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INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  of  October  disclosed  the  CHAP, 
superior  strength  of  the  enemy  in  that  very  species  of  ^ — ^ — ' 
contest  to  which  he  had  been  imprudently  challenged.  rwtSwB 
In  the  night-time,  as  now  was  apparent,  he  had  so  ^yM dis- 
used his  great  resources  as  to  be  ready  once  more  for  ^^JJ^. 
the  strife,  with  parapets  restored  and  re-armed.  ^h  by^^ 

The  French,  it  was  known  (with  the  hope  of  being  *^^^^' 
able  to  act  the  more  effectively  afterwards),  had  de-  ^T^^ 
termined  to  abstain  one  day  more  fix)m  a  renewal  of  ^«en  f^ 

"^  fected  in 

their  fire ;  but  the  English  cannonade  was  to  proceed  the  night. 

Accordingly,  though  with  a  more  careful  economy  gj^^on 
of  ammimition  than  had  been  hitherto  observed,  the  ^^ch 
English  fire  was  resiuned,  and  steadily  majo tamed  all  ^,^th6 
^^  day.  J^^. 

The  Redan  and  the  Barrack  Battery  were  brought  The  Eng. 
to  a  state  of  ruin,  which  made  it  impracticable  for  the  nonade, 
enemy  to  repair  and  re-arm  his  works  under  the  fire  '^L 
of  the  English  guns.     The  position  of  the  Left  At- 
tack proved  so  coiomanding  that  the  guns  there  estaV 

VOL.  rv.  A 
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CHAP,  lished  searched  the  interior  of  the  enemy's  batteries 

.-i-.  with  a  terrible  power,  and  obUged  him  to  determine 

j;hat  he  must  double  the  number  of  his  traverses.     In 

killed  and  wounded  the  Russians  this  day  lost  543 

men. 

Pending  the  French  preparations,  the  destruction 
brought  about  in  the  Redan  and  the  neighbouring 
battery  was  not  regarded  as  furnishing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  storming  of  the  Karabel  faubourg; 
and,  since  plainly  it  might  now  be  expected  that  the 
havoc  wrought  in  the  day-time  would  be  repaired  by 
the  enemy  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  success  of 
this  second  cannonade  did  not  serve  to  rekindle  the 
hopes  with  which  the  first  morning  had  opened. 
Death  of  Amongst  thosc  who  fell  on  this  day  was  Colonel 
Hood.  Hood  of  the  Grenadier  Guarda  Whilst  in  command 
of  a  covering  party  in  the  trenches  he  was  struck  in 
the  side  by  a  round-shot,  and  died  almost  immediately. 
He  had  not  lived  in  vain.  We  marked  him  on  the 
day  of  the  Alma,  and  saw  how  he  led  his  battalion.* 
Feat  of  There  occurred  on  this  day  one  of  these  incidents 

Oaptaia 

Peel's.        of    war  which  show  how  instantaneous  in  heroic 


*  Lord  Raglan  wrote  of  Colonel  Hood  as  an  excellent  officer,  and  one 

*  deeply  lamented.' — ^Letter  to  Secretary  of  State,  October  23, 1854.  An 
officer  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  writes  thus  of  his  honoured  chief: 
^  He  was  looking  out  of  an  embrasure  when  a  round-shot  caught  him  in 

*  the  side.  He  died  almost  immediately--died  as  a  soldier,  as  did  his 
'  father  before  him.  He  is  a  very  great  loss  to  ub.'  The  officer  who 
wrote  thus — Prince  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar — ^was  himself  wounded  on 
the  following  day ;  and  I  see  that  Lord  Baglan  in  communicating  the 
incident  adds :  '  His  Serene  Highness,  however,  insisted  upon  remain- 
^  ing  in  the  trenches  untU  the  detachment  to  which  he  was  attached 
'  was  relieved  at  the  usual  hour/ — Ibid. 
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natures  is  the  process  of  both  the  thought  and  the  CHAP, 
resolve  from  which  brave  actions  spring.  The  horses  v— s^- — ' 
which  were  drawing  an  ammunition-waggon  for  the 
'Diamond'  Battery  having  refused  to  face  the  fire, 
some  volunteers  went  to  the  waggon  to  clear  it»  and 
they  succeeded  in  bringing  in  their  loads ;  but  be- 
fore the  powder  could  be  stowed  away  in  the  maga- 
zine,  a  shell  came  into  the  midst  of  it  whilst  the 
volunteers  were  still  gathered  dose  to  the  heap.  A 
voice  cried  out,  *  The  fuse  is  burning  1 '  Then  in- 
stantly, and,  as  the  narrator  says,  *  with  one  spring,' 
Captain  Peel  darted  upon  the  live  shell,  and  threw  it 
over  the  parapet  The  shell  burst  about  four  yards 
from  his  hands  without  hurting  any  one  * 

At  about  ten  o'clock.  Lord  Eaglan  was  summoned  a  Russian 
from  the  front  by  intelligence  which  seemed  to  an-  all  arms 
nounce  that  at  last,  after  an  interval  of  a  month,  a  in  the  di- 

T»        •  1     J  J         n    J  •      rection  of 

Kussian  army  once  more  had  ventured  to  appear  m  xchor- 
the  field.    The  enemy  could  be  plainly  seen  marching  ^'^' 
in  some  force  along  a  ridge  over  Tchorgoun ;  and  the 
movement  was  even  of  such  a  kind  as  to  have  in  it 
something  of  menace.     Lord  Raglan,  followed  by  his 
Staff,  rode  at  once  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Cherson- 
ese, and  stationed  himself  at  a  point  from  which  he 
saw  spread  out  before  him  not  only  the  whole  plain  of 
Balaclava,  but  the  slopes  of  the  highlands  beyond  it 
After  a  scrutiny  of  more  than  an  hour,  it  at  length 

*  Captain  Lushington  to  Admixal  Dundas,  2dd  October  1864.  On 
the  18th  there  fell,  in  the  sailors*  batteries,  Lieutenant  QreatheacL  He 
was  one  of  the  splendid  body  of  officers  belonging  to  the  Britannia,  our 
flag-ship. 
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CHAP,  became  evident  that,  for  the  tune,  nothing  was  about 

> — ^ — '  to  be  attempted  against  our  flank  and  rear ;  but  still 

there  remained  the  fact  that  the  enemy  in  some  force 

LipraiuirB  was  oncc  more  operating  in  the  field.     Liprandi,  in 

coDmuuicl 

of  the        truth,  by  this  time  had  been  entrusted  by  Prince 

ment  of      Meutschikoff  with  the  command  of  a  detachment  of 

gonn.         all  arms,  then  in  course  of  assembling  at  Tchorgoun, 

and  was  poising  his  wings,  as  it  were,  for  the  swoop 

which  he  afterwards  made. 

Although  the  enemy,  as  we  know,  had  been  long 

before   sending   patrols   into   the  neighbourhood  of 

Tchorgoun,  it  was  a  new  thing  for  Lord  Raglan  to 

have  within  sight  a  force  of  all  arms  really  seeming 

to  threaten  Balaclava.      Close  following  upon  that 

dark  change  of  prospect  in  regard  to  the  siege  which 

had  been  opened  to  him  by  the  silencing  of  the  French 

batteries,  there  was  added  now  to  his  cares  the  visible 

presence  of  hostile  troops  preparing  to  act  on  his  flank. 

MrCai-  Nor  wcre  these  troubles   all.     Without  merit  or 

warning     fault  of  mine,  it  happened  to  me,  the  same  day,  to  be 

to  Srpro-  made  the  means  of  casting  upon  Lord  Raglan's  mind 

S^ngto    ^^^  shadow  of  approaching  calamity.     Mr  Cattley 

was  a  gentleman  of  much  good  sense  and  intelligence, 

who  acted  as  interpreter  at  the  English  Headquarters.* 

On  the  1 8th  of  October  he  came  to  me  in  my  tent, 

and  spoke  to  this  efiect :  '  I  see  now  that  this  siege 

'  is  likely  to  last  a  long  time,  and  what  I  fear  is,  that 


*  His  nam  de  guerre wbb  'Calvert;'  there  being  leasoiiB  which  at  the 
time  made  it  desiiable  that  his  real  name  should  not  become  known  to 
the  enemy.  He  had  been  the  English  Consul  at  one  of  the  ports— at 
Eertch,  if  I  rightlj  remember. 


winter  the 
army  on 
the  Cher 
Bonese. 


^^=^^^r^fammK- 
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if  Sebastopol  should  not  fall  in  the  interval  of  CHAP, 
autumn  time  yet  remaining,  there  may  be  an  idea 
of  wintering  here.  But  does  Lord  Baglan  know 
what  a  winter  here  is  likely  to  be?  The  army 
would  have  to  encounter  bleak  winds^  heavy  rains, 
sleet,  snow,  bitter  cold.  But  cold  like  the  cold  in 
England  is  not  the  worst  of  what  may  come.  Once 
in  some  few  years  it  happens  that  there  comes  a 
fortnight  or  so  of  Eussian  cold.*  When  I  speak  of 
'^  Russian  cold,''  I  mean  cold  of  such  a  degree  that 
if  a  man  touches  metal  with  an  uncovered  hand  the 
skin  adheres.  I  am  not  a  strong  man,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  a  winter  here  imder  canvass  would  kill 
me.  With  that  belief  I  have  naturally  determined 
not  to  pass  a  winter  here.t  Upon  that,  my  mind  is 
made  up,  so  it  is  not  on  my  own  accoimt  that  I  am 
concerned :  it  is  about  the  army  that  I  am  anxious. 
The  army  ought  not  to  winter  here.  You  are  in 
the  habit  of  seeing  Lord  Raglan.  Somebody  ought 
to  speak  to  him.  I  do  not  like  to  speak  to  him 
myseK.' 
It  was  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  statement  would 
be  most  appropriately  made  direct  to  Lord  Raglan 
by  Mr  Cattley  himself,  and  I  do  not  consider  that 
his  reasons  for  not  taking  the  step  personally  were 
well  founded  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  judged  that  it 

*  Cruel  as  was  ihe  fiist  winter  endured  by  the  Allied  armies  on  the 
Chersonese,  the  apprehended  contingency  of  a  fortnight  of  '  Russian 
'  cold '  did  not  occur. 

t  Mr  Cattley,  notwithstanding  this,  was  induced  to  remain  at  Head- 
quarters, and  was  not  killed  by  the  winter.  He  died,  I  thinlc,  at  Head- 
quarters, in  the  summer  of  the  following  year. 
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CHAP. 
I. 


Lord  Bag- 
lan's  re- 
ception of 
the  wftm* 
ing. 


Step  taken 
by  Lord 
Baglan. 


Hiapri- 
yate  com- 
munica- 
tion to  the 
Govern- 
ment (2dd 
Oct.)  in 
reference 
to  the  con- 
tingency 
of  Sie 
army  hav- 
ing to  win- 
ter on  the 
Cherson- 
ese. 


would  be  wrong  for  me  to  disregaxd  this  appeal ;  and 
having  an  opportunity  the  same  day  of  conversing 
alone  with  Lord  Raglan,  I  repeated  to  him  the  pur- 
port of  what  the  interpreter  had  said.  Lord  Raglan's 
reception  of  the  statement  was  such  as  to  assure  me 
that  he  had  seized  the  full  import  of  Mr  Cattley's 
warning. 

Then,  at  all  events,  if  not  before,  the  grievousness 
of  the  calamity  which  awaited  his  army,  if,  indeed,  it 
should  be  brought  to  such  straits  as  to  have  to  winter 
on  the  Chersonese,  was  very  present  to  the  mind  of 
Lord  Raglan.  He  called  upon  Mr  Cattley  for  a  re- 
port in  writing  upon  the  climate  of  the  Crimea ;  and, 
having  obtained  it,  proceeded  to  write  thus  (in  pri- 
vate) to  the  Secretary  of  State :  *  We  have  been  for- 
timate  in  having  very  fine  weather,  and  Mr  Cattley 
encourages  us  to  hope  that  this  may  last  till  nearly 
the  middle  of  next  month.  Then  we  must  be  pre- 
pared either  for  wet  or  extreme  cold,  aad  in  neither 
case  could  our  troops  remain  under  canvass,  even 
with  great  and  constant  fires,  and  the  country 
hardly  produces  wood  enough  to  cook  the  men's 
food.  I  enclose  a  memorandum  on  the  climate  of 
the  Crimea  which  Itfr  Cattley  drew  at  my  request 
two  days  ago.  It  shows  what  precautions  the  in- 
habitants and  the  Russian  troops  are  obliged  to  take 
during  the  severe  months  of  the  winter  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  lives.'  In  the  memorandum 
thus  forwarded  by  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, Mr  Cattley,  after  describing  the  winter  of  1843 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sebastopol,  went  on  to  say : 
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'  In  such  weather,  no  human  creature  can  possibly  OtLAV. 
■  «^  the  cold  during  the  mght  „^e«  i«^  gj  ,    ^ 

*  house  properly  wanned^  and  in  the  day-time  unless 
'  warmly  dressed/  * 

The  letter  with  which  Lord  Baglan  accompanied 
the  memorandum  contained  this  impressive  state- 
ment :  '  Before  concluding,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
'say  a  word  with  regard  to  this  army.  It  requires, 
'  and  should  not  be  denied,  repose.  Although  the 
'  marches  have  not  been  many,  fatigue  has  pressed 

*  heavily  upon  the  troops.  The  very  act  of  finding 
'  water  and  of  getting  wood  has  been  a  daily  un- 
'  ceasing  exertion,  and  the  climate  has  told  upon 
'  them ;  and  independently  of  cholera,  sickness  has 
'  prevaUed  to  a  great  extent  since  the  third  week  in 
'  July.    Cholera,  alaa !  is  still  lingering  in  the  army/t 

Upon  the  supposition  that  the  Allied  armies  should 
remain  so  engaged  with  the  enemy  as  to  be  forced 
by  sheer  stress  of  war  to  winter  on  the  Chersonese, 
those  words  of  Lord  Raglan's,  notwithstanding  all  their 
calnme*  «.d  moderation.  hLl  ,tiU  a  torible  import 
They  foreshadowed  the  evil  that  was  to  come. 

It  was  on  the  23d  of  October  that  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces  thus  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Weeks  and  weeks  after  that,  when  the  autumn  had 
passed,  and  the  streets  of  London  once  more  were 
gloomy,  and  cold,  and  wet,  it  occurred  to  some  news- 
dealers there  that  they  would  enter  upon  a  course  of 

*  This  memoiandam  is  given  verbatiin  in  the  Appendix, 
t  Lord  Baglan  to  Duke  of  Newcastle  (private  letter),  October  23, 
1854. 
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CHAr.  prophecy.  Encountering  in  their  own  persons  the 
discomfort  of  inclement  weather,  and  coupling  this 
experience  with  the  fact  that  Grim  Tartary  was  many 
degrees  north  of  the  equator,  they  made  bold  to  fore- 
tell that  there  might  be  wintry  weather  on  the  Cher- 
sonese, and  began — some  months  after  the  time — a 
series  of  strenuous  warnings.  It  seems  well  to  re- 
member  that  the  General  who  was  to  be  roused  to 
thoughts  of  the  winter  by  reading  exhortations  at 
Christmas,  had  himself  been  awakening  our  Govern- 
ment so  early  as  the  month  of  October. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


L 


On  the  day  the  Allies  opened  fire,  there  was  witnessed  c  H  A  P. 
by  Lord  Eaglan  and  the  Headquarters  Staff  a  half        }'    • 
ludicrous,  yet  still  provoking  coincidence,  which  ab-  ^^*^" 
ruptly  compelled  men  to  see  how  the  Mind  of  our  ^^l^ 
nation  at  home  was  clashing  with  Fact  on  the  Cher-  tention  to 

°  ^  the  c»pi- 

sonese :  and  although,  for  the  moment,  I  avoided  the  ^\«  of  the 

^  belligereiit 

inconvenience  of  breaking  in  upon  a  narrative  then  sutee. 
dealing  with  siege  operations,  the  occurrence  has 
served  to  remind  me  that  war,  after  all,  is  the 
business  of  nations,  not  merely  of  their  armies  or 
their  navies ;  that  already  accounts  of  the  first  battle 
of  the  campaign  had  laravelled  to  Paris,  to  London,  to 
St  Petersburg ;  and  that  the  nature  of  the  reception 
accorded  to  such  tidings  as  these  may  be  almost  as 
worthy  of  mark  as  the  ruined  front  of  the  Malakoff, 
or  the  explosion  of  a  French  magazine. 

During  almost  the  whole  of  the  week  which  ended  The  state 
the  month   of  September,  expectation  m  England  ancy  en- 
had  been  kept  upon  the  rack ;  and  so  keen  was  the  the  En£^• 
desire  of  our  people  to  know  the  result  of  the  almost  last  week 
romantic  adventure  to  which  they  had  committed  their  ber. 
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CHAP,  army,  that,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  this  great  pub- 
' — ^ — '  lie  care  excluded,  they  say,  other  subjects  from  the 
minds  of  our  statesmen.     *  Every  sort  of  business,' 
writes   one  of  them — '  every  sort  of  business    has 
'given  way    to  this   anxiety.'*     Already  apprised 
of  the  landing,  people  inferred  that  a  battle  had  been 
fought — nay,  were  even  enabled  to  conjecture  that 
the  conflict  must  have  taken  place  on  the  heights  of 
the  Alma,  and  probably  on  Wednesday  the  20th  of 
September.t     Still,  from  that  promised  Wednesday 
more  than  a  week  had  passed,  and  as  yet  the  eagerness 
of  the  public  mind  remained  baffled  by  space. 
Arrival  in       But  on  the  momiug  of  Saturday,  the  30th  of  Sep- 
the  tidings  tcmbcr,  Loudou  heard  that  the  Greek  houses  at  Vienna 
battle  of     had  already  received  tidings  of  a  disaster  sustained  by 
the  Alma;  ^^^  fiuggian  army;  and  before  evening,  there  came 
in  Lord  Stratford's  telegraphic  despatch  announcing 
the  victory  of  the  Abna.      This  was  published  in  a 
supplement  to  the  Gazette;   and,    according  to  the 
usage  which  obtained  in  former  wars,  the  authentic 
words  were  read  out  to  the  audience  at  one  of  the 
theatres.     The  next  day,  Sunday,  Lord  Eaglan's  tele- 
graphed account  of  the  battle  reached  the  War  Office, 
and  was  forthwith  published  in   an  Extraordinary 
Gazette, 
and  of  Almost  aloug  with  the  authentic  accounts  of  the 

annomio-    battle,  rumouTS  came  from  the  south-east  of  Europe, 
^^^    ^      which  assured  the  people  of  London  that  abeady  the 

*  To  Lord  Raglan,  24th  September  1854. 

t  As  to  the  source  to  M'hich  the  public  owed  this  singularly  happy 
computation,  see  j909^,  p.  19. 
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end  had  come,  and  that  the  stronghold  of  the  Czar  CHAP, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.     Men  listened  and  *     y'    ^ 
Hstened  for  the  booming  of  the  guns  which  would  ^i,. 
confirm  these  last  happy  tidings,  and  announce  the  ^^ 
fall  of  Sebastpol. 

Next  day,  the  eager  citizens  were  subjected  to  a  dis- 
appointment which,  trying  as  it  wa«  to  their  temper, 
stiU  had  its  humorous  aspect,  and  suppUed  them  with 
what  they  much  loved — a  jest  against  the  public 
authorities.  At  six  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  the 
keen  people  of  London  were  roused  from  their  do- 
mestic state,  by  what,  as  they  trusted,  might  now, 
indeed,  prove  to  be  an  authoritative  announcement  of 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol ;  for  the  Park  guns  were  firing,  'nie  firing 
and  were  answered  by  the  guns  of  the  Tower.     Called  Park  and 

^  ^  Tower 

forth  by  the  joyful  soun.ds,  numbers  hastened  to  the  guns  on 
Parks,  as  well  as  to  other  public  places,  and  there  ingofthe 
stood  gathered  in  groups.     Even  after  several  hours  r^r^^  ^^^ 
of  vain  expectancy  they  still  continued  to  linger,  each  JJJ^*^^"* 
seeking  to  learn  what  any  other  might  be  able  to  tell;  ™^^ 
for  they  were  slow  to  believe  that  the  discharges  of 
the  guns  at  St  James's,  and  the  answering  thunders 
from^e  Tower,  could  reaJly  be  void  of  ^  import. 
They  believed  that  fresh  tidings  had  come. 

They  were  mistaken.  The  firing  in  the  Park  and  The  cause 
the  Tower  was  only  a  matter  of  official  punctilio,  or  firing, 
rather,  perhaps,  an  expression  of  official  indignation, 
springing  out  of  that  busy  sloth,  tiiat  impa^ioned 
preference  of  form  to  substance,  which  was  about  to  be 
somewhat  harshly  treated  in  the  days  then  approach- 
ing by  the  name  of  *  Routine '  or  '  Red  Tape/    The 


f 
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CHAP,  departments  of  the  Queen's  Govenunent  were  aeons- 
^ — A^  tomed  to  correspond  formally  the  one  with  the  other, 
much  as  though  they  were  the  governments   of  so 
many  foreign   states,  living  sometimes  together  in 
amity,  at  other  times  waging  war;  and  it  residted, 
from  sacred  treaty  stipulations  long  subsisting  between 
two  rival  departments,  that  upon  receiving  a  despatch 
such  as  that  which  had  come  from  Lord  Kaglan,  the 
War  OflSce  should  hasten  to  impart  it  to  the  Horse 
Guards.     This,  however,  it  seems,  some  clerk  at  the 
War  Office  long  neglected  to  do ;  and  his  oversight 
inflicted  upon  the  counter-clerk  of  the  Horse  Guards 
the  agony  of  seeing  the  despatch  in  the  Sunday  Gazette 
before  his  own  department  had  any  official  cognisance 
of  it.     When  at  length  the  despatch  was  imparted,  the 
injured  counter-clerk  at  the  Horse  Guards  saw  his 
opportunity — an  opportunity  of  conveying  a  dignified 
reproof  to  his  War  Office  adversary,  and  calling  on 
all  London  to  witness  that  a  grievous  neglect  had 
occurred.     So  the  thunder  of  the  Park  guns  acknow- 
ledged—  not  indeed  the  arrival  in  England  of  any 
fresh  tidings  from  the  seat  of  war,  but-the  transmis- 
sion  of  a  now  stale  despatch  from  one  side  of  White- 
hall to  the  other. 
Eeoogni-        As  Concerning  the  reception  by  England  of  the  vic- 
the^^     tory  won  on  the  Alma,  I  may  so  far  anticipate  as  to  say, 
state  an-    that  whcu  Lord  Burghersh  came  home  with  the  authen- 
Se^OTiice  ti^  account  of  the  battle  which  the  Commander  of  the 
ly  i^^    Forces  had  written,  there  were  accorded  to  Lord  Eaglan 
attl^      and  his  army  warm  and  gracious  words  of  a*pproval 
wmy  on     fxom  the  Quecu,  enthusiastic  praises  from  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  State,  and,  at  a  later  time,  the  thanks  of  both  CHAP. 

•  IL 

Houses  of  Parliament     *  On  one  subject  alone,'  the  >     ^   ■> 
Duke  of  Newcastle  wrote, — '  on  one  subject  alone  you  of  the  ^ 
are  silent — ^your  own   distinguished  service.*      To  '^"^ 
this,  however,  others  have  borne  witness,  and  her 
Majesty  is  profoundly  sensible  that,  if  her  army  has 
shown  itself  worthy  of  its  ancient  renown,  its  com- 
mander has  proved  himself  able  to  uphold  it,  and  has 
fulfilled  the  prediction  written  forty  years  ago  by 
him  imder  whom  he  learnt  the  Art  of  War,  and  whose 
loss  we  still  mourn,  that  he  would  "  become  an  hon- 
"  our  to  his  country."  t  .  .  .  I  hope  you  wiU  assure 
your  officers  that  the  country  is  as  grateful  and  en- 
thusiastic in  their  admiration  of  the  valour  of  the 
army  as  it  was  when  victories  were  announced  in 
your  younger  experience  of  war.     As  for  yourself, 
I  must  again  congratulate  you  upon  aU  you  have 
individually  done.     Your  fame  is  now  established 
in  history.     Grod  grant  you  may  live  many  years  to 
enjoy  the  reputation  you  have  won  1 '  j; 
But  the  nation  ?     To  record  *  the  demeanour  of  a  Means  of 

^  Ascertain' 

*  free  and  impetuous  people  in  time  of  war ' — ^this,  I  ing  the  de- 
see,  was  a  part  of  the  work  which  I,  abnost  in  words,  of  the 
undertook ;  §  so  that^  if  I  am  to  pursue  my  design,  people 
the  moment  has  now  come  for  showing  with  what  by  the" 
measure  of  equanimity  England  was  able  to  heax  that  ^^^,. 

*  Lord  Raglan's  despatch  omitted  aU  account  of  the  part  which  he 
had  personally  taken,  induding  even  that  advance  of  his  to  the  knoU 
which  did  so  much  to  govern  the  result ;  and  it  is  to  that  omission  that 
the  Duke  alludes. 

t  Despatch  to  Lord  Baglan,  10th  October  1854. 

t  Private  letter  to  Lord  Raglan,  9th  October  1854. 

§  VoL  i  p.  4. 
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CHAP,  the  first  battle  of  the  campaign  had  resulted  in  vic- 

>-^  tory,  and  how  her  people  comported  themselves  when 

Sie'seatof  there  were  showered  upon  them,  first  the  rumours, 

^^^'         and  then  the  assurances,  which   announced   a  yet 

greater  event      But  fi:om    instances,    even  though 

numerous,  of  what  private  citizens  may  have  said 

or  done  imder  the  trials  of  composure  to  which 

happy  tidings  exposed  them,  it  would  have  been  hard 

to  infer  the  mind  of  a  great  nation;   and  the  tajsk 

must  have  lain  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  my 

Materials    industry,  if  it  were  not  that  that  active  news-dealing 

by  the       Company   of  which  I  heretofore  spoke  had  so  weU 

whkST'^^    conducted  its  business  at  the  time  of  the  war  as  to 

t™  be  able  to  supply  me  with  a  register — b.  register  kept 

^^^'     up  day  by  day — of  English  Opinion  and  Feeling. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  do  a  wrong  to  the  quiet  and 
self-possessed  millions  of  the  English  people  by  im- 
puting to  them,  even  inferentially,  a  concurrence  in 
language  which  some  will  call  wild  and  unsober ;  but 
I  answer  that  those  tranquil  millions  are  not,  after  all, 
the  components  who  help,  in  loud  times,  to  make  up 
a  nation's  Opinion.  In  a  nation,  as  in  a  crowd,  more 
composure  and  wkdom  may  be  found  perhaps  amongst 
those  who  stand  silent  than  amongst  those  who  shout ; 
The  pecui-  but  people  who  thus  remain  silent  do  not  help  much 

iftr  value 

of  these  to  constitute  either  the  temper  of  a  crowd,  or  what 
men  call  ^  the  mind  of  a  nation,'  when  regarded  as  a 
political  force.  If  the  motive  energy  of  a  nation  is 
the  subject  in  question,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  *  still  deeps,'  however  pellucid,  nor  yet  with  the 
clear,  sparkling  rOls.    Our  business  is  with  the  torrent, 
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becaudS,  although  it  be  turbid,  it  still,  for  the  mo-  CHAP, 
ment,  has  volume  and  weight — because,  in  short,  it  is 
power ;  and  what  I  say  is,  that  of  the  voices  of  those 
who,  in  time  of  joy,  anger,  or  trouble,  are  accustomed 
to  make  themselves  heard,  this  Company  really  gave, 
on  the  whole,  so  faithful  an  echo  as  to  enable  us  to 
deduce  from  its  language  some  idea,  however  imper- 
fect, of  the  reception  which  England  bestowed  on  the 
tidings  brought  in  from  the  East  At  all  events,  we 
may  see  how  our  country,  in  the  hour  of  her  triumph, 
was  made  to  appear  to  the  foreigner  who  judged  her 
from  the  words  of  the  '  Times.' 

So,  if  I  now  turn  from  siege  labours  to  speak  of 
mere  words  in  a  newspaper,  I  am  not  therefore  going 
astray.  Interruptions  of  this  kind  are  within  the 
design  of  the  book,  and  from  time  to  time  will  recur. 
If  I  am  warranted  in  iBferring  tixe  mind  of  the  nation 
from  an  old  yellow  piece  of  a  newspaper,  it  is  because 
the  writings  of  the  Company  (like  the  prices  of  the 
public  funds)  were  governed,  at  the  time  of  the  war, 
by  a  principle  strictly  commercial.  There  is  the  more 
reason  for  making  this  plain  because  afterwards  the 
administration  of  the  Company  underwent  a  great 
change ;  and  those  who  are  so  young  as  to  have  ac- 
ceded to  acquaintance  with  politics  within  the  last 
ten  years  can  form  no  conception  from  what  they  now 
daily  see  of  that  puissant  *  Times'  Company  which 
flourished,  nay  reigned,  in  the  world  at  the  epoch  of 
the  Invasion. 

In  later  years,  we  all  know,  the  Directory  of  the 
Journal,  growing  weary  it  seems  of  the  homely  Eng- 
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CHAP,  lish  People,  has  dallied  with  princes  and  rulers,  nay, 
has  even  acknowledged  the  attractiveness  of  mere 
human  society,  making  serious  endeavours  apparently 
to  fashion  and  adapt  the  public  spirit  of  the  nation  to 
what  in  commerce  is  called  the  *  West  End ; '  but  it 
was  not  till  after  the  war  that  the  once  mysterious 
and  apparently  impersonal  Company  thus  graciously 
descended  to  Earth,  and  put  on  the  mortal  coil.  Down 
to  the  period  of  the  expedition  against  Sebastopol,  the 
Directory  of  the  '  Times,'  on  the  whole,  had  resisted 
temptations  of  State,  and,  undazzled  by  the  glitter  of 
the  world,  had  remained  always  true  to  those  widows 
and  other  proprietors  who  not  only  desired,  as  we  saw, 
that  politics  should  be  turned  into  *  income,'  but  even 
took  care  that  the  speculation  should  be  carried  on 
in  the  way  that  had  become  traditional,  by  collect- 
ing, sorting,  condensing,  and  finally  selling  Opinion.* 
Differing,  therefore,  in  this  respect  from  associations 
which  made  use  of  print  with  a  view  to  advance 
given  doctrines,  or  given  sets  of  opinions,  the  *  Times' 
Company  gave  a  signal  example  of  what  might  be 
done  in  the  world  by  a  steady,  industrious  firm  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  patriotism  upon  a  principle 
sufficiently  flexible.  Not  embarrassing  its  chaplain 
with  questions  of  righteousness  or  wholesome  policy, 
it  simply  took  care  to  find  out  what  counsels  would 
be  welcome,  delivered  those  counsels  accordingly,  sup- 
ported them  by  appeals  to  public  virtue,  and  divided 
the  profits  half-yearly.     The  more  the  dominion  of 

*  The  arrangements  under  which  this  curious  trade  was  carried  on 
are  given  with  some  detail  in  toL  II.  chap,  iii 
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this  commercial  principle  was  complete,  the  greater,  CHAP, 
of  course,  is  the  historical  value  which  attaches  to  an  ^—^ 
old  file  of  the  journal  when  consulted  as  a  register 
kept  up  day  by  day  of  a  nation's  fleeting  desires. 

But  the  Company  which  printed  the  *  Times '  did 
more  than  write  annals,  did  more  than  keep  a  mere 
journal.  It  was  an  actor  upon  the  scene ;  and  whether 
for  good  or  whether  for  evil,  it  surely  played  a  big 
part.  The  main  difficulty  under  which  it  laboured 
was  that  of  being  only  a  human  institution ;  but  if 
it  at  all  felt  the  hindrance  of  not  having  divine  attri- 
butes, it  remedied  or  masked  the  defect  by  employing 
as  writers  bold  men  who  virtually  asserted  the  con- 
trary. In  the  best,  and  the  most  sterling  English  that 
money  could  buy,  those  skilled,  highly  disciplined 
wordsmen  so  wrote,  day  by  day,  that  the  power 
whence  sprang  any  sheet  of  the  '  Times '  was  made 
to  seem  like  something  impersonal;  and,  as  far  as 
*  constant  reader '  could  make  out,  the  Paper  was 
always  in  the  right.  Now,  to  be  strictly  imper- 
sonal, and  therefore  not  liable  to  affections,  or  sick- 
ness or  death ;  to  be  always  in  the  right,  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  repentance  or  even  regret;  to 
know  the  past,  to  grasp  the  present,  to  see  the  fu- 
ture, and,  besides  having  such  godlike  powers,  to  be 
as  free  from  aU  diffidence  and  bashfulness  as  the 
Apollo  Belvedere ; — this,  of  course,  was  to  be  more 
than  mortal.  The  part,  too,  it  must  be  owned,  was 
well  played ;  and,  after  all,  in  the  determination  to  be 
one  with  the  nation,  however  the  nation  might  err, 
there  was  what,  in  a  sense,  might  be  abnost  called 

VOL.  IV.  B 
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CHAP,  public  spirit.  We  may  have  to  be  smiling  sometimes 
^^  when  we  see  what  our  rustics  caU  'Londoners'  en- 
gaged day  by  day  in  the  task  of  superintending  a 
war ;  but  then  also  we  shall  come  to  the  period  when, 
in  an  hour  of  gloom,  the  great  journal  proved  equal  to 
its  true  function,  ^^g  s^Led  foL  and  expres- 
sion  to  the  manful  resolve  of  the  people.  Attaining 
in  the  year  of  the  Sebastopol  expedition  to  the  highest 
point  of  authority  which  it  was  destined  to  reach,  the 
Company  really  earned  for  itself,  at  that  anxious  time, 
an  interesting,  though  peculiar  place  in  history. 

But  again*  Upon  searching  for  the  origin  of  the 
invasion,  as  distinguished  from  the  origin  of  the  war, 
we  observed  that  the  just  cause  of  resentment  which 
at  one  time  united  against  Eussia  all  the  other  great 
Powers  of  Europe  had  altogether  ceased  to  operate  at 
the  time  when  the  armada  of  the  Western  States  set 
sail  for  the  Crimea ;  and  that  although  with  the  French 
Emperor  the  animating  principle  continued  to  be  what 
it  had  been  before — ^that  is,  a  very  rational  desire  to 
establish  his  throne  by  a  war  in  alliance  with  Queen 
Victoria — ^yet,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  the  govern- 
ing motive  was  a  love  of  adventure,  taking  definite 
form  at  last  in  an  impassioned  and  almost  romantic 
longing  for  the  capture  of  SebastopoL  After  examin- 
ing the  curious  machinery  by  which  this  motive  power 
was  laid  hold  of  and  turned  to  account  by  a  company 
dealing  in  news,  we  soon  got  to  see  how  it  was  that 
the  desire  of  the  nation  and  the  demand  of  the 
journal  became  almost  interchangeable  phrases ;  and, 
finally,  we  learnt  that,  whether  called  '  Public  Opin- 
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ion/  or  distmguished  more  simply  by  the  famiKar  CHAP. 
™une  of  the  N^per.  this  powJ  waa  the  one  JSl^ 
which  not  only  prevented  the  war  from  expiring  when 
the  real  cause  of  quarrel  had  ceased^  but  also  enjoined 
the  campaign,  and  sent  our  troops  to  Crim  Tartary. 
We  listened  to  the  worshipful  Company  when  deliver- 
ing its  final  instructions  in  the  name  of  our  country ; 
we  saw  what  was  done  towards  obeying  them  by  a 
faithfol  amy  and  navy;  and  now,  if  it  were  only 
for  symmetays  sake,  we  must  stop  to  observe  the  re- 
ception which  England,  through  the  same  representa- 
tive, was  pleased  to  accord  to  the  news  of  what  her 
servants  had  done. 

WeU  advised,  and  making  good  use  of  each  atom  of  The  de- 
the  earlier  accounts,  the  Company  had  sagaciously  reck-  of  England 
oned  and  declared  beforehand,  not  only  that  a  battle  sented 
would  probably  be  fought  on  the  heights  of  the  Alma,  <  ?i 


imes' 


but  that  the  20th  of  September  was  likely  to  be  the  ^^p^^^' 
day.*  As  the  journal  had  forecast  the  event,  so  it 
befell ;  and  it  was  with  legitimate  pride,  no  less  thaa 
with  the  natural  and  healthy  exultation  of  Englishmen 
in  time  of  great  joy,  that  the  journal,  on  the  2d  of 
October,  was  enabled, to  burst  upon  its  readers  with 
the  really  authentic  tidings  which  it  fairly  called  *  great 
'  and  glorious.'  But  if  the  battle  of  the  Alma  was 
the  best  authenticated,  it  was  not  the  greatest  of  the 
events  which  the  managers  of  the  paper  were  coming 
fast  to  believe  in.  Already — ^though  as  yet  with- 
out answering  for  the  truth  of  the  statement — they 

*  This  is  one  of  the  hest  instances  of  the  power  of  human  forecast 
that  I  have  become  acquainted  with. 
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CHAP,  suffered  a  column  to  be  surmounted  with  tall  letters 

TT 

spelling  out  'The  Fall  of  Sebastopol;'  and  on  the 
following  morning  the  reappearance  of  the  same 
momentous  heading  was  supported  by  assuring  words 
from  the  conductors  of  the  paper.  Still,  although,  as 
matter  of  inference,  they  thus  stated  their  conviction 
in  regard  to  the  course  which  events  must  have  taken, 
they  hardly  yet  gave  their  full  warranty  to  the  re- 
ported capture  of  the  place ;  and  their  language  up 
to  this  time  was  so  free  from  extravagance,  that  if 
the  then  temper  of  England  be  inferred  from  the  tone 
of  her  great  journal,  she  passed  over  the  3d  of  October 
without  having  lost  her  composure. 

But  hour  by  hour,  and  minute  by  minute,  the  tid- 
ings, authentic  and  fabulous,  had  been  more  and  more 
stirring  the  heart  of  the  nation.  It  was  becoming 
harder  and  harder  for  mortal  journalist  to  remain 
calm.  By  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October  this 
longing  of  all  England  had  so  carried  with  it  the  men 
who  sought  to  speak  in  her  name,  that  those  who 
were  employed  by  the  great  News  Company  in  the 
function  of  dividing  truth  from  fable  coidd  no  longer 
work  aright.     The  heading  which  blazoned  abroad 

*  The  Fall  of  Sebastopol,'  was  supported  this  tim^  by 
the  title,  'Decisive  Intelligence; '  and  at  length,  with- 
out stint  or  reserve,  without  caution  or  modest  re- 
straint, the  glorification  was  sounded. 

'  The  latest  despatches  received  from  our  corre- 

*  spondents  at  Vienna  and  Paris  remove  all  doubt  as 

*  to  the  triumph  of  the  Allied  armies,  and  the  reality 

*  of  the  most  splendid  achievement  of  modem  warfare 
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— an  exploit  alike  unequalled  in  magnitude,  in  rapid-  CHAP, 
ity,  and  in  its  results.  It  may  now  be  confidently 
stated  that  the  forts  of  Sebastopol  fell  successively 
before  the  combined  forces  of  the  assailants ;  that  at 
least  half  the  Eussian  fleet  perished ;  that  the  flags 
of  the  Allies  were  waving  on  the  Church  of  St  Vla- 
dimir ;  and  that,  on  the  26th  at  latest,  Prince  Ment- 
schikofl*  surrendered  the  place.^  The  battles  are 
over,  and  the  victory  is  won.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  legions  of  the  Czar  have  been 
sought  and  encountered  on  their  own  territory  by 
the  soldiers  of  France  and  England ;  that  they  have 
been  totally  routed ;  that  they  have  been  driven  in 
headlong  flight,  and  with  a  dreadful  carnage,  to  the 
very  walls  of  their  stronghold ;  and  that  Sebastopol 
itself — ^that  symbol  and  citadel  of  Eussian  power, 
with  its  mighty  fleets,  its  enormous  arsenals,  and  its 
redoubtable  garrison — has  become  the  prey  of  the 
conquerors  at  the  end  of  a  ten  days'  campaign. 
Never,  since  the  days  of  Napoleon — ^we  may  almost 
say  since  the  days  of  Caesar— has  an  exploit  of  arms 
bin  attended  Jth  such  entire  or  such  Ltantaneous 
success.  The  arrival,  the  sight,  and  the  conquest, 
form  parts  of  one  and  the  same  event.  The  final 
triumph  followed  close  on  the  first  disembarkation ; 
and  all  the  anticipated  incidents  of  an  arduous  cam- 
paign, marches,  batties,  sieges,  and  stormings,  have 
been  crowded  into  a  single  impulse  of  onslaught  and 
victory.'  t 
Abeady  the  Czar  was  pictured  as  one  who  must 

*  '  Times,'  4th  Oct  1864.  f  '  TimeB/  5th  Oct  1854. 
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CHAP,  abandon  his  capital^  contenting  himflelf  with  the  forlorn 
"•  safety  that  k  to  be  found  in  the  vastness  of  central 
Russia;  and  the  country  between  Moscow  and  the 
confines  of  Asia,  was  pointed  out  as  the  possible  abode 
of  his  fallen  greatness.  *  We  are  told/  the  great  news- 
dealers said, — *  we  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  Emperor 
^  has  stiU  the  resources  of  an  inaccessible  territory, 

*  and  an  indomitable  will,  and  that  he  may  retire 

*  behind  his  steppes  to  preserve,  somewhere  between 
'  Moscow  and  Kasan,  the  palladium  of  his  dynasty.^ 
But  even  in  the  far,  dismal  land  thus  appointed  bim 
for  his  refuge,  Nicholas  was  to  be  pursued  by  the 
exulting  scorn  of  the  news-dealers.  Speaking  of  the 
Czar  as  betaking  himself  to  his  imagined  refuge  in  the 
country  between  Moscow  and  Kasan,  the  Company 
went  on  and  exclaimed :  '  But  is  that  the  part  of  a 
'  great  European  power,  to  abandon  frontiers  he  cannot 
'  defend,  and  to  pride  himself  on  a  gloomy  endurance 
'  of  evil,  when  his  own  weapons  are  turned  against 
'  him  ? '  *  If  the  challenging  taunt  thus  addressed  to 
the  Czar  was  a  fair  expression  of  the  state  of  English 
mind  on  the  4th  of  October,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  tone  of  our  country  on  that  happy  day  was 
rather  pugilistic  than  warlike. 

In  a  spirit  of  exultation  which  seemed — ^tiU  the  fol- 
lowing day — exactly  the  same  aa  just  pride,  the  con- 
ductors of  the  great  newspaper  went  on  to  contrast 
their  own  swift,  daring,  and  decisive  strategy  with 
that  of  the  mere  soldiers  and  sailors  who  had  troubled 
their  brains  by  foreseeing  aU  kinds  of  hindrances : — 

*  *  Times,'  4th  Oct.  1864. 
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*  We  were  reminded  by  veteran  speakers  that  we  CHAP. 
'  knew  nothing  of  wax,  that  such  enterprises  as  we       ^^' 
'  had  undertaken  were  not  the  work  of  a  campaign, 

*  that  our  enemy  was  mighty,  the  scene  of  action  dis- 
'  tant,  and  the  uncertainties  of  fortune  innumerable/  * 
Where  were  now  the  objectors?  When  a  general 
sends  home  an  account  of  a  victory,  he  is  wont  to 
begin  or  conclude  his  narrative  by  ascribing  the  re- 
suit,  after  all,  to  divine  favour;  and  if  to  the  men 
of  the  newspaper  (acting  always  in  the  name  of  the 
pubHc)  there  belonged  all  the  honour  of  designing  and 
forcing  on  the  aiterprise,  it  could  still  be  acknow- 
ledged with  a  proud  humility,  that  the  glory  of  ex- 
ecuting their  conception  was  not  to  be  claimed  by 
them,  nor  indeed  by  other  mortal.  Awe-stricken  by 
the  grandeur  of  their  own  '  Decisive  Intelligence ' — 
intelligence  afterwards  traced  to  the  flowery  speech 
of  a  Tartar — they  hastened  to  exclaim  :  *  The  awful 

*  rapidity,  the   overwhelming  force,   the  retributive 

*  effects,  of  ihis  visitation,  seem  to  arm  it  with  the 
'  terrors  of  a  divine  judgment' t 

It  could  not  but  be  that  writing  of  this  kind  would 
be  followed  by  the  operation  of  *  drawing  a  moral/ 
If  the  Newspaper  spoke  aright,  the  *  moral '  the  coun- 
try drew  was  one  which  painfuUy  concerned  our 
Admiral  in  the  Baltic.  Before  the  false  news  from 
the  Euxine  had  undergone  contradiction.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  warned.  Hard  spurred  by  the  example 
of  those  who — as  said  the  great  journal — had  torn 
their  way  into  Sebastopol,  he  was  bidden  to  think 

♦  «  Tillies,'  5tli  Oct  1864.  t  '  Times;  4tli  Oct  1854. 
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CHAP,  how  his  fame  would  stand,  in  case  he  left  Cron- 
stadt    untaken:    *The   glorious   success   which   has 

*  attended  our  annies  in  the  Black  Sea  is  not  likely, 

*  we   suspect,  to   improve    the    feeling  with   which 

*  the  public  appear  to  regard  the  operations  in  the 

*  Baltic.  .  .  .  After  having  been  triumphant  in 
'  the  Black  Sea,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  content  with 

*  merely  holding  our  own  in  the  Baltic.     The  public 

*  will  now  look  for  something  more  eflFectually  con- 

*  ducive  to  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  war.' 
But  above  all,  England  vowed,  or  was  made  by  her 

sponsor  to  vow,  that  she  would  be  steadfast  in  her 
gratitude ;  and,  since  it  was  specially  declared  that 
so  much  of  the  public  gratitude  as  the  Paper  thus 
promised  to  our  commanders  was  on  account  of  that 
portion  of  their  achievements  which  had  been  officially 
authenticated,*  it  followed  that,  even  if  the  *  capture 

*  of  Sebastopol '  should  prove  to  be  fabulous,  the  vow 
would  lose  none  of  its  force. 

*  And  now,'  thus  spoke  the  great  journal — *  and 
'  now  what  should  be  done  at  home  ?  Now  that  our 
'  soldiers  and  seamen  have  performed  their  parts  so 

*  gloriously,  what  duty  remains  for  us  ?  The  duty  of 
'  providing  consolation  for  the  suflFerers,  rewards  for 

*  the  survivors,  and  honours  for  alL    .    .    .    We  have 

*  vows  to  perform.  We  prayed  for  success,  and  success 
'  has  been  given  us — ^given  us  in  measure  fall,  com- 
^  plete,  and  glorious,  beyond  hope  or  prophecy.  .  .  . 
'  We  have  as  much  right  to  pride  ourselves  upon  the 

*  conduct  of  our  commanders  as  on  the  courage  of 

♦  '  Times;  October  6, 1854,  p.  6,  4th  coL  L  108-114. 
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*  our  troops ;  and  indeed  the  success  of  this  glorious  CHAP. 
'  expedition  depended  in   an   unusual  degree  upon  » — A-' 

*  skilful  combination  and  judicious  tactics.     .     .     . 

*  We  are  now  called  upon  to  recognise  the  achieve- 

*  ments  of  valour  and  generalship  combined.     Sure 

*  are  we  that  the  gratitude  of  the  country  will  not 

*  prove  below  the  occasion.* 

These  vows  were  made  on  the  4th  and  5th  of 
October.  It  wanted  some  few  weeks  of  the  time 
when  the  humour  of  this  generous  yet  hasty  and 
impetuous  English  people  might  be  deemed  to  have 
so  changed,  that — after  the  sale  of  the  sheets  thus 
spread  over  with  praise  and  thanksgivings — the  Com- 
pany would  come  back  to  the  market  with  wares  of  a 
different  kind. 

The  error  of  believing  that  Sebastopol  had  fallen  The  venial 

character 

was  one  which  deserved  easy  pardon  ;  for  numbers  of  of  the  mis- 
those  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  the  truth  the  *  Fail 
were  equally  misled ;  *  and  even  the  false  step  which  « topoL' 
the  Company  made  in  lending  its  own  authority  to 
the  news,  found  a  parallel  in  the  similar  announce- 
ment which  was  made  by  the  French  Emperor  to 
troops  assembled  at  Boulogne ;  but  the  theory  which 
seeks  to  assign  the  cause  of  the  mistake  is  interest- 
ing, and  specially  relevant  to  one  of  the  points  I 
am  touchiBg. 

The  force  which  men  called  '  Opinion'  had  of  late  its  origin, 
made  such  conquests  in  England  that  city-bred  people 
were  growing  to  have  confused,  exaggerated  notions 

*  The  'Moming  Chronicle*  (with  poeeibly  some  other  Papers)  was 
waij  enoagh  to  eacape  the  delusion. 
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in  regard  to  the  scope  of  its  power ;  but,  more  per- 
haps than  all  others,  those  who  had  to  do  with  the 
public  prints  stood  exposed  to  this  form  of  error.  K 
sometimes  they  perceived  how  the  frontiers  of  an 
ancient  kingdom,  or  the  granite  of  an  enemy's  fortress 
stood  fast  against  this  new  moral  force,  they  did  not 
so  take  in  the  truth  as  to  be  able  to  act  on  their 
knowledge.  Great  things  had  been  done  in  their 
time  by  this  power ;  but  Public  Opinion  in  England, 
when  dealing  with  the  news  from  the  East,  went  and 
ran  itself  madly  against  a  question  of  fact — ^against 
a  question  whether  given  events  had  occurred  some 
eight  days  before,  and  three  thousand  miles  off  in  Crim 
Tartary.  If  the  Company  could  not  see  truth,  it  was 
the  longing  of  the  public  which  blinded  them.     '  Pro- 

*  bably,'  they  wrote — '  probably  the  intense  anxiety  of 
'  the  world  to  witness,  and,  if  possible,  to  accelerate, 
^  liie  discomfiture  of  the  power  of  Russia,  caused  this 

*  intelligence ' — ^the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Sebas- 
topol — *  to  be  more  greedily  received  than  it  deserved 

*  to  be.'  *  There  indeed  had  been  frailty,  and  error 
was  bom;  but  according  to  this  interesting  confes- 
sion, the  deceiver  was — ^who  could  have  thought  it  ? 
—the  deceiver  was  that  hoary  saint  long  worshipped 
as  Public  Opinion. 

If  it  could  be  believed  that  England  was  faithfully 
rendered  by  the  Company  which  engaged  to  portray 
her,  we  have  now  seen  with  what  demeanour  she  met 
the  tidings  of  victory.  It  used  to  be  said  by  people 
on  the  Continent  who  had  opportunities  of  watclung 

*  « Times,'  6th  Oct  1854 
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the  demeanour  of  men  of  various  nations  when  tried  CHAP, 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  gaming-table,   that  the  ^     ^'   * 
Englishman,  as  a  rule,  could  be  superbly  calm  whilst  i^J^m 
suflfering  ruinous  losses,  but  that,  when  Fortune  fa-  of  the^*^ 
voured  him,  he  was  apt  to  be  wanting  in  dignity  and  ^®'^' 
self-restraint;   and    supposing  that  the  foible  thus 
imputed  to  our  countrymen  had  been  brought  into 
violent  operation  by  all  this  news  from  the  East,  it 
will  be  acknowledged  that  the  language  of  the  jour- 
nal gave  an  only  too  truly  accurate  reflection  of  the 
Public  demeanour. 

We  saw,  however,  that  it  waa  a  principle  of  the 
Company  to  avoid  the  error  of  being  wiser  than  the 
people ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  from  an  excess  of 
attention  to  this  rule,  they  may  have  slided  for  a  mo- 
ment into  the  opposite  danger,  and  thus  overrun  by 
a  little  the  bursting  joy  of  the  nation.  Unless  we 
can  believe  that  for  once  the  Company  was  a  too 
frantic  exponent  of  the  national  mind,  and  that  Eng- 
land wsA  caricatured  by  those  who  spoke  in  her  name, 
we  shall  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  joy  of  the 
people,  and,  still  more,  their  haste  to  trample  upon 
a  foe  supposed  to  be  fallen,  was  wanting  in  sober- 
ness and  dignity— nay,  wanting  even  in  prudence ;  for 
if  one  nation  is  in  the  humour  to  insult  over  another 
on  account  of  a  rumoured  misfortune,  it  ought  at  the 
least  to  make  sure,  before  beginning  the  insults,  that 
the  migfOTtune  has  reaUy  occurred 

All  tihis  while,  I  have  been  delaying  my  account  of  The  coin- 

cidence 

the  vexatious  coincidence  which  was  referred  to  at  which 

took  1)lft06 

the  opening  of  the  chapter. 


October. 
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We  saw  that,  although  there  were  afterwards  and 
from  time  to  time  brief  revivals  of  hope,  yet  the  mo- 
nth^of  Daent  at  which  a  previously  well-founded  expectation 
of  speedily  taking  Sebastopol  came  all  at  once  to 
an  end  was  the  one  when  General  Rose  came  down 
to  Lord  Raglan,  and  annoimced,  on  the  part  of  the 
French,  the  full  consequences  of  the  disaster  sustained 
in  their  batteries.  The  change  wrought  by  a  single 
shell  proved  so  decisive,  that  whereas  Lord  Raglan, 
the  moment  before  the  explosion,  had  entertained 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  very  good  prospect  of  tak- 
ing Sebastopol  on  the  following  day,  he  saw,  when 
he  had  heard  General  Rose's  announcement,  that  the 
capture  of  the  place  must  thenceforth  be  regarded 
as  an  event  that  was  indefinitely  postponed.  Well, 
exactly  in  that  bitter  hour,  the  mail  which  had  come 
in  from  England  was  brought  from  the  Headquarters 
Camp  to  the  ground  in  front  of  the  3d  Division, 
where  Lord  Raglan  with  his  Staff  was  established. 
Men  opened  their  letters  and  newspapers,  and  in  an 
instant  there  lay  outspread  upon  the  ground  the 
capital  letters  of  the  *  Times '  announcing  the  '  Fall 
*  of  Sebastopol.'  The  real  discomfiture  and  the  fabu- 
lous triumph  were  brought  into  ugly  contrast.  In  the 
midst  of  the  disappointment  they  were  suffering,  and 
the  maledictions  they  failed  not  to  utter,  some  felt, 
I  think,  a  grim  pleasure  in  the  stumble  the  ^  Times ' 
had  made ;  and  they  hardly,  perhaps,  observed  that 
remarks  to  this  effect  were  in  one  sense  a  homage 
to  the  Company.  K  the  journal  had  not  had  a  high 
character  for  the  general  accuracy  of  its  intelligence 
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in  such  matters,  no  great  surprise  or  exultation  could  CHAP, 
well  have  been  roused  by  the  occurrence  of  a  single  >  ^',.> 
mistake. 

Lord  Raglan  was  pained;  and  in  private  he  ex-  LoniRag. 

lsil*S  OX- 

pressed  his  feeling  to  the  Secretary  of  State :    *  I  pmsioii 

*  cannot  but  deplore  the  ready  credence  which  has  been  ance  and 

*  given  by  the  public  in  England  to  the  announcement  provaL 

*  in  the  newspapers  of  the  capture  of  Sebastopol ;  and, 

*  indeed,  it  is  an  injustice  to  our  troops  to  view  the 
'  accomplishment  of  the  enterprise  as  an  ea^y  opera- 
^  tion ;  and  with  the  full  determination  to  do  every- 

*  thing  to  ensure  success,  I  must  still  regard  it  as  one 

*  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  of  no  great  certainty.'  * 

The  arrival  of  the  mail  with  a  newspaper  *  Fall  of 

*  Sebastopol,'  was  rendered,  of  course,  the  more  jarring 
by  the  accident  of  its  having  come  upon  Lord  Raglan 
in  the  very  hour  when  his  hope  of  quickly  taking  the 
place  had  been  suddenly  chilled ;  but  the  example  is 
only  one  out  of  numbers  all  tending  to  show  how 
easy  it  was  for  the  news-dealer  to  bring  England  and 
her  army  to  cross  purposes  by  trying  to  follow  too 
closely  a  war  some  three  thousand  miles  distant. 


IL 

Having  possibly  imagined  that  the  venturesome  Effect  of 
design  of  attacking  the  Czar  in  the  Crimea  would  be  ^nce  of 
sooner  or  later  arrested  hy  the  counsels  of  their  own  S^i^t 
officers,  or  else  by  the  prudence  of  Lord  Raglan,  the  ^^J^°^^ 
authorities  of  the  French  War  Office  were  apparently  ^^^ 

*  Lord  Baglan  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  ISth  Oct  1654. 
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CHAP,  slow  to  accept  full  belief  in  the  enterprise,  and  feel 
' — , — '  sure  that  the  contemplated  invasion  would  actually 
occur;*  but  so  soon  as  they  knew  that  a  landing 
had  been  really  effected,  they  made  haste  to  gather 
and  send  out  the  men  and  the  means  which  might 
enable  them  to  reinforce   and  sustain  the  invading 
army.    They  judged  it  needful  to  establish  a  great 
place  of  arms  on  the  Bosphorus,  which  might  serve 
as   a  reservoir  of  strength  wherewith  to  feed  the 
war. 
Beception       The  tidiugs  of  the  Alma  were  received,  it  would 
ofthetid-  seem,  by  the  French  people  with  a  joy  not  trans- 
Ahn^  and  gTcssing  the  bouuds  of  soberness ;  but  to  the  Em- 
^^o^      peror,  by  reason  of  the   evident  effect  they  might 
SebMto-     have  upon  his  tenure  of  power,  they  were  of  deeper 
^^  moment     Being  absent  from  Paris,  he  was  in  some 

measure  cut  off  from  the  advice  of  the  wary  officials 
who  might  have  helped  him  to  test  the  accounts  with 
all  the  severity  needed ;  and  from  this  cause  it  pro- 
bably was  that  he  fell  into  the  error  of  announcing 
the  capture  of  Sebastopol  to  the  troops  in  the  camp 
of  Boulogne. 

The  official  fanctionaries  in  Paris  were  more  guarded, 
and  the  columns  of  the  '  Moniteur '  gave  no  warranty 
of  the  report  that  the  enemy's  stronghold  had  fallen. 
This  abstinence  wa«  owing  perhaps  to  the  strictness  of 
the  rules  by  which  an  official  state  journal  must  be 
bound.  Without  any  such  safeguard,  however,  the 
conductors  of  the  '  Journal  des  Debats  ^  had  also  the 

*  The  inferences  leading  to  this  conclusion  are  very  strong,  but  the 
matter  is  not  of  such  importance  as  to  warrant  discussion. 
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merit  of  seeing  that  the  reports  which  naxrated  the  CHAP, 
capture  of  Sebastopol  were  not  so  surely  trustworthy  -  /  • 
as  to  enforce  or  warrant  belie£ 

Some  days  later,  an  error  was  committed  which  Error  com- 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  seriously  endangering  the  the  Em. 
Anglo-French  Alliance.     When  Marshal  St  Amaud's  S^Siie" 
despatches  came  in,  the  French  Emperor  (as  his  Min-  ment  of 
ister  afterwards  explained)  was  so  exceedingly  eager  i^^*^  ' 
to  impart  to  France  without  delay  accounts  narrating  Pubii^i- 
the  success  of  the  expedition,  that,  without  suppression  deyatcheg 
or  alteration,  he  rashly  ordered  the  immediate  publica-  disparag. 
tion  of  the  documents,  as  also  of  a  plan  and  a  drawing  English, 
of  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  which  had  been  sent  home 
by  Admiral  Hamelin, 

The  plan  was  the  one  sketched  by  the  French  the 
day  before  the  battle  to  illustrate  the  project  submit- 
ted by  Marshal  St  Amaud  to  Lord  Eaglan.*  The 
drawing  purported  to  be  a  rough  view  of  the  battle 
as  seen  firom  the  ships ;  and,  however  defective  the 
work  may  have  been  in  other  respects,  the  artist  was 
hardly  to  be  blamed  for  not  introducing  the  English, 
because  they  were  fighting  their  battle  at  a  distance 
of  several  miles  from  him.  Still,  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  Alliance,  it  was  an  ugly 
circumstance  that,  under  the  official  sanction  of  the 
*  Moniteiu','  there  should  appear  a  representation  of 
the  battle  of  the  Alma  with  the  English  army  left 
out. 

But  the  principal  danger  to  the  Alliance  was  the  The  tend- 
one  brought  about  by  publishing  Marshal  St  Amaud's  Marshal 

*  A  fjocsimile  of  this  is  given  in  voL  ii.  p.  261  (4th  edition). 
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despatch  to  the  Emperor.*  From  a  fair  construction 
of  this  it  would  probably  be  gathered  that  the  victory 
on  the  Alma  was  substantially  the  Marshal's  own 
achievement ;  that  he  had  raised  himself  into  the 
position  of  a  French  generalissimo,  having  under  his 
virtual  control  an  English  contingent ;  that  this  Eng- 
lish contingent,  by  reason  of  its  slowness,  had  been 
giving  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble ;  and  that  the  part 
which  the  English  ultimately  found  means  to  take  in 
the  battle  was  rather  a  brilliant  reparation  for  past 
shortcomings,  than  a  fight  having  real  importance, 
or  tending  to  decide  the  result.  But  beyond  that, 
in  disparagement  of  the  English,  St  Amaud,  as  I 
think,  never  meant  to  go;  and  my  impression  is 
that,  as  far  aa  waa  compatible  with  the  overruling 
intention  of  making  the  victory  his  own,  he  wished 
and  intended  to  do  full  justice  to  the  English  army. 
The  narratives  of  the  Marshal  were  not,  however, 
so  construed  by  the  conductors  of  the  Parisian  press. 
Partly  from  his  despatches,  but  partly  also  from  the 
sketch  (to  which,  by  sending  it  to  the  'Moniteur,' 
the  Emperor  had  given  the  semblance  of  official 
authenticity),  the  conductors  of  the  Paris  newspapers 
thought  themselves  warranted,  it  seems,  in  treating 
the  victory  on  the  Alma  as  simply  a  French  achieve- 


*  This  was  the  only  despatch  from  the  French  Headquarters  which 
seems  to  have  excited  any  very  general  attention  either  in  Paris  or 
London ;  and  in  the  trouhles  to  which  it  gave  rise,  I  do  not  observe 
that  the  really  official  and  comparatively  accurate  despatch — ^the  one 
addressed  to  the  Minister  of  War — ^was  ever  referred  to  as  tending  to 
mitigate  or  explain  away  the  statements  which  Marshal  St  Amaud 
addressed  to  the  Emperor. 
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ment,  and  almost  ignoring  the  presence   of  either  CHAR 
an  English  general  or  an  English  army.*  >     ^' -. 

The  English  residents  in  Paris  are  a  numerous  indigna- 
and  not  unimportant  portion  of  our  people.  With  English 
them,  as  was  natural,  the  outburst  of  indignation  in  Paris, 
began.  They  knew  that  their  feUow-countrymen, 
with  an  army  not  far  from  being  equal  in  numbers  to 
that  of  the  French,  had  fought  a  bloody  battle,  in- 
curring heavy  losses,  but  carrying  all  the  ground  in 
their  front ;  and  now,  when  it  seemed  that  the  two 
great  nations  might  enjoy  in  common  the  glory  they 
had  gained,  the  one  that  was  the  best  skilled  in  the 
art  of  appropriating  laurels  moved  forward  with  a 
quiet  dignity  which  was  as  Uke  as  could  be  to  a 
real  sense  of  ownership,  and  quietly  took  the  whole. 
This  indignation,  or  *  disgust,'  as  our  diplomatists  at 
the  time  described  it,  was  entertained  by  men  who 
sincerely  believed  that  each  army,  the  French  as 
well  as  the  English,  had  really  played  a  great  part — 
by  men  who  desired  nothing  more  than  that  their 
feUow-countrymen  should  have  a  share  of  the  glory 
which  they  believed  to  have  been  well  earned  by  the 
whole  of  an  Anglo-French  army. 

But  there  was  one  man  in  Paris  who  knew  more  Lord  Cow- 
than  these  indignant  complainers.    Partly  from  having  knowledge 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  General  Pose's  despatches,  SleUttie 
partly  from  conversation  held  with  Lord  Burghersh  Alma, 
whilst  passing  through  Paris,  but  in  a  great  measure 

*  This,  as  evidenced  by  the  despatches  before  me,  was  the  impression 
which  English  diplomacy  gathered  from  the  French  newspapers  at  the 
time.    I  have  not  read  the  newspapers  myself. 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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CHAP,  also,  it  must  be  sunnised,  fix)m  the  circumstance  of 

II 
' — ^-1— /  his  having  a  natural  faculty  for  educing  the  truth  out 

of  various  materials,  Lord  Cowley  had  come  to  under- 
stand the  battle  of  the  Alma.^ 

To  one  who  had  found  means  to  possess  himself  of 

this  knowledge,  the  spectacle  of  the  new  Empire  thus 

adding  ^  the  Alma'  to  its  list  of  victories  exclusively 

French,   must    have    been   specially    enraging;'  but 

Thfl  AUi-    diplomatists  have  to  govern  their  tempers,  and  Lord 

prehended  Cowlcy  would  possibly  havc  remained  silent,  if  it 

dangered.    wcrc  uot  that  he  pcrccivcd  the  Anglo-French  Alliance 

to  be  in  danger.     Before  many  hours,  the  indignation 

of  the  English  in  Paris  would  reach  London,  would 

spread  over  England,  would  within  the  next  fortnight 

get  out  to  the  Crimea,  create  fierce  animosity  there, 

and  end  by  making  it  impossible  for  the  Government 


*  Years  elapsed  before  it  could  be  said  that  any  considerable  number 
of  people  bad  attained  to  the  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  battle 
which  Lord  Cowley  acquired  in  the  first  few  days  of  October.  Lord 
Raglan's  admirable  despatch  did  not  help  towards  this  comprehensive 
as  distinguished  from  particular  knowledge,  because  it  carefully  avoided 
anything  like  an  account  of  the  whole  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  was 
strictly  confined  to  a  narrative  of  what  the  English — other  than  him- 
self— ^had  done.  Moreover,  by  omitting  to  record  the  part  that  he 
himself  had  taken,  he  left  a  chasm  in  his  narrative  for  which,  by  the 
by,  he  was  gracefully  chided  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  way  of 
any  one  desiring  to  understand  the  battle,  the  Russian  outpost  at  the 
viUage  of  Ulukul  Akles  was  the  confusing  circumstance.  It  led  people 
to  imagine  that  Prince  Mentschikoff's  position  extended  to  the  verge 
of  the  sea-cliff;  and  until  people  learnt  that  there  was  a  mile  or  so  of 
unoccupied  ground  between  the  Russian  left  and  the  sea,  it  was  difficult 
for  them  to  make  even  a  good  beginning  of  any  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  battle.  Lord  Raglan  was  so  struck  with 
the  accuracy  of  Lord  Cowley's  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  battle,  that 
he  spoke  of  the  paper  which  disclosed  our  Ambassador's  impression  as 
'perfect,'  and  even  said,  'You  must  have  written  it  by  inspiration.' 
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of  a  firee  country  to  maintain  with  the  new  Empire  CHAP, 
those   cordial    and    intimate    relations  which  were  ' — ^-1— ' 
needed,  of  course,  in  a  war  where  the  two  nations 
fought  side  by  side. 

This  being  the  condition  of  things,  and  delay  being 
obviously  dangerous,  Lord  Cowley,  without  waiting 
for  authority  from  home,  took  upon  himself  to  wait 
upon  the  Emperor's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and,  though  maintaining  a  cordial  and  friendly 
tone,  to  remonstrate  in  serious,  and  even,  one  may 
say,  indignant,  language  against  the  course  which 
the  French  Government  had  taken  in  publishing 
despatches  offensive  to  England  and  her  army. 

At  this  interview,  our  Ambassador  began  his  remon-  Lord  Cow- 
strance  by  reading  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  the  follow-  mon-'* 
ing  passage  from  Marshal  St  Amaud's  despatch  to  the  His  inter- 
Emperor  :    *  I  had  desired  the   English  to   prolong  M^Droayn 
^  themselves  on  their  left  in  order  to  menace  the  right  ^®  ^  "^*' 

*  of  the  Eussians  at  the  time  when  I  should  be  giving 

*  them  occupation  at  their  centre ;  but  their  troops 
'  [the  troops  of  the  English]  did  not  get  into  line  till 
^  half-past  ten.   They  bravely  made  up  for  this  delay.'* 

*  I  thus  translate  the  words, '  J^avais  engagd  les  Anglais  k  se  pio- 
'  longer  sor  lexxt  gauche  pour  menacer  en  mSme  temps  la  droite  des  Busses 
*  pendant  que  jo  les  occuperais  au  centre,  mais  leurs  troupes  ne  sont  ar- 
'  rivdes  en  ligne  qu'&  dix  heures  et  demie.  EUes  ont  bravement  repar^  ce 
'  retard.'  If  the  word  '  desired'  (as  here  used)  is  not  a  sufficing  equiva- 
lent for  '  engag^,'  I  know  of  no  better  one.  This  sentence  of  Marshal 
St  Amaud'Sy  and  the  troubles  which  followed,  will  probably  be  cited 
where  French  is  carefully  taught  as  affording  an  instance  of  diplomatic 
remonstrance,  and  the  temper  of  mighty  States,  with  (potentially)  the 
fioite  of  a  great  alliance  and  of  Europe  all  hanging  upon  the  niceties  of 
the  verb  '  engager.'  By  the  adepts,  including  our  Ambassador  at  the 
Tuileries,  the  phrase,  it  would  seem,  was  regarded  as  implying  that  the 
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CHAP.  When  he  had  read  the  passage,  Lord  Cowley  ex- 
^^  pressed  his  regret  that  it  should  have  been  published 
with  the  sanction  of  the  French  Government.  He 
said  Aere  were  two  facts  impUed  by  the  paragraph  in 
question :  1st,  that  the  Marshal  had  the  direction  of 
the  movements  of  her  Majesty^s  forces;  and,  2dly, 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  to  a  certain  extent 
compromised  by  the  delay  which  was  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  advance  of  the  British  troops.  He 
said  that,  from  the  use  of  the  word  *  reparer,'  he 
could  not  but  gather  that  a  fault  was  alleged  to  have 
been  committed. 

He  urged  that,  though  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
the  French  commanders  from  writing  what  they 
pleased,  it  was  clearly  the  province  of  the  French 
Grovemment  to  take  care  that  nothing  oflfensive  to 
their  Allies  was  published  by  their  authority. 

After  going  into  some  details  on  the  subject  of  the 
embarkation  and  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  Lord  Cowley 
thought  it  well  to  let  the  French  Govemment  see 
that  he  at  least  knew  something  as  to  the  respective 
parts  taken  in  the  action  by  the  two  armies.    He  said 

Marshal  had  the  direction  of  the  moyements  of  her  Majesty's  forces ; 
and  I  gather  that  the  Imperial  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs — Shaving, 
perhaps,  the  fear  of  the  fVench  Academy  before  his  eyes — ^was  unable 
to  deny  that  this  must  be  indeed  the  effect  of  the  sentence,  for  he  made 
no  attempt  to  defend  St  Amaud,  by  trying  to  deduct  anything  from 
the  subtle  and  recognised  energy  of  the  verb  '  engager.'  The  word 
seems  to  import  something  less  than  an  order,  but  it  is  more  cogent 
than  a  request;  and  Lord  Cowley  perhaps  judged  rightly  the  effect 
of  the  sentence  when  (without  asserting  that  it  imported  an  actual 
direction)  he  said  that  Marshal  St  Amaud  expressed  himself  in  a  way 
implying  that  he  had  a  right  or  power  to  direct  the  movements  of  the 
English  troops. 
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plainly  that  the  English  had  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  CHAP. 
L  Jdon,  (ie  rL>.  mam  position  having  been  -5l- 
in  firont  of  the  English,  whilst  General  Bosquet  had 
nothing  to  confront  but  some  difl&cult  ground* 

After  waxning  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  of  the  serious 
consequences  which  might  ensue  unless  more  care 
should  be  taken  in  future.  Lord  Cowley  entreated  the 
Minister  to  speak  to  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  war  and  naval  departments,  and 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  pubHcations, 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  received  this  communication 
in  the  most  courteous  manner.  He  frankly  enough 
confessed  and  regretted  the  error  that  had  been 
conmiitted,  and  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  taking 
better  care  for  the  future.  He  added — ^and  he  said 
he  could  give  this  assurance  with  truth  —  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Queen's  troops  in  the  battle  had  been 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  French  army.  He  said 
he  was  certain  the  Marshal  had  not  intended  to  con- 
yey  the  shadow  even  of  a  reproof. 

Lord  Cowley  said  he  thought  that  for  the  future 
—  he  evidently  intended  no  sarcasm  —  the  reports 
published  in  so  delicate  a  matter  as  the  participation 
of  two  armies  in  one  great  enterprise,  should  be  con- 
fined aB  much  as  possible  to  facts. 

M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  throughout  this  interview  was  Notwith- 
most  courteous,  and  promised,  as  we  saw,  to  do  all  that  the  oouf- 

*  The  '  nothing'  of  the  Ambassador  is  suhstantiaUy  accurate,  bnt 
must  not  be  taken  in  a  sense  abioltUely  literal,  because,  as  we  know, 
Bosquet  interchanged  some  shots  with  the  outposts  at  Uluknl  Akles, 
and  was  afterwards  engaged  hj  the  artiUery  of  the  force  which  he  had 
*  turned.' 
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CHAP.  Lord  Cowley  asked  him ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
v_^J — '  fair  words  of  a  minister  would  not  suffice  to  allay  the 
Jjj^^'  indignation  which  had  been  provoked,  and  for  some 
Diwyn  hours  the  Alliance  was  in  jeopardy.  The  danger  was 
the^^  not  one  which  sprang  from  any  evil  design  on  the  part 
anoe  waa    ^f  ^jj^  French  Emperor — ^the  rupture  of  the  Alliance 

in  jeo-  *  ^ 

P*~y-       at  that  time  would  apparently  have  been  ruinous  to 
him— but  simply  from  his  pardonable  eagerness  and 
wmt  of  compj^  in  .  time  of  trying  e^tement. 
a™..         Yet  on  tToecdon-^  inSrf\appened  m^ 
which  all    timcs  affccrwards — ^it  was  the  fate  of  the  Emperor  to 
^i^JS      be  shielded  by  fortune  from  the  perUous  consequences 
SltiSfif "   of  his  mistake.     At  the  very  .time  when  the  indigna- 
lisL  °^     tion  of  diplomatists  and  of  the  English  in  Paris  was 
upon  the  point  of  extending  over  England,  and  putting 
the  Alliance  in  the  gravest  peril,  there  came  tidings  of 
almost  the  only  imaginable  event  (except,  perhaps,  a 
fresh  battle  or  the  capture  of  Sebastopol)  which  would 
Tidings  of  havc  bccu  Calculated  to  hush  the  storm.     France  and 
St  Ar<       England  learnt  that  Marshal  St  Amaud  was  dead.  The 
d^th?       intelligence  acted  upon  the  wrath  of  the  English  with 
Its  effect.    iinine(jiat^  an(j  decisive  effect.     Although  their  com- 
plaint was,  in  form,  against  the  French  Government 
for  publishing  papers  which  our  statesmen  regarded 
as  'offensive,'  yet,  practically,  any  Englishman  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  founding  his  expressed 
indignation  upon  the  contents  of  the  Marshal's  de- 
spatches, was  silenced  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  the 
hand  of  the  writer  was  cold. 
Circum-         During  several  months  Marshal  St  Amaud  had  been 

Btances  _  . 

tending  to  Subjected  to  a  kind  of  inspection  which  our  country- 
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men  in  general  would  judge  to  be  cruel  and  unfair.    He  CHAP, 
had  vanity,  he  had  a  perilous  fondness  for  the  use  of  ' — ^J—^ 
his  pen,  and  he  trusted  the  French  post-office.     It  re-  Se^<^th 
suited  that  his  foibles  were  laid  bare  to  the  world  niudding 
without  mercy.     The  private  letters  which  he  had  J|^^*^ 
addressed  in  all  confidence  to  personal  friends  and  ^^. 
relatives  were  opened  and  copied  before  they  reached  ™®°*' 
their  destinations ;  and  as  the  letters  of  his  enemies  naud's 
in  the  French  camp  were  subjected  to  the  same  Et^and 
process,  any  minister  or  other  public  man  who  had  ©f  ^er  ^ 
these  transcripts    before    him,   was  furnished  with  ^^"i 
just  those  materials  which  were   the  best  fitted  to  S^^t** 
produce  an  ill  impression,  of  the  man  to  whom  the  ^^^ 
French  army  had  been  trusted*    All  those  little  ac-  ni  effect 
counts  of  himself  and  his  actions  which  were  likely  to  upon  the 
be  read  with  delight  and  even  approval  by  the  close  repuS^on 
friends  and  relatives  to  whom  the  letters  had  been  Marrfiai. 
addressed,    were    exposed    to  the  scornful   eyes  of 
strangers,  aud  enemies,  but  also  to  tiie  criticism  of 
cold-blooded  men  sincerely  desiring  to  make  out,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  business,  whether  .the  French  army 
in  the  East  was  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  chief;  and, 
the  reputation  of  the  Marshal  being  subjected  to  a 
trial  of  this  severe  kind,  there  is  no  room  for  won- 
derimr  that  it  should  have  become  more  and  more 
diSt  to  ^Btain  lim  .gaiBst  the  e«^t  of  Opmion. 
If  the  death  of  the  Marshal  was  a  relief  to  the  French 
Government,  it  was  not  the  less,  for  that  reason,  a 
subject  of  international  condolence.     Our  Government  The  con- 
condoled ;  and  if  they  had  desired  to  show  that  their  the  Eng- 
words  were  not  without  warrant,  they  might  have  emment.* 
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CHAP,  said,  as  we  know,  that  by  Lord  Raglan  himself — and 
II  <f  ^ 

^^ — '  who  else  of  our  countrymen  could  be  so  competent 

to  speak  ? — ^the  loss  had  been  deeply  regretted.* 
HighopiD-      From  the  arrangements  of  the  French  post-oflSce, 
Engiisii     there  resulted  at  least  one  advantage  to  the  cause  of 
foSS  to     truth.     In  communications  to  their  friends  and  rela- 
yr^ed  in  tivcs,  which  they  meant  to  be  private,  French  officers 
ceptedlet-  testified  their  admiration  of  the  English  soldiery  in 
p^nch      action ;   and,  along  with  the  other  contents  of  the 
officers,      letters,  these  statements  were  disclosed.     They  con- 
veyed what  was  evidently  at  that  time  the  genuine 
feeling  of  the  French  army.     So  far  as  I  have  learnt, 
no  men  in  all  France  were  bo  free  from  the  tendency 
to  undue  boastfulness  and  depreciation  of  others  as 
the  men  composing  her  army  in  the  field.      . 
The  Em-        The  French  Emperor  had  hardly  been  extricated 
gr  ■  by  fortune  from  the  consequences  which  were  result- 

Madame     ing  from  his  rash  publication  of  the  *ofiensive'  de- 
stAmaud.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  stumblcd  again,  aud, 

without  apparently  having  had  the  least  notion  of  the 
construction  which  would  be  put  upon  his  words, 

itsimme-   roused  the  indignation  of  the  English  Grovemment. 

JiSr^-  Having  to  addrS  a  letter  of  condoLce  to  the  widow 
of  Marshal  St  Arnaud,  he  thought  fit  to  make  this 
CQpmiimication  a  vehicle  for  imputing  to  some  per- 
sons imnamed  an  endeavour  to  obstruct  the  expedition 
against  Sebastopol  by  their  timid  counsels.     Now,  as 


*  Ante,  voL  iii.  p.  109.  Lord  Raglan's  expression  of  regret  was  con- 
tained in  a  private  letter,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  merely 
formal.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Lord  Baglan  at  that  time  had  not 
seen  the  despatch  which  our  authorities  regarded  as  *o£fensive.' 
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France  knew  nothing  of  the  paper  which  I  have  called  CHAP, 
the  *  unsigned  remonstraace/ *  and  as  it  might  weU  sJ^L^ 
be  judged  highly  improbable — though  it  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  the  fact — ^that  the  French  Emperor, 
in  a  letter  of  condolence  to  a  gentlewoman,  should 
have  meant  to  assail  his  own  officers  in  the  form  of 
innuendo,  there  seemed  to  be  little  room  for  doubt- 
ing that  the  English  must  have  been  the  delinquents 
to  whom  he  ascribed  timid  counsels. 

Our  Government  took  fire  at  the  supposed  charge, 
and  an  indignant  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the 
Government  of  the  Emperor.  This  time,  however, 
the  cure  for  the  mischief  was  easily  found.  The 
Emperor  consented  to  insert  in  the  *Moniteur'  a  Deciara- 
distinct  assurance,  declaring  that  the  allusion  had  no  *  ModI- 
reference  to  the  English.  This  accordingly  was  done, 
and  in  very  plain  terms:   "The  Mowing  words  of 

*  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Marechale  de  St 

*  Amaud,  viz.,  "resisting  timid  counsels,'^  have  been 
'  made  the  subject  of  false  interpretations.  The  only 
'  object  of  the  words  was  to  make   specially  con- 

*  spicuous  the  energy  of  Marshal  de  St  Amaud  in 

*  opposing  the  very  natural  differences  of  opinion 
'  which,  on  the  eve  of  so  grave  a  resolution,  were 

*  nmnifested  in  the  counsels  of  the  French  army  and 
'  fleet.'  t  This  declaration,  of  course,  put  an  immediate 
end  to  the  misunderstanding  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments which  the  Emperor's  words  had  occasioned. 

It  was  apparentiy  surmised  at  the  time  that  the 

♦  AnUy  voL  it  p.  (in  4th  edition)  155. 

t  '  Moniteor '  announcement,  dated  Paris,  le  30  Octobre. 
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CHAP.  Emperor's  disclaimer  of  all  intention  to  allude  to  the 

II 
^ — ^-I—^  English  was  a  sacrifice  of  truth  to  policy ;  but  a  full 

2rto*the  knowledge  of  what  had  occurred  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
i^oTSe  timber  strongly  tends  to  dispel  that  idea.  It  seems 
^SSuon''  pl^  *1^^*  *1^®  French  officers  who  submitted  for  con- 
sideration the  unsigned  remonstrance  of  the  8th  of 
September  were  the  men  to  whom  the  Emperor  allud- 
ed. The  remonstrants  were  officers  of  great  weight 
and  authority,  who  put  forward  what  may  be  called 
orthodox  military  considerations  —  considerations  of 
such  a  kind  as  would  have  been  probably  approved 
by  the  French  War  Office,  though  opposed  to  the 
personal  wishes  of  the  Emperor.  For  that  reason 
alone  the  Emperor  might  naturaUy  have  been  will- 
ing  to  level  a  blow  at  them ;  but  another  and  yet 
more  cogent  motive  was  apparently  conducing  to  his 
somewhat  infelicitous  taunt.  After  the  victory  of 
the  Ahna,  and  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
Allied  armies  in  the  invaded  country,  he  might  well 
seek  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  sanctioned,  and 
promoted  the  enterprise. 

The  Emperor  at  this  time  had  not,  perhaps,  learnt 
all  that  passed  on  the  8th  of  September  and  the 
days  which  followed.  If  he  had  known  the  entire 
truth,  and  had  been  willing  to  disclose  it^  he  would 
have  said  that  Marshal  St  Amaud  was  so  grievously 
ill  at  the  time  as  to  be  physically  incapable  of  himself 
reconsidering  the  question  of  the  invasion  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  remonstrants — that  in  these  circum- 
stances he  placed  the  decision  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  Commander  —  and  that  Lord  Raglan,  then 
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eluding  discussion,  and  gliding,  as  it  were,  into  action,  CHAP, 
found  means  to  overrule  the  remonstrance  without  ' — ^ 
even  attempting  to  refute  it,  and  drew  forward  the 
whole  Armada^  whether  French  or  English  or  Turkish, 
to  the  rendezvous  off  Cape  Tarkan.* 


m. 

Prince  Mentschikoff  wrote  no  despatch  recounting  No  de- 
the  disaster  he  had  undergone  on  the  Alma^t  but  he  ^ntinff 
sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  St  Petersburg.  ofljie 

For  several  days  towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  Ynr^  *" 
September,  the  Czar  had  been  growing  more  and  more  ^^**^' 
impatient  for  tidings.     His  impatience,  it  seems,  was  The  Czar's 
rather  the  longing  for  the  good  news  he  expected  than  expect- 
the  result  of  evil  foreboding.   It  is  said  that  he  looked  *^^' 
upon  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  unwarlike  rashness  of 
the  invasion  with  a  feeling  akin  to  pity ;  and  assuring 
himself  that  the  Allies  would  soon  be  his  prisoners, 
he  ordered,  they  say,  that  in  that  event  the  captive 
armies  of  the  West,  but  more  especially  the  English, 
should  be  treated  with  kindness. 

At  length  the  moment  came  when  it  was  announced  Hia  recep- 

tion  of  toe 

to  the  Czar  that  an  aide-de-camp  firesh  come  from  the  tidingi  of 
Crimea  was  in  the  ante- room. j:    He  was  instantly 
brought  into  the  Czar's  presenca     By  brief  word  or 


*  See  chap.  iz.  voL  II. 

t  An  official  narratiye  of  the  battle  was  afterwards  prepared  at  the 
Russian  Headquarters ;  bnt  was  in  the  form  of  a  journal.  The  aide-de- 
camp despatched  to  St  Petersburg  carried,  it  is  believed,  no  word  of 
writing  from  the  Prince. 

%  This  aide-de-camp,  I  have  heard,  was  Mi^or  Qregg. 
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CHAP,  eager  gesture  he  was  ordered  to  speak.  He  spoke — 
'  Sire,  your  army  has  covered  itself  with  glory,  but 
* ^    Then  instantly  the  Czar  knew  that  the  tale 


to  be  told  was  one  of  disaster.  With  violent  impreca- 
tions he  drove  the  aide-de-camp  from  his  presence. 
The  aide-de-camp,  however,  understood  that  he  was 
liable  to  be  again  called  in;  and  after  a  time — a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  think  I  have  heard — he  was  once 
more  in  the  Czar's  presence.  The  Czar  was  changed 
in  look.  He  seemed  to  be  more  composed  than  he 
had  been,  but  was  pale.  When  the  aide-de-camp 
approached,  the  Czar  thrust  forward  his  hand  as 
though  to  snatch  at  something,  and  imperatively 
cried,  *  The  despatch ! '  The  aide-de-camp  answered, 
'  Sire,  I  bring  no  despatch.'  '  No  despatch  ? '  the  Czar 
asked,  his  fury  beginning  to  rekindle  as  he  spoke. 

'  Sire,  Prince  Mentschikoff  wa3  much  hurried,  and ' 

' Hurried  1'  interrupted  the  Czar;  *What!  what  do 
*  you  mean?  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  was  running?  '* 
Again  his  fury  became  imcontrollable ;  and  it  seems 
that  it  was  some  time  before  he  was  able  to  hear  the 
cruel  sound  of  the  truth.  When  at  length  the  Czar 
came  to  know  what  had  befallen  his  army,  he  gave 
way  to  sheer  despair ;  for  he  deemed  Sebastopol  lost, 
and  had  no  longer  any  belief  that  the  Chersonese  was 
still  a  field  on  which  he  might  use  his  energies. 

I  have  said  that  this  man,  gathering  into  his  own 
person  all  the  power,  all  the  will,  all  the  cares  of  the 
empire,  was  verily  and  indeed  that  which  he  had 
dared  to  call  himself  when  he  said  that  he  was  '  the 

♦  *  Est  ce  ^u'il  counait  ?' 
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'  State.'  I  have  said,  too,  that  because  the  religion  CHAP, 
and  the  national  passions  of  his  obedient  millions 
were  his  religion  and  his  passions,  therefore,  in  his 
superb  and  stately  form  vast  Russia  was  truly  incar- 
nate. But  never  was  this  incarnation  more  manifest 
than  in  the  time  of  the  nation's  trouble.  Because  a 
disaster  had  come  upon  Eussia,  her  Czar  was  first 
raging,  then  prostrate.  He  obeyed  the  instinct  which 
brings  a  man  in  his  grief  to  sink  down  and  lie  parallel 
with  the  earth,  and  to  seek  to  be  hidden  from  all 
eyes.  He  took  to  his  bed.  Knowing  the  danger  of 
approaching  him,  everybody  was  scared  from  the  door 
of  the  chamber.  By  the  side  of  the  low  pallet-bed 
that  he  lay  on  there  was  a  pitcher  of  barley-water,  or 
some  such  liquid,  and  of  that,  it  is  supposed,  from 
time  to  time  he  drank ;  but,  except  the  nourishment 
thus  obtained,  it  is  beUeved  that  for  many  days  he 
took  no  food. 

This  period  of  blank  despair  was  indeed  so  pro- 
longed that,  when  other  and  better  tidings  were  be- 
ginning to  come  in  from  the  Crimea,  the  Czar,  it  is 
said,  still  lay  in  the  same  condition. 

People  feared  to  approach  him  so  long  as  there  was 
nothing  to  set  against  the  thought  of  the  defeat  on  the 
Alma ;  but  when  the  more  hopeful  accounts  came  in, 
some  thought  they  might  approach  him  once  more. 
Going  to  his  bedside,  they  told  him  of  these  new 
tidings,  and  spoke  of  it  as  possible,  if  not  even  likely, 
that  Sebastopol  might  still  be  saved.  But  the  Czar 
would  put  no  faith  now  in  any  words  of  hope.  Nay, 
he  raged,  as  they  say,  against  those  who  sought  to 
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CHAP,  comfort  him,  saying  :  *  You  are  the  men,  you  are  the 
^^'       '  very  men,  who  brought  me  to  thi&— who  brought 

*  me  into  this  war  by  talking  to  me  of  the  power 

*  of  the  English  "  peace  party."     Yes ;  you  are  the 

*  men,  the  very  men,  who  persuaded  me  that  the 
^  English  would  trade  and  not  fight.      Leave  me ! 

*  leave  me!' 


^ 
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CHAPTER   III. 


Aftee  the  failure  of  the  1 7th  of  October,  the  Allies  CHAP, 
had  determined  to  imdertake  a  new  plan  of  attack.   .     ^  ' .. . 
The  French  were  now  to  proceed  against  the  Flagstaff  ^^  ""^ 
Bastion  by  regtdar  approaches.      The  English,  it  was  ^\l^^ 
known,  with  difl&cult  ground  in  their  front,  and  hav-  ^^^®*- 
ing  but  scant  means  of  carrying  on  extensive  siege 
works,  would  be  able  to  do  but  little  towards  attaining 
the  Redan  by  regular  approaches ;  but  it  was  agreed  Detennin- 
that,  whenever  the  French  should  be  ready  for  the  pro^d 
assault  of  the  Flagstaff  Bastion,  the  English,  at  one  il^^^' 
point  or  other,  should  also  storm  the  defences.     In  j^^^^Se 
the  night  of  the  l7th  of  October,  the  French  so  pro-  ^00^" 
longed  their  first  parallel  as  to  disclose  their  new  plan  ^^^^ 
of  proceeding  against  the  Flagstaff  Bastion.  *^®- 

It  was  determined,  however,  that,  pending  the  time 
which  would  be  occupied  in  proceeding  by  regular 
approaches,  the  cannonade  should  go  on ;  and  it  was 
in  pursuance  of  that  part  of  the  design  that  the  Eng- 
lish, on  the  1 8th  of  October,  had  maintained  the  fire 
of  their  batteries. 

Since  the  silencing  of  their  fixe  on  the  17th  of  c»Dnon. 
October,  the  French  had  been  not  only  repairing  the  19th  Oct. 
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CHAP,  havoc  made  in  their  works,  but  establishing  new, 
powerful  batteries ;  and  as  it  was  known  that,  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 9th,  they  would  be  in  a  condition  to 
reopen  their  fire  with  largely  increased  means,  the 
hour  of  trial  was  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest 
by  the  Allies.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that,  notwith- 
standing the  adoption  and  continual  prosecution  of 
the  plan  for  carrying  forward  regular  approaches, 
there  was  a  revival  of  the  hope  which  had  animated 
the  Allies  at  the  opening  of  the  first  cannonade.  Men 
trusted  that,  imder  the  more  powerful  fire  which  the 
French  were  now  about  to  direct  against  it,  the  Flag- 
staflF  Bastion  might  be  brought  to  such  a  condition  as 
to  warrant  an  assault ;  and,  the  English  being  ready 
at  any  time  to  storm  the  Bedan,  there  was  a  prospect 
that,  after  all,  the  more  summary  of  the  two  methods 
might  be  successful.  In  that  aspect,  the  cannonade 
of  the  19th  of  October  would  be  a  repetition  of  the 
attack  which  the  Allies  had  commenced  just  two  days 
before,  though  about  to  be  attempted,  this  time,  with 
more  numerous  and  more  powerful  batteries. 

But  the  preparations  of  the  French  were  under  the 
eyes  of  Colonel  de  Todleben ;  and  he  assured  himself 
that,  so  long  as  they  might  continue  to  assail  him 
from  a  narrow  front  of  fire,  he  would  be  able  to  keep 
his  ascendant,  by  meeting  their  increase  of  armament 
with  an  increase  yet  greater  than  theirs. 

And  Todleben  got  the  dominion.  Two  of  the 
French  batteries  were  visited  by  the  calamity  of 
explosions ;  a  third  was  silenced  by  fire  at  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  at  three  in  the  after- 
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noon  there  was  no  longer  any  French  battery  which  CHAP, 
continued  the  strife.  ^     ^ '  .> 

The  English  fire  was  maintained  with  great  energy 
the  whole  of  the  day,  and  directed,  for  the  most  part, 
against  the  Redan. 

At  evenliig  the  cannonade  ceased.  Ko  material 
injury  had  been  done  to  the  works  of  defence ;  but 
in  killed  and  wounded  this  day  the  Russians  lost  516 
men. 

Every  day  from  this  tune  until  the  evening  of  the  The  six 

successive 

25th  of  October  the  fire  of  the  Allies  was  continued,  days  of 
but  every  day  also  it  was  encountered  by  Todleben  which  foi- 

longed  iiho 

with  a  ceaseless  energy.  His  defence  of  the  place  i9th  Oct.  - 
would  be  weakly,  nay,  almost  wrongly,  described  by 
calling  it  *  obstinate;'  for,  united  to  all  the  gifts 
which  the  defender  of  a  beleaguered  fortress  should 
possesa.  he  had  a  rare  flexibility  of  mind,  which  en- 
abled  him  to  bend  his  vast  powers  to  every  chang- 
ing phase  of  the  conflict.  Far  from  ofiering  to  the 
foe  a  resistance  of  the  kind  which  the  EngHsh  caU 
*  dogged,'  he  was  enterprising,  disturbing,  aggressive. 
If  there  could  be  Uttle  rest  for  a  garrison  living  within 
the  range  of  such  energies,  there  was  now  even  less 
on  Moimt  Rodolph,  where  the  French,  with  their 
magazines  too  often  exploding,  and  their  batteries  too 
offcen  enfiladed  by  new  works  thrown  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, were  undergoing  a  trial  of  such  a  kind  as  might 
tend  to  make  them  distrustful  of  their  own  engineers. 
They  hardly  at  the  time  understood  the  true  root  of 
liie  evils  which  beset  them,  but  that  which  reaJly 
stood  in  their  path  was  warlike  genius. 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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CHAP.       Under  the  direction  of  this  great  volunteer,   the 

III  • 

>     V '   ^  Russians,  though  suffering  carnage,  could  steadfastly 

hold  their  ground.  By  fighting  their  batteries  in 
the  day-time  with  unsparing  valour,  and  achieving  at 
night  immense  labours,  they  were  able  to  present  to 
the  besiegers  every  morning  a  line  of  defence  which 
was  not  only  strong  and  unbroken,  but  even  aug- 
mented in  strength ;  and  they  also  found  means  to 
provide  themselves,  as  the  struggle  continued,  with  a 
more  and  more  efficient  protection  against  the  mis- 
siles of  war.  The  comparative  immunity  enjoyed  by 
the  garrison  after  the  19th  of  October  they  owed 
mainly  to  the  traverses  and  other  defensive  works 
which  were  growing  up  round  them  each  night,  but 
in  part  also  to  the  skill  which  they  were  acquiring 
from  practice  in  the  art  of  descrying  and  eluding  the 
heavier  missQes  of  war.  On  the  18th,  as  we  saw 
(when  only  the  English  were  firing),  the  Russians  in 
killed  and  wounded  lost  no  less  than  543  men ;  but 
although,  during  the  six  days  which  followed  the 
19th  of  October,  a  cannonade  equally  vigorous  was 
maintained  by  both  the  French  and  the  English,  yet 
during  that  period  the  average  daily  loss  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  killed  and  wounded  was  reduced  to  254. 
The  whole  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  which  the 
Russians  sustained  from  the  siege  down  to  the  even- 
ing of  the  25th  of  October  was  officially  stated  to  be 
3834. 
Measnres  But  whilst  Todlcbcu  thus  met  all  the  exigencies  of 
teracting  the  daily  cannonade,  he  devoted  yet  more  of  his  skill 
in  their      and  energy  to  the  object  of  counteracting  what  he 
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now  perceived  to  be  the  main  design  of  the  Allies.  CHAP. 

Ill 
From  the  moment  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  ^     ^    ^ 

of  October,  he  saw  how  the  French  on  Mount  Ro-  pj^^ing 
dolph  had  newly  opened  the  ground  along  a  distance  jfJ^J^ 
of  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  he  assured  himself  that  ^^^^ 
they  had  determined  to  assail  the  Flao:staff  Bastion  ^*'  •?• 
by  regular  approaches.  As  an  engineer,  he  entirely 
approved  their  decision ;  for  there  were  many  circum- 
stances which  concurred  to  make  the  Flagstafi*  Bastion 
a  weak  point  in  the  line  of  defence;  but  so  much 
the  more  for  that  reason  he  laboured  to  frustrate  the 
assailants.  By  means  of  a  chans^e  efiected  in  the 
OTg«i«tion  J  the  Mght  o^tpos.^  U  found  it  po^ 
sible  to  inflict  much  heavier  losses  than  before  upon 
the  French  working  parties,  and,  indeed,  to  carry  the 
interruption  to  such  a  length  as  to  render  the  pro- 
gress of  the  approaches  exceedingly  slow ;  but  also 
he  constxucted  fresh  batteries  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  new  design  of  the  French  in  all 
its  .uceessiistage,,  so  orfeSg  hi,  .eas^  that  fl.e 
nearer  they  might  draw  their  approaches  the  more  he 
would  be  enabled  to  ply  them  with  fire ;  and  adher- 
iBg  to  his  favourite  principle,  he  never  ceased  to 
take  care  that,  whenever  the  moment  might  come 
for  assaulting  the  work,  any  troops  employed  in  the 
ent.rpri«,  id  U  u^de/a  stoL  of'nuU 


I 

the  I 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


CHAP.  Before  entering  upon  the  narrative  of  a  battle  in 
>    "^y*   .  which  the  English  division  of  horse  took  a  principal 
'^Li^t    P^^>  i*  seems  right  to  speak  of  the  selections  that 
S£^T^    were  made  by  our  governing  authorities  when  they 
for  sSvice  ^iid^rtook  to  name  the  general  officers  who  were  to 
^^^^       be  entrusted  with  cavalry  commands  in  the  army  de- 
spatched to  the  East.     K  a  minister  were  unhappily 
forced  to  cast  his  eyes  over  a  crowd  of  officers  who 
had  none  of  them  rendered  war  service,  and  to  try  to 
draw  out  from  among  them  the  three  or  four  gifted 
men  who  could  best  be  entrusted  to  act  in  the  field  as 
generals  of  cavalry,  it  would  be  senseless  to  blame 
The  great   him  for  failing  in   so  hard  a  task;   but  when  it 
fitnei       SO  happens  that  withm  recent  years  the  State  has 
a^Scabie  Carried  on  war,  there  surely  is  one  test  of  fitness 
Stete^iuis    'w^^ch  has  such  paramoimt  value,  that  the  neglect  to 
war^^th^  apply  it  can  hardly  be  deserving  of  pardon,  or  even, 
in  recent    ^^tq  "w'ould  say,  of  indulgence :  Has  the  officer  whose 
^''"'        name  is  submitted  done  recent  service  in  the  field  ? 
Has  his  service  been  briUiant  ?     Has  he  shown  his 
prowess  in  action  a^  a  cavaliy  officer?    Ha^  he  in  any 
rank,  however  humble,  taken  part  in  cavalry  fights  ? 


»■    "  ^■■-"^i"^wi^^"^-^"^l»p^»^»'^l^ 
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Is  he  of  the  age  for  a  cavaby  man  ?    Is  he  either  under  CHAP, 
thirty-five,  or  else  a  man  so  fresh  come  from  the  per-  -     , '   - 
formance  of  cavaby  feats  that  the  question  of  age  may 
be  waived  ?    If  the  minister  finds  that  all  these  ques- 
tions must  be  answered  in  the  negative  by  a  portion 
of  the  candidates,  whilst  others  can  answer  affirma- 
tively, it  would  surely  appear  to  follow  that  he  has 
already  effected  some  progress  towards  a  selection  of 
the  right  names,  because  he  can  thenceforth  confine 
his  investigation  to  the  merits  of  those  oflBcers  who 
have  served  in  the  field,  and  eliminate  those  who 
have  not.     To  our  own  countrymen,  more  especially,  Great  ad- 
the  principle  inight  be  expected  to  recommend  itself,  enjwed 
because  it  so  happened  that,  notwithstanding  the  land  in 
long  duration  of  the  peace  which  had  been  exist-  ^' 
ing  between  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  England  ^^  uirt 
had  a  superb  list  of  cavalry  officers  in  the  early  ^j^^^^^" 
prime  of  life  who  had  done  brilliant  service  in  the  done  sct- 

■^  vice  m  the 

field.  field- 

Well,  elimination  proceeded — a  choice  was  made;  i^e deters 
but  it  was  with  an  actually  inverting  effect  that  these  ©f  our  au- 
operations  took  place.     Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  it  to  tekf 
ia  nevertidess  t^e  that,  in  nonunatmg  genend  offieers  ^"^ 
fa  eav^  eommand,  in  Ae  East,  the  na»«.  of  the  E«i, 
men  who  had  done  service  in  the  field  were  all  set  i^^^f^® 
aside,  and  that  from  the  peace-service  residue  exclu-  ^"^^^ 
sively  the  appointments  in  question  were  made.  rendered 

The  officer  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  our  cavalry  ^^ 
division  was  Lord  Lucan.     To  his  want  of  experience  Lord 
in  the  field  there  was  added  the  drawback  of  age ;  for 
he  had  attained  to  a  period  of  life  at  which  no  man 
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CHAP,  altogether  unused  to  war  service  could  be  expected  to 
burst  into  fame  as  a  successful  cavahy  general ;  but 
by  nature  Lord  Lucan  was  gifted  with  some  at  least 
of  the  qualities  essential  for  high  command;  and  his 
fifty-four  years,  after  all,  however  surely  they  may 
have  extinguished  the  happy  impulsiveness  which  is 
needed  for  a  wielder  of  the  cavalry  arm,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  impaired  his  efficiency  in  the  general 
business  of  a  commander.  He  enjoyed  perfect  health ; 
he  saw  like  a  hawk ;  and  he  retained  such  extraor- 
dinary  activity  of  both  body  and  mind,  that  perhaps 
the  mention  of  his  actual  age  makes  it  really  more 
difficult  than  it  might  otherwise  be  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  tall,  lithe,  slender,  and  young-looking 
officer,  pursuing  his  task  of  commander  with  a 
kind  of  fierce,  tearing  energy,  and  expressing  by  a 
movement  of  feature  somewhat  rare  amongst  Eng- 
lishmen the  intensity  with  which  his  mind  worked. 
At  every  fresh  access  of  strenuousness,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  moments  preceding  strenuous  speech,  his 
face  aU  at  once  used  to  light  up  with  a  glittering, 
panther-like  aspect,  resulting  from  the  sudden  fire 
of  the  eye,  and  the  sudden  disclosure  of  the  teeth, 
white,  even,  and  clenched. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  whilst  stiU  ahnost 
a  boy,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  encouraged  in  his 
career  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  even  to  receive 
words  of  counsel  and  guidance  from  ike  lips  of  the 
great  captain.  In  later  years,  he  had  had  the  spirit 
and  enterprise  to  join  the  Russian  army  whilst  engaged 
in  military  operations,  thus  giving  himself  the  ad  van- 
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tage  of  seeing  a  campaign ;  *  and  I  cannot  but  believe  CHAP, 
that  the  tune  thus  spent  was  more  conducing  to  warlike 
efficiency  than  many  a  diligent  year  employed  in  peace 
service  at  home.  Independently  of  the  general  advan- 
tage derived  from  a  glimpse  of  reality,  Lord  Lucan 
^e^  fio.  ^  e^cpLel  of  that  1^  on  the 
Danube  some  knowledge  of  a  more  special  kind  in 
regard  to  Russian  troops ;  and  there  is  reason  for  in- 
ferring that  his  mode  of  handling  the  English  cavalry 
in  the  Crimea  was  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the 
impressions  of  his  earlier  days.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before,  he  had  come  back  from  the  Danube  cam- 
paign with  a  low  opinion  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  but 
with  a  high  respect  for  the  infantry— more  especiaUy, 
it  seems,  for  the  infantry  when  gathered  in  heavy 
column ;  and  he  not  only  carried  those  opinions  with 
him  to  the  Crimea,  but  continued,  when  there,  to  hold 
them  unchanged,  and  even,  perhaps— though  uncon- 
sciously— to  make  them  the  basis  of  his  resolves. 

Lord  Lucan's  intellectual  abilities  were  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  combined  as  they  were  with  the  ex- 
traordinary energy  of  which  I  have  spoken,  they 
might  seem  to  constitute  power.  Experience,  too,  had 
shown  that  he  could  apply  these  qualities  effectively 
to  at  least  one  grade  of  military  duty,  for  at  the  time 
when  he  exercised  a  Lieutenant-Colonel's  command 
his  regiment  waa  in  excellent  order. 

No  military  duties  in  peace-time  could  suffice  to 

*  In  the  war  of  1828-9  against  the  Sultan,  Lord  Lncan  was  attached 
to  the  Staff  of  Prince  Woronzoff ;  and  I  have  heard  that  he  was  gra- 
ciotuly  chided  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  for  too  freely  exposing  his  life. 
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CHAP,  absorb  sucb  energies  as  those  wHcli  Lord  Lucan  pos- 
sessed ;  and  during  a  period  of  many  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Russian  war,  he  had  engaged 
himself  in  the  conduct  of  large  agricultural  opera- 
tions, carried  on  upon  his  own  estates  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland*  With  him,  the  improvement  and 
culture  of  land  had  not  been  a  mere  quiet  resource 
for  dawdling  away  the  slow  hours,  but  a  serious  and 
engrossing  business,  eliciting  sustained  energy.  In 
executing  his  designs  for  the  improvement  of  his  Irish 
estates,  he  pressed  on,  it  appears,  with  a  great  strength 
of  purpose  which  overthrew  all  interposed  obstacles ; 
and  that  ruthlessness  perhaps  was  a  circumstance 
which  might  be  numbered  amongst  the  reasons  for 
giving  hii  a  command,  because  le  innovating  force 
of  wiU  which  he  evidenced  was  a  quality  which  had 
at  the  time  a  special  and  peculiar  value.  At  the 
commencement  of  operations  in  the  field,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  man  who  is  not  of  an  almost  violent 
nature  to  prepare  troops  long  used  to  peace  service  for 
the  exigencies  of  actual  war,  by  tearing  them  out  of 
the  grooves  in  which  they  have  long  been  moving.  Of 
course,  the  grave  task  of  choosing  our  cavaby  generals 
was  converted,  as  it  were,  into  guess-work  by  the 
determination  to  take  them  exclusively  from  the  list 
of  those  officers  who  had  never  served  their  country 
in  the  field ;  but  apart  from  that  grave  objection,  and 
the  objection  founded  on  age.  Lord  Lucan  was  an 
officer  from  whom  much  might  be  reasonably  hoped, 
if  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  could  be  inferred 
from  the  general  force  of  his  intellect,  and  if  also  it 
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could  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  would  prove  wiU-  CHAP, 
ing  and  able,  after  having  long  had  his  own  way,  to 
accept  the  yoke  of  military  subordination  in  the  field, 
and  to  bear  it  with  loyalty  and  temper. 

Lord  Lucan  had  one  quality  which  is  of  great  worth 
to  a  commander,  though  likely  to  be  more  serviceable 
to  a  commander-in-chief  than  to  one  filling  a  subordi- 
nate post.  He  had  decision,  and  decision  apparently 
so  complete  that  his  mind  never  hankered  after  the  re- 
jected alternative.  His  convictions  once  formed  were 
so  strong,  and  his  impressions  of  facts  or  supposed 
facts  so  intensely  vivid,  that  he  was  capable  of  being 
positive  to  a  degree  rarely  equalled.  "When  he  deter- 
mined that  he  was  right  and  others  wrong,  he  did 
not  fail  also  to  determine  that  the  right  and  the  wrong 
were  right  and  wrong  with  a  vengeance.  In  sum- 
ming up  before  the  House  of  Lords  an  argument 
attempting  the  refutation  of  a  despatch  sent  home  by 
Lord  Eaglan,  he  spoke  in  a  way  which  was  curiously 
characteristic.  He  did  not  dilute  his  assurances  with 
the  language  of  moderation.  *My  Lords,'  he  said, 
'  I  believe  I  have  now  answered  every  charge  con- 
'  tained  in  Lord  Raglan's  letter.     I  pledged  myself  to 

*  refute  every  accusation ;   I  said  that  I  would  not 

*  leave  a  word  unanswered.  I  believe  I  have  fully 
'  fulfilled  the  undertaking  I  gave — have  not  left  two 

*  words  together,  but  have  torn  the  letter  to  rags 

*  and  tatters.'  Coming  from  Lord  Lucan,  this  Ian- 
guage  was  no  vulgar  brazenry :  it  represented  the 
irrepressible  strength  of  his  real  though  mistaken 
conviction. 
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CHAP.  From  the  qualities  observed  in  this  general  oflBcer 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  it  might  have  been 
difficult  perhaps  for  a  minister  to  infer  the  peculiar 
tendency  which  developed  itself  in  the  field;  but 
what  happened  was — ^that,  partly  from  the  exceeding 
vigour  of  his  intellect,  partly  from  a  naturally  combat- 
ive, antagonistic  temper,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
circiunstance  of  his  having  been  long  accustomed  to 
rural  and  provincial  sway,  Lord  Lucan  in  the  Crimea 
disclosed  a  habit  of  mind  which  was  calculated  to  en- 
danger his  efficiency  as  a  subordinate  commander.  He 
sufiered  himself  to  become  an  inveterate  critic — ^an  in- 
veterate critic  of  the  orders  he  received  from  Headquar- 
ters ;  and  since  it  happened  that  his  criticism  almost 
always  ended  in  his  coming  to  a  strong  disapproval  of 
hi,  iief  s  direction.,  he  of  co»r«  lo«  that  Wort  of 
mind  which  is  enjoyed  by  an  officer  who  takes  it  for 
granted  that  his  chief  must  be  right,  and  had  to  be 
constantly  executing  orders  with  the  full  persuasion 
that  they  were  wrongly  conceived.  Plainly,  that  was 
a  state  of  mind  which  might  grievously  impair  a  man's 
powers  of  action  in  the  field,  not  only  by  chilling  him 
with  the  wretched  sensation  of  disapproving  what  he 
had  to  do,  but  also  by  confusing  him  in  his  endeav- 
ours to  put  right  interpretations  upon  the  orders  he 
received. 

It  was  never  from  dulness  or  sloth,  but  rather 
through  a  misaiming  cleverness,  that  Lord  Lucan  used 
to  fall  into  error.  With  a  mind  almost  always  ap- 
parently in  a  confident  and  positive  state,  he  brought 
it  to  bear  in  a  way  which  so  often  proved  infelicitous, 
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that  bis  command  in  the  Crimea  was  made  on  the  CHAP. 

IV 
whole  to  appear  like  that  of  a  wrong-headed  man ; 

but  I  imagine  that  this  result  was  in  no  smaU  meas- 
ure produced  by  the  circumstance  of  his  being  almost 
always  in  an  attitude  of  oppugnancy;  and  there  is 
room  for  believing  that  under  other  conditions,  and 
especially  if  detached,  and  acting  for  the  time  inde- 
pendently, he  might  have  evinced  a  much  higher 
capacity  for  the  business  of  war  than  he  found  means 
to  show  in  the  Crimea.  There,  at  all  events,  he  was 
not  at  all  happily  circumstanced ;  for  besides  being 
whoUy  unarmed  with  the  authority  which  is  conferred 
by  former  services  in  the  field,  he  had  so  yielded  to  his 
unfortunate  habit  of  adverse  criticism  as  to  be  more 
often  fretted  than  animated  by  the  orders  which  came 
down  from  Headquarters ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  under  him  a  general  officer  commanding  one  of 
Ms  brigades,  who  was  rather  a  busy  antagonist  than  a 
zealous  and  devoted  lieutenant. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  control 
of  a  large  body  of  cavahy  in  action  carries  with  it 
one  peculiar  source  of  embarrassment.  If  the  general 
commanding  leads  a  charge  in  person  {aa  Murat  was 
accustomed  to  do),  he  loses,  of  course,  for  a  time  his 
power  of  per^onaUy  directing  the  troops  not  included 
in  his  first  line,  and  so  abdicates  during  the  interval 
one  of  his  principal  functions  as  a  general.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  clings  to  his  power  as  a  general,  and 
declines  to  narrow  his  authority  during  several  criti- 
cal minutes  by  taking  the  part  of  a  leader,  he  must  be 
content  to  forego  a  large  share  of  the  gloiy  which  at- 
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CHAP,  taches  to  cavalry  achievements.  He  may  deserve  and 
attain  the  high  credit  of  seizing  the  happiest  moments 
for  successively  launching  his  squadrons ;  but  in  com- 
bats of  horse,  the  task  of  actually  leading  an  attack  is 
plaM,  so  ^OMcntou,  a  burinl  that'it  would  U 
difficult  for  any  man  coming  new  to  field  service  to 
build  up  any  lofty  repute  as  a  general  of  cavalry,  by 
ordering  other  people  to  charge. 

Therefore,  for  general  as  well  as  for  special  reasons, 
Lord  Lucan's  command  was  one  of  an  embarrassing 
kind ;  but  despite  the  inherent  difficulties  of  his  posi- 
tion— despite  all  the  hindrances  created  by  himself,  and 
the  hindrances  created  by  others — ^he  was  a  diligent, 
ind^tigabU  c^^d J-alwapinheaia.,  alwa^J 
his  post^  always  toiling  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
maintaining  a  high,  undaunted,  and  even  buoyant 
spirit,  under  trials  the  most  depressing.  He  expended 
a  prodigious  industry  upon  his  dutiea  It  may  be 
that  he  was  not  perfectly  consequent,  or  that  his 
measures  were  wrong  or  ill-timed,  or,  again,  that  he 
was  unduly  thwarted ;  for  certainly  the  result  seems 
to  have  been  that,  in  proportion  to  the  energy  exerted, 
his  mind  left  no  great  trace  of  its  action ;  but  if  a 
man's  power  of  commanding  could  be  safely  inferred 
from  mere  words,  the  collection  which  has  been  made 
of  Lord  Lucan's  divisional  orders  would  be  a  strik- 
ing example  of  vigour  applied  to  the  management  of 
cavalry  in  a  time  of  the  heaviest  trials.  Disliking 
apparently  every  sacrifice,  however  temporary,  of  the 
controlling  power,  he  did  not  take  upon  himself  to 
lead  in  person  any  cavalry  charge ;  and  therefore  the 
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de^ee  in  whicli  lie  may  have  been  qualified  for  that  C  HA  P. 
very  peculiar  kind  of  duty  must  of  course  be  a  sub-  ' — ^-^ 
ject  of  conjecture  rather  than  proof;  but  his  com- 
posure under  heavy  fire  was  so  perfect  that,  even  in 
an  army  where  prowess  evinced  in  that  way  was  ex- 
ceedingly general,  it  did  not  escape  observation.  *  Yes, 
*  damn  him,  he's  brave,'  was  the  comment  pronounced 
on  Lord  Lucan  by  one  of  his  most  steady  haters. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  giving  the  general  tenor 
of  Lord  Lucan's  services  as  commander  of  our  cavalry 
in  the  Crimea ;  *  but  I  have  sought  to  prepare  for  my 
account  of  the  action  in  the  plain  of  Balaclava,  by 
conveying  beforehand  some  impression  of  the  officer 
who  there  commanded  our  cavalry.  Some  such 
glance  was  the  more  to  be  desired  because  Lord 
Lucan's  abilities  were  evidently  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  he  found  means  to  disclose  by  the  part 
he  took  in  the  battle. 

It  should  be  understood  that  Lord  Lucan  did  not 
thrust  himself  into  the  command  of  our  division  of 
horse.  All  he  had  asked  for  was  to  have  charge  of  a 
single  infantry  brigade. 

L  EngS,  diLon  of  h.r»e  n«..bered  two  bri- 
gades,  one  of  which  comprised  the  Light  Cavalry,  the 
other  our  Heavy  Dragoons.  The  Light  Brigade,  as 
we  know,  was  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Cardigan. 

Lord  6«dig».,  when  .pp;in.*d  U,  to  oomLnd.  i^<^ 
™  .bout  fifty^yen  years  old.  <md  h»a  never  .een  '^ 
war  service.      From  his  early  days  he  had  eagerly 

*  The  place  for  that  will  be  the  chapter  in  which  I  deal  with  the 
period  of  Lord  Lucan's  recaU. 
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CHAP,  longed  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  although  pre- 
' — A-'  vented  by  his  father's  objections  firom  entering  the 
army  at  the  usual  period  of  life,  he  afterwards- 
that  is,  at  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age  —  was 
made  a  comet  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  He  pursued 
his  profesdon  with  diligent,  .Renting  WuJl  much 
firom  the  House  of  Commons  (of  which  he  was  at  that 
time  a  member)  for  the  purpose  of  doing  orderly  duty 
as  a  subaltern  in  the  8th  Hussars.  Aided  partly  by 
fortune,  but  partly  by  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  operation  of  the  purchase  system,  he 
rose  very  quickly  in  the  •  service,  and  at  the  end  of 
about  seven  yeais  from  the  period  of  his  entering  the 
army,  he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel. 

He  had  a  passionate  love  for  the  service— a  fair 
knowledge,  it  is  believed,  of  so  much  cavalry  business 
as  is  taught  by  practice  in  England — a  strong  sense 
of  military  duty  —  a  burning  desire  for  the  fame 
which  awaits  heroic  actions — and,  finally,  the  gift  of 
high  courage.  Lord  Cardigan's  valour  was  not  at  all 
of  the  wild,  heedless  kind,  but  the  result  of  strong 
determination.  Even  from  his  way  of  riding  to  hounds, 
it  was  visible,  they  say,  that  the  boldness  he  evinced 
was  that  of  a  resolute  man  with  a  set  purpose,  and 
not  a  dare-devil  impulse.  He  bore  himself  firmly  in 
both  the  duels  he  fought;  and  upon  the  occasion 
which  opposed  him  to  an  officer  against  whom  he  was 
bitterly  angered,  he  shot  his  foe  through  the  body.* 
His  mind,  although  singularly  barren,  and  wanting 
in  dimensions,  was  not  without  force;  and  he  had 

*  Without,  I  tliink,  Jdlling  him. 
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the  valuable  quality  of  persistency.  He  had  been  so  CHAP, 
constituted  by  nature,  or  so  fonned  by  the  watchful 
care  which  is  sometimes  bestowed  upon  an  only  son, 
as  to  have  a  habit  of  attending  to  the  desires  and  the 
interests  of  self  with  a  curious  exactitude.  The  tend- 
ency, of  course,  was  one  which  he  shared  with  nearly 
all  living  creatures ;  and  it  was  only  from  the  extraor- 
dinary proportions  in  which  the  attribute  existed,  and 
from  the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  mask  the  propen- 
sity, that  it  formed  a  distinctive  peculiarity.  When 
engaged  in  the  task  of  self-assertion  or  self-advocacy, 
he  adhered  to  his  subject  with  the  most  curious  rigour, 
never  going  the  least  bit  astray  from  it,  and  separat- 
ing from  it  all  that  concerned  the  rest  of  creation  as 
matter  altogether  irrelevant  and  uninteresting.  Others 
before  him  may  have  secretiy  concentrated  upon  self 
an  equal  amount  of  attention ;  but  in  Lord  Cardigan 
there  was  such  an  entire  absence  of  guUe,  that  ex- 
actiy  as  he  was  so  he  showed  himself  to  the  world. 
Of  all  false  pretences  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
feigning  an  interest  in  others  he  was  as  innocent  as 
a  horse.  Amongst  his  good  qualities  was  love  of 
order ;  but  this  witii  him  was  in  such  morbid  excess, 
that  it  constituted  a  really  dangerous  foible,  involv- 
ing  Hm  from  time  to  time  in  mischief.  One  of  his 
qnarrels  was  founded  upon  the  colour  of  a  bottle ;  an- 
other upon  the  size  of  a  tea-cup.  In  each  case  the 
grievance  was  want  of  uniformity.  To  his  formulated 
mind  the  distinction  between  lawful  and  right  was 
imperceptible.  A  thousand  times  over  it  might  be 
suggested  to  him  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  sleep- 
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CHAP,  ing  on  board  liis  yacht — ^a  yacht  with  a  French  cook 
on  board — ^when  not  only  all  the  officers  and  men 
under  him,  but  also  his  divisional  chief,  were  cheer- 
fully bearing  the  hardships  and  privations  of  camp 
life ;  but  a  thousand  times  over  he  would  answer  that 
he  iadulged  himself  thus  with  the  permission  of  Lord 
Raglan ;  and  the  lawfulness  of  the  practice  being  thus 
established,  he  never  seemed  to  understand  that  there 
could  remain  any  question  of  propriety,  or  taste,  or 
right  feeling. 

With  attributes  of  this  kind,  he  was  plainly  more 
fitted  to  obey  than  to  command.  Having  no  personal 
ascendancy,  and  no  habitual  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  he  was  not,  of  course,  at  all  quali- 
fied to  exert  easy  rule  over  English  gentlemen,  and 
his  idea  of  the  way  to  command  was  to  keep  on  com- 
manding. There  surely  was  cruelty  in  the  idea  of 
placing  human  beings  under  the  military  control  of 
an  officer  at  once  so  arbitrary  and  so  narrow ;  but  the 
notion  of  such  a  man  having  been  able  to  purchase  for 
himself  a  right  to  hold  Englishmen  in  military  sub- 
jection is,  to  my  mind,  revolting.  Lord  Cardigan 
incurred  a  series  of  quarrels,  and  was  removed  from 
the  conmiand  of  his  regiment;  but  afterwards,  by 
the  special  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  was 
restored  to  active  service. 

There  can  hardly  have  been  any  well-foimded 
expectation  that  Lord  Cardigan  would  be  able  to  go 
through  a  campaign  without  engaging  in  quarrels; 
and  never,  surely,  by  action  or  speech,  did  he  convince 
the  dispensers  of  military  authority  that  he  was  a 
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man  who  would  be  competent  to  meet  the  emergen-  CHAP, 
cies  of  war  with  the  resources  of  a  fruitful  mind.  ^ — ^-1— / 
I  imagine  that  the  first  active  Bishop  or  Doctor  of 
Divinity  whom  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Horse 
Guards  might  chance  to  have  met  on  horseback  would 
probably  have  been  much  more  competent  than  Lord 
Cardigan  (whose  mind  worked  always  in  grooves)  to 
discover  and  seke  the  right  moment  for  undertaJcing 
a  cavalry  charge.  Yet  without  the  attributes  of  a 
commander,  a  man  may  be  a  resolute,  faithftd,  heroic 
soldier;  and  that  surely  is  the  kind  of  glory — it  is 
glory  of  no  mean  kind — which  can  best  be  claimed 
for  Lord  Cardigan.  In  despite  of  all  the  faults  which 
he  had  manifested  to  the  world  when  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Light  Brigade,  there  stUl  remained 
good  grounds  for  trusting  that,  as  long  as  he  should 
be  acting  in  the  performance  of  what  he  might 
clearly  understand  to  be  his  duty,  he  would  perform 
it  with  precision,  with  valour,  and,  if  need  be,  with 
unsparing  devotion. 

If  between  Lord  Lucan  and  Lord  Cardigan  there  LordLu- 
could  be  discovered  any  points  of  resemblance,  these  Lord  Car- 
were  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  conducive  to  har-  gl^a" 
mony.     They  were,  both  of  them,  contentious ;  and  fy"^®*^ ' 
whether  from  natural  gifts,  or  from  long  habits  of 
disputation,   they  had  both   of  them  powers  of  a 
kind  which  are   commonly  developed    in    lawyers, 
though  not  certainly  in  lawyers  of  the  same  quality. 
Lord  Lucan  was  the  able,  the  cogent,  the  strenuous, 
the  daring  advocate,  whoso  opponents  (especially  if 
they  happened  to  be  in  the  right)  were  to  be  not 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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CHAP,  merely  answered  but  crushed.  Lord  Cardigan,  in  his 
-  ^  •  -  forensic  aspect,  was  of  the  species  which  repeats  a 
hundred  times  over  in  the  same  words  the  same  ver- 
sion of  the  same  facts,  persistently  ignores  the  whole 
strength  of  the  adversary's  argument,  and  which  also 
relies  a  good  deal  upon  what  in  the  courts  are  called 
*  points'  and  *  objections.'  Yet  it  would  seem  that 
he  must  have  been  capable  of  attaining  to  a  higher 
level ;  for  upon  one  occasion,  when  undertaking  to 
defend  himself  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons,  he  made 
what  the  House  regarded  as  a  very  good  speech. 
Lord  Lucan  and  Lord  Cardigan  were  both  of  them 
men  possessed  with  exceeding  self-confidence,  but  a 
self-confidence  resulting  from  very  different  springs 
of  thought.  Lord  Luoaa-s  .rJLnes,  in  hLS 
was  based  upon  the  consciousness  of  great  ability, 
and  upon  that  rare  vividness  of  impression  as  well 
as  that  strength  of  conviction  of  which  we  were  just 
now  speaking.  He  was  confident  because  he  was 
positive.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Cardigan's  as- 
surance was  not,  I  think,  founded  upon  any  quality 
which  could  be  rightly  called  self-conceit,  but  rather 
upon  the  corollary  which  he  drew  from  the  fact  of 
his  having  a  given  command.  He  was  so  extrava- 
gantly military  in  his  notions,  so  orderly,  so  strait- 
minded,  so  given  to  narrow  and  literal  interpreta- 
tions, that  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  been  en- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  a  brigade,  he  inferred 
his  perfect  fitness  for  the  task.  By  the  act  of  ap- 
pointing him  his  Sovereign  had  declared  him  fit,  and 
he  took  the  Queen  at  her  word.     When  we  see  him, 
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by-and-by,  side  by  side  with  a  cavalry  officer  of  war-  CHAP, 
lie  «pi«.ce,  ^  »  critical  moM^  we  shall  leam  "■ 
to  how  great  an  absurdity  a  loan  may  be  brought 
by  this  anny-list  process  of  reasoning.  So  far  did 
Lord  Cardigan  cany  the  inference,  that  once,  I  see- 
even  in  writing — when  maintaining  his  view  as  to 
the  extent  of  undisturbed  authority  which  should  be 
possessed  by  the  commander  of  a  brigade,  he  made 
bold  to  bracket  himself,  as  it  were,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  discussion,  with  no  less  a  man  than 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  basing  one  of  his  argumente 
upon  the  tacit  assumption,  that  because  Sir  Colin 
and  he  both  commanded  brigades,  they  were  both 
of  acm,  fterrfore.  entitled  I  ihl  Je  degree  of 
latitude. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  with  confidence  that 
officers  appointed  to  high  cavalry  commands  without 
having  earned,  them  by  serving  their  country  in  the 
field  would  all  at  once  show  themselves  able  to  put 
sound  constructions  upon  the  orders  which  were  to 
guide  them  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy;  and  the 
personal  qualities  of  Lord  Lucan  and  Lord  Cardigan 
were  not  of  such  a  kind  as  to  supply  in  this  point  the 
absence  of  warlike  experience.  With  Lord  Lucan 
the  danger  was,  that  his  fertile  and  vigorous  mind 
might  bring  him  into  some  elaborate  and  subversive 
process  of  reasoning.  If,  for  instance,  we  should  hear 
him  informed  that  he  is  tp  be  supported  by  infantry, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  find  him  convinced  that  the 
infantry  is  to  be  supported  by  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lord  Cardigan's  endeavours  at  construing  or- 
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CHAP,  ders  were  sure  to  be  characterised  by  an  exceeding 
rigidity,  which  might  be  preposterous  in  one  instance, 
in  another  superb.  If  ordered  to  hold  a  position,  he 
might  think  himself  planted  as  fast  as  a  sentry  at  the 
gate  of  a  palace.  If  ordered  to  advance  down  a  valley 
without  being  told  where  to  halt,  he  might  proudly 
abstain  from  supplying  the  omission,  and  lead  his 
brigade  to  destruction. 

Lord  Lucan  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Cardi- 
gan ;  but  so  little  beloved  by  him  that  in  the  eyes 
of  cynical  London,  an  arrangement  for  coupling  the 
one  man  to  the  other  seemed  almost  a  fell  stroke 
of  humour.  It  might  have  been  thought  that,  in  a 
free  country,  the  notion  of  carrying  official  perverse- 
ness  to  any  such  extreme  length  as  this  must  have 
been  nipped  in  the  bud.  It  was  not  so.  If  England 
wa3  free,  she  was  also  very  patient  of  evil  institutions, 
as  well  as  of  official  misfeasance.  She  trusted  too 
much  to  the  fitful  anger  of  Parliament,  and  the  chances 
of  remonstrance  in  print. 

In  justice  to  Lord  Cardigan — because  tending  to 
account  for,  and  in  some  measure  palliate,  the  act 
which  will  be  presently  mentioned  —  it  should  be 
stated  that,  some  short  time  before  the  embarkation, 
he  had  had  to  endure  a  bitter  disappointment,  under 
which  he  continued  to  smart  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  invasion.  Lord  Lucan  was  to  have 
been  left  in  Bulgaria,  and,  under  that  arrangement, 
Lord  Cardigan  in  the  Crimea  would  have  been  com- 
mander of  our  cavalry  during  several  momentous 
days,  without  being  liable  to  any  interference  except 
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&om  Lord  Baglan  hinxself ;  but  Lord  Lucan  success-  CHAP, 
fvdlj  insisted  upon  his  claim  to  be  present  with  the  >  ^'  .• 
portion  of  the  division  which  was  likely  to  come  first 
into  the  presence  of  the  enemy;  and  accordingly  Lord 
Cardigan!  though  commanding  the  Light  B^gade. 
had  oyer  him  hS  divisional  general,  and  L  ^eLve 
in  a  measure  annulled. 

Lord  Cardigan  was  not  a  man  who  would  have  LordCar- 

.  •  digan*8 

consciously  suflfered  himself  to  become  at  all  insubor-  desire  to 
dinate;  but,  whilst  writhing  under  the  torture  inflicted  tected 
by  the  annulling  presence  of  his  divisional  general,  he  ^the 
brought  himself  to  imagine  that  the  custom  of  the  S^e  un- 
service  set  something  like  boimds  to  the  overruling  ference  ' 
authority  which  should  be  exercised  by  a  divisional  lucjuq? 
general  over  his  brigadier,  and  that  in  some  matters 
at  least — ^as,  for  instance,  in  the  arrangements  of  his 
camp — ^the  brigadier  had  a  right  to  expect  that  he 
would  be  left  to  his  own  discretion. 

Accordingly,  and  at  a  period  of  the  campaign  when 
it  might  be  imagined  that  the  eternal  claims  of  self 
would,  for  a  time,  be  superseded  by  the  warlike  ardour 
of  a  cavalry  leader,  Lord  Cardigan  applied  his  mind 
to  the  object  of  protecting  himself  from  the  inter- 
ference of  his  conmianding  officer.  He  drew  up  in  LokI  Car- 
writing  a  lengthy  string  of  complaints  on  this  subject,  co^iaint 
and  submitted  them  to  Lord  Raglan.  ^^  wntang. 

Lord  Raglan  judged  it  his  duty  to  answer  this  Lord  Rag- 
appeal  with  some  severity.     Li  a  paper  which  was  verean- 
addressed,  it  seems,  to  Lord  Cardigan,  but  meant  to 
be  communicated  also  to  Lord  Lucan,  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces  thus  wrote  : — 
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CHAP.  '  Balaclava,  S^t  28, 1854. 

> — ^.^  *  I  have  perused  this  correspondence  with  the  deep- 
'  est  regret,  and  I  am  bound  to  express  my  con- 
'  victioii  that  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  would  have  done 
'  better  if  he  had  abstained  from  making  tiie  repre- 
'  sentation  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  submit  to 
'  my  decision. 

*  I  consider  him  wrong  in  every  one  of  the  instances 

*  cited.  A  general  of  division  may  interfere  little  or 
'  much  with  the  duties  of  a  general  of  brigade,  as  he 

*  may  think  proper  or  see  fit.     His  judgments  may  be 

*  right  or  wrong,  but  the  general  of  brigade  should 
'  bear  this  in  mind,  that  the  lieutenant-general  is  the 
'  senior  officer,  and  that  all  his  orders  and  su^es- 

*  tions  claim  obedience  and  attention.' 

Lord  Rag-       Lord  Raglan,  however,  determined  to  try  whether 
peaftothe  it  Were  possible  that  words  of  entreaty  from  himself, 
S^of®"   addressed  alike  to  Lord  Lucan  and  Lord  Cardigan, 
Lucanand  ^^g^^t  either  allay  the  animosity  existing  between 
Jj^^*""   them,  or  render  it  less   embarrassing  to  the  public 
service ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  same  paper,  he  ad- 
dressed to  both  these  Generals  the  following  appeal : 
'  The  Earl  of  Lucan  and  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  are 

*  nearly  connected.     They  are  both  gentlemen  of  high 

*  honour  and  of  elevated  position  in  the  country,  in- 
'  dependency  of  their  military  rank.     They  must  per- 

*  mit  me,  as  the  Commander  of  the  Forces,  and,  I  may 

*  say,  the  friend  of  both,  earnestly  to  recommend  to 
'  them  to  communicate  frankly  with  each  other,  and 

*  to  come  to  such  an  understanding  as  that  there 

*  should  be  no  suspicion  of  the  contempt  of  authority 
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'  on  the  one  side,  and  no  apprehension  of  undue  inter-  CHAP. 
*  ference  on  the  other/         (Signed)         *  Kaglan.'       ^ — . — ' 

« 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  re- 
lations between  these  two  officers  involved  them  in 
unseemly  personal  altercations.  Lord  Lucan  with 
great  wisdom  and  tact  took  care  that  the  more  un- 
welcome communications  which  he  from  time  to  time 
made  to  his  brigadier  should  be  either  in  writing,  or 
else  conveyed  by  the  mouth  of  another ;  and  Lord 
Cardigan  on  the  other  hand  had  a  sense  of  propriety 
in  such  matters,  and  was  not  without  power  of  self- 
restraint 

But  now,  why  did  it  happen  that  England,  having  inquinr 
under  her  eyes  a  brilliant  list  of  cavalry  officers  from  eaase 
whom  she  might  make  her  choice,  determined  to  ex-  dered  it 
elude  all  those  who  had  served  in  the  field,  and  to  townfide 
place  in  the  respective  commands  of  which  we  have  alj^rto 
been  speaking  two  peers   between  fifty  and  sixty  ^^ig 
years  old  who  had  neither  of  them  rendered  war-  ly^^J^' 
service  ?     One  answer  is  this :  There  was  a  divided  ^^e^ 
responsibility.     We  heard  what  happened  to  London  ^g^i^^ 
when  the  War  Office  and  the  Horse  Guards  —  the 
clerk  and  the  counter-clerk — differed ;  but  this  selec- 
tion of  cavalry  officers  was  the  result  of  agreement, 
or  rather,  one  may  say,  of  a  process  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  *  compounding.'    From  ancient  treaties 
of  peace  between  the  two  sides  of  Whitehall  it  re- 
sulted that  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Horse 
Guards  was  the  authority  for  advising  the  appoint- 
ment and  taking  the  Queen's  pleasure  upon  it ;  but 
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CHAP,  that  the  authorities  responsible  to  Parliament,  or, 
' — ^J—.  in  other  words,  the  Ministry,  might  take  upon  them- 
selves to  interpose;  and  that  if  they  should  do  so, 
and  do  so  persistently,  then,  painful  as  the  surren- 
der would  be,  their  objection  should  be  allowed  to 
prevail. 

From  this  division  of  power  there  followed,  of  course, 
a  corresponding  alleviation  of  responsibility.     Lord 
Hardinge  could  say  that  the  proposed  nominations  had 
been  brought  to  the  cognisance  of  the  Ministry,  with- 
out causing  them  to  interpose  their  authority  as  a 
positive  bar  to  the  proceeding.      The  Ministry,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  declare — ^as,  indeed,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  very  constantly  did — that  they  strongly 
disapproved  the  appointments,  and  never  would  have 
made  them  if  they  had  the  full  power  in  their  hands ; 
but  that,  stm,  they  did  not  feel  it  absolutely  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  take  the  somewhat  strong  measure 
of  interposing. 
The  value       In  the  present  condition  of  our  State  arrangements, 
tocracy      ouc  of  the  bcst  and  most  graceful  uses  of  an  aris- 
ience  o?     tocracy  is  to  supply  the  country  in  time  of  war  with 
^-t-   commanders  who  have  attained  to  distinction  in  pre- 
mente)  as    scucc  of  the  cucmy,  and  yet  are  suflSciently  youthful. 
sup^Dg^  For  a  nation  to  build  its  hopes  upon  so  narrow  a  basis, 
\^th  mm-  ^s*^^  ^f  fairly  searching  out  from  among  the  whole 
tary  com-    community  those  men  who  may  seem  the  best  quali- 

mandera  •'  j  ^ 

having       fied  to  lead  its  forces,  this,  no  doubt,  must  be  looked 

warlike  ' 

o^peri-  upon  as  a  rude,  quaint  practice,  which  is  only  saved 
being  also  from  being  preposterous  by  the  fact  that  no  more 
age.  rational  method  has  hitherto  found  acceptance ;  but 


■yw^^w^w^"     i»      mmttrnM,      ,        u  "m 
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in  the  mean  time,  the  practice,  as  thus  imderstood,  CHAP, 
has  its  value.  The  adventitious  circumstances  com-  ' — r^^ 
bine  with  personal  merit,  and  lift  a  man  into  com- 
mand at  the  age  best  adapted  for  the  purpose;  so 
that  the  qualities  of  a  Wellesley,  for  instance,  may- 
come  to  be  recognised  at  thirty  instead  of  at  sixty — a 
difference  material  to  the  individual,  but  unspeakably 
important  to  the  country ;  and  in  that  way  (until  a  bet- 
ter method  can  be  discovered)  the  legitimate  ambition 
of  powerful  or  wealthy  families  may  subserve  the  true 
interests  of  the  State.  If  Lord  Lucan  and  Lord  Car- 
digan  had  been  two  nobles  of  the  age  of  some  thirty- 
three  years,  who  had  fought  side  by  side  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sutlej,  who  had  inspired  their  commanders 
with  a  high  idea  of  their  warlike  qualities,  and  who, 
by  aid  of  tiiese  circumstances  combining  with  their 
family  pretensions,  had  attained  to  such  military  rank 
and  distinction  as  to  be  recognised,  and  deserving 
candidates  for  high  commands,  then,  indeed,  a  country 
which  had  not  yet  hit  upon  any  better  mode  of  attain- 
ing the  object  would  have  had  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  existence  of  a  system  which  supplied  and  raised 
into  eminence,  at  the  right  time  of  Ufe,  men  capable 
of  wielding  authority  in  the  field.  Far  from  resting  The  ap- 
upon  any  such  basis,  these  appointments  deprived  the  ment« 
country  of  the  inestimable  advantage  of  seeing  her  upon  no 
squadrons  entrusted  to  men  in  the  prime  of  cavalry  «-'>^- 
life  who  had  gloriously  served  in  the  field,  and  com- 
mitted a  superbly  great  stake  to  two  peers  of  the  ages 
of  fifty-four,  and  fifty-seven,  who,  so  far  as  concerns 
that  teaching  which  is  imparted  by  responsible  war- 
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CHAP,  services,  were  now  to  begin  their  education,  and  begin 
' — ^.I— /  it  in  the  enemy's  presence. 

TheeflfectB      Howevcr,  thcsc  two  general  officers  were  both  of 

tot'r    them  brave  men,  and  in  that,  at  aU  events,  there  was 

fro^these  a  basis  for  hoping  that,  in  spite  of  any  misfortunes  re- 

rr*-     suiting  from  the  appointments  in  question,  the  honour 

of  the  service  would  be  sustained.     It  may  be  that,  in 

professing  to  judge  of  the  seed  which  was  sown  in  the 

spring,  one  is  governed  too  much  by  observing  the 

harvest  that  was  reaped  in  the  autumn ;  but  certainly 

this  double  selection  of  generals  does  seem  as  though 

it  were  fitted — and  that  without  much  help  from  for- 

time — ^to  iQvolve  the  English  Light  Cavalry  in  some 

ruinous,  yet  brilliant  disaster. 

Circnm-  There  is  a  circumstance  which  tends  in  some  meas- 

stance 

tending      ure  to  accouut  for  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of 

toaccount      .  .  .  a      <»       • 

for  dere-  thosc  who  wcrc  prcpanug  our  army  for  foreign  service, 
duty  on  Men  who  might  be  supposed  the  most  competent  to 
of  tSee  form  an  opinion,  were  persuaded  that  the  force  would 
reaixmsT  be  used  as  a  support  to  negotiations,  and  not  for  actual 
aplw^t-*  warfare.* 

^°**\  The    officer  appointed  to    the  command   of  the 

Scarlett.  Heavy  Dragoons  was  Brigadier-General  the  Honour- 
able James  Scarlett.  He  was  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
and  he  too,  like  Lord  Lucan  and  Lord  Cardigan,  had 
never  done  service  in  the  field;  but  besides  those 
soldierly  qualities  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  judge 

♦  I  do  not  include  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  amongst  those  who  enter- 
tained the  impreaaion,  but  certainly  the  communications  made  to  Lord 
Raglan — communications  extending  down  to  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  Pari*— compelled  him  almost  to  believe  that  the  period  of  foreign 
service  would  be  extremely  brief. 
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when  we  see  him  engaging  the  enemy,  he  was  gifted  CHAP, 
with  two  quiet  attributes,   which  enabled  him  to      ^" 
appreciate  the  deficiency,  and  do  all  that  man  could 
to  supply  it. 

He  had  modesty  as  well  as  good  sense ;  and  know- 
ing that  experience,  valuable  in  almost  all  undertak- 
ings, is  especially  valuable  in  the  great  business  of 
war,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  assume  that,  by  the 
magic  virtue  of  his  mere  appointment  to  a  command, 
he  became  all  at  once  invested  with  the  knowledge  or 
the  practical  skill  which  men  acquire  in  the  field ;  and 
he  therefore  determined,  if  he  could,  to  have  men 
at  his  side  who  knew  of  their  own  knowledge  what 
fighting  was,  and  had  even  won  high  distinction. 

The  officer  whom  Scarlett  chose  as  his  aide-de- 
camp, was  Lieutenant  Alexander  Elliot.  Before  the 
period  of  his  entering  the  Koyal  Army  Elliot  had 
served  five  years  in  India.  He  was  in  the  Gwalior 
campaign,  and  at  the  battle  of  Punniar  commanded 
a  troop  of  the  8th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry.  With  the 
same  regiment  he  went  through  the  whole  of  the 
eventful  and  momentous  struggle  which  we  call  the 
first  Sutlej  campaign.  He  commanded  a  squadron 
at  the  great  battle  of  Ferozeshah;  and  at  a  time 
when  the  62d  had  been  driven  back  and  almost 
annihilated,  he  executed  a  desperate  charge,  and  with 
his  standard-bearer  and  five  troopers  penetrated  into 
the  Sikh  entrenchments.  Li  recognition  of  his  bril- 
liant cavalry  service  in  that  war,  Lord  Hardinge 
appointed  him  to  a  command  in  his  body-guard,  and 
made  him  honorary  aide-de-camp.     Being  afterwards 
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CHAP,  constrained  to  leave  India  by  the  state  of  his  health, 
he  entered  the  Koyal  Army,  and  it  was  owing  to  this 
necessitated  change  that  he  bore  no  higher  rank  than 
that  of  lieutenant  With  all  the  special  knowledge 
and  instincts  of  a  brilliant  cavalry  officer,  he  had 
qualifications  of  a  more  general  kind ;  and  if  there  had 
been  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  a  minister  so  strong 
and  so  resolute  as  to  be  able  to  do  the  thing  which  is 
right,  a  man  such  as  Elliot  would  have  been  eagerly 
laid  hold  of  and  entrusted  with  high  cavaky  conunaoid. 

But  this  was  not  all  that  Scarlett  was  able  to  do 
towards  arming  himself  with  the  experience  of  men 
who  had  done  good  service  in  war.  Colonel  Beatson 
had  fought  under  Evans  in  Spain,  and  had  afterwards 
risen  to  high  distinction  in  India.  Being  for  the  time 
in  Europe,  and  yielding  to  the  warlike  impulses  of  his 
nature,  he  had  laid  aside  those  considerations  of  mili- 
tary rank  which  might  have  governed  a  lower  order 
of  mind,  and  consented  to  be  attached  to  General 
Scarlett's  Stafi*  as  his  extra  aide-de-camp.  Lord  Lu- 
can,  with  that  unhappy  perversity  which  was  so  con- 
stantly marring  his  cleverness,  opposed  himself  to 
this  last  arrangement  of  Scarlett's,  and  declared,  it 
seems,  that  Colonel  Beatson  must  not  be  considered  as 
having  any  recognised  position  in  the  army. 

I  have  said  that  if  General  Scarlett  enjoyed  the 
immense  advantage  of  having  two  such  aides-de-camp 
as  these,  he  owed  the  happy  idea  of  thus  strengthen- 
ing himself  to  his  own  wisdom  and  modesty ;  but  it 
is  worth  while  to  say  that  that  last  quality  of  his 
had  a  tendency  to  withdraw  our  brigade  of  Heavy 
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Dragoons  from  its  due  share  of  public  attention.  CHAP. 
Concurring  with  other  known  causes,  General  Scar- 
lett's quiet  unobtrusiveness  did  much  to  prevent  his 
fellow-countrymen  from  acquainting  themselves  so 
folly  as  they  might  otherwise  have  been  eager  to  do 
with  the  fight  between  his  brigade  and  the  main 
body  of  the  Russian  cavalry. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Balaclava  it  was  not 
the  destiny  of  General  Scarlett  to  have  to  act  imder 
any  great  complexity  of  circumstances,  nor  to  give 
rise  to  any  kind  of  public  controversy,  and  it  wiU 
therefore  be  easy  to  see  and  to  understand  him  in 
action  without  having  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  the 
man;  but  in  truth  his  achievement  corresponded  so 
closely  with  the  noble  and  heroic  simplicity  of  his 
character,  that  the  account  of  what  he  did  will  not 
fail  to  carry  along  with  it  a  true  indication  of  his 
quality.     We  shall  see  him  lead  his  great  charge. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


I. 


CHAP.  The  strength  and  compactness  of  the  position  taken 

.     ^'    .  up  by  the  Allies  on  the  Chersonese  upland  was  not 

^poStion  ^*  ^  shared,  as  we  know,  by  the  scanty  detachment 

foroesde-    ^^  infantry  which  Lord  Raglan  had  been  able  to 

fending      spare  for  the  defence  of  Balaclava.     Stationed  apart 

in  the  plain  below,  this  small  force  was  in  such  local 

relation  to  the  Allied  army  on  the  Chersonese  as  to  be 

lying  outside,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  natural  castle 

from  which  the  main  body  looked  down.* 

Yet  Balaclava  was  the  storehouse,  the  arsenal,  the 
port,  whence  the  English  drew  aU  their  supplies ;  and 
such  was  the  anomalous  character  of  the  arrangements 
which  Lord  Raglan  had  been  forced  to  adopt,  that, 
instead  of  being  safely  ensconced  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  Allied  camp,  the  material  sources  of  the  Eng- 
lish strength  lay  inviting  the  enterprise  of  Prince 
Mentschikoff's  field  army,  and  in  charge,  so  to  speak, 
of  an  outpost. 

It,  however,  seemed  feasible  to  construct  a  system 
of  field-works  which  would  enable  the  troops  left  out 

*  See  voL  III.  cbap.  ziiL  p.  291,  et  »eq. 
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in  the  plain  below  to  withstand  an  attack  for  such  CHAP, 
time  as  to  allow  of  the  needed  reinforcements  coming  _!l^ 
down  to  their  aid  £rom  the  upland ;  and  the  English  increasing 

•  1  1     •         T     •  t»      t        •  strength 

were  qmckened  m  then:  sense  of  the  miportance  and  bold- 
belonging  to  this  part  of  their  task,  by  the  always  ^^^^' 
increasing  strength  and  boldness  of  the  Eussian  force  uum^ 
which  had  begun  to  show  itself  in  the  direction  of  %^^ 
Tchorgoun  so  early  as  the  7th  of  October.  goun. 

Before  hearing  of  the  battle  of  the  25th  of  October,  Nature  of 
it  is  well  to  have  an  idea  of  the  ground  upon  which  and^iSe 
the  security  of  Balaclava  depended,  and  the  arrange-  on  wMi 
menta  which  had  been  made  for  its  defence.  ^^vT' 

The  string  of  houses  constituting  Balaclava  ex-  f^ded. 
tended  along  a  narrow  ledge  between  the  eastern  Position 

.  .       of  the 

side  of  the  little  harbour  and  the  western  acclivities  Balaclava 
of  Mount  Hiblak.  Except  at  the  gorge  of  Kadikoi 
towards  the  north,  and  the  narrow  strait  towards 
the  south  leading  crookedly  into  the  Euxine,  both  the 
town  and  the  harbour  were  surrounded  in  aU  direc- 
tions by  steep  lofty  hills ;  and  the  hills  towards  the 
west  being  a  continuation  of  that  Chersonese  upland 
where  the  main  Allied  armies  lay  camped,  were  within 
the  unquestioned  dominion  of  the  invaders. 

Partiyfrom  this  cause,  and  paxtiy  from  their  com- 
mand  of  the  sea  —  including  the  small  but  deep 
harbour,  which  brought  ships  of  the  line  close  up  to 
the  town — the  English,  at  Balaclava,  were  secure 
against  any  attack  coming  either  from  the  west  or 
the  south ;  and  again,  towards  the  east,  the  ground 
was  not  only  steep  and  commanding,  but  otherwise 
favourable  for  defence.    Accordingly,  from  a  part  of 
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CHAP,  the  sea-cliff  which  is  one  mile  east  of  Balaclava^  and 
' — ^ — '  thence  north  and  north-west  to  the  Church  of  St  Elias, 
2!^®^°*^   in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kadikoi,  a  curve  could  be 
Thrput    drawn,  extending  along  a  distance  of  between  two 
the\^™   and  three  miles,  in  which  nature  had  done  so  much 
^21^^^^  for  the  defence  that,  by  expending  upon  it  a  mode- 
st Eiiaa.     ^^^  amouut  of  labour,  and  arming  the  works  there 
constructed  with  a  few  naval  guns  of  position,  our 
Engineers  were  enabled  to  place  all  this  portion  of 
the  inner  line  in  a  fair  state  of  security,  without 
diverting  from  the  duties  of  the  siege  any  very  large 
body  of  men.*     A  few  of  the  guns  in  position  near 
the   church   were  manned,  it  seems,  by  the  Eoyal 
Artillery,  but   aU  the  rest  of  them  by  our  Marine 
Artillery ;  and  the  only  bodies  of  infantry  which  this 
line  of  more  than  two  miles  absorbed,  were  the  1200 
marines  fix>m  our  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Hurdle,  with  two  companies  of  the  93d  Regimentt 
The  part         Towards  the  north,  the  hills  opened,  and  the  place 
neriineof  could  be  approachcd  by  the  gorge  of  Kadikoi;  but 
which        even  there,  at  intervals  there  were  spurs  thrown  out 
thegoi^e    from  the . neighbouring  acclivities  which  offered  good 
t5i.    *"     sites  for  several  small  field-works,  and  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these,  our  Engineers  completed  their  inner 

♦  The  number  of  guns  in  battery  along  this  inner  line  of  defence 
was,  I  think,  26.  The  Engineers  were  confident  in  the  security  of  the 
'inner  line,'  and  at  times  certainly  Sir  Colin  Campbell  shared  their 
belief ;  but  I  gather  that  he  was  brought  into  an  anxious  state  of  mind 
by  the  peculiar  responsibility  which  weighed  upon  him,  and  his  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  the  security  of  the  position  was  not  always  the 
same. 

t  Our  Engineers  put  the  length  of  the  line,  taken  altogether,  at 
'about  three  miles.' — Official  Joumal,  p.  41. 
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line   of  defence.     The  troops  on  which   Sir  Colin  CHAP. 
Campbell  relied  for  the  defence  of  the  gorge  were  ' — ^ — * 
the  main  body  of  the  93d  Highlanders,  with  a  bat-  cai^ 
talion  of  Turks  and  a  battery  of  field-artillery.  ^  uiV"^ 

There  was  a  fiigate  in  the  harbour,  and  (besides  a  ^^^^* 

^  .  .  .  .  ^  The  other 

score  or  two  of  English  soldiers,  having  duties  of  some  resources 

Rnntrihnt* 

kind  which  brought  them  to  Balaclava  on  the  day  of  ins  to  the 
the  battle)  there  lay  in  the  town  some  eighty  or  a  hun-  feer" ' 
dred  English  soldiers,  who,  although  invalided,  were  ^^ 
not  so  prostrate  as  to  be  unable  to  handle  a  musket 

So  great  was  the  confidence  which  most  of  our  ciicnm- 
people  reposed  in  the  strength  of  this  inner  line  of  ;u:?o^y 
defence,  in  the  quality  of  all  the  troops  which  manned  hjp*" 
it,  and  in  the  prowess  of  the  veteran  soldier  who  com-  Efficiency 
manded  the  garrison,  that  the  safety  of  the  ground  thus  ^ich 
covered  cost  them  little  or  no  uneasiness ;  and,  as  a  SiVo?^' 
not  inexpressive  sign  of  the  quiet  efiiciency  with  which  ^®^© 
this  part  of  the  defence  was  made  good,  I  may  mention  *^*^^ 
that  an  officer  holding  a  very  high  and  responsible  com- 
mand,  and  one,  too,  which  did  not  at  all  tend  to  divert 
him  from  this  part  of  tiie  Allied  position,  was  long 
able  to  remain  unacquainted  with  the  very  existence 
of  the  inner  line  of  defence,  and  to  hear  of  it  for 
the  first  time  some  ten  years  after  the  peace*     To  him 
in  the  Crimea  this  inner  line  of  defence  was  what 
oxygen  is  to  a  peasant — a  blessing  unperceived  and 
unheard  of,  on  which  his  existence  depended. 

The  gorge  of  Kadikoi  opens  out  into  a  large  tract  The  puin 
of  ground  which,  though  marked  in  some  places  by  ckva. 
strong  undulations,  by  numberless  hillocks,  and  even 
by  features  deserving  the  name  of  'heights,'  is  yet, 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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CHAP,  upon  the  whole,  so  much  lower,  and  so  much  more 
' — ^ — '  even  than  the  surrounding  country,  as  to  be  called 
*  ^e  plain  of  Balaclava.' 

This  tract  of  comparatively  low  ground  is  the  field 
of  the  engagement,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
the  battle  of  Btdaclava,  but  it  lies  a  mile  north  of  the 
town.*   It  has  an  average  length  of  about  three  miles, 


*  See  the  map ;  but  a.  glance  at  thia  diagram  may  aid  towards  o 
apprehenBion  of  the  general  features  of  the  field. 
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with  a  breadth  of  about  two,  and  is  hemmed  in  on  CHAP, 
ahnost  all  sides  by  ground  of  from  some  300  to 
1000  feet  high;  for,  on  the  north  of  the  plain, 
there  are  the  Fedioukine  Hills;  on  the  east,  Mount 
Hasfort ;  on  the  south,  the  Kamara  Hills  and  Mount 
Hiblak  ;  on  the  west,  the  steep  buttresses  of  the 
Chersonese  upland. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  basin  thus  formed 
is  a  low  ridge  of  ground,  which,  crossing  the  so-called 
*  plain'  in  the  direction  of  its  length — or,  in  other 
terms,  from  east  to  west — divides  it  into  two  narrow 
valleys.  So  completely  has  this  range  of  heights 
bridged  over  the  plain,  that  it  served  as  a  natural 
viaduct,  enabling  the  designer  of  the  Woronzoif  road 
to  carry  his  trace-line  across  from  the  Kamara  Hills  on 
the  east  to  the  Chersonese  uplands  on  the  west  with- 
out letting  it  ever  descend  to  the  general  level  of  the 
ground  which  had  to  be  traversed ;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  the  features  which  constitute  iMs  ridge  are  dia- 
tinguished  as  the  *  Causeway  Heighta' 

From  the  foot  of  the  Chersonese  the  North  Valley 
sloped  down  in  an  eastern  direction  tiU  it  reached 
the  embankment  of  the  aqueduct,  there  crossed,  it 
appears,  by  three  bridges.  A  yet  farther  descent  of 
only  a  few  yards  down  the  valley  brought  a  rider  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tchemaya,  and  to  fords 
by  which  he  might  cross  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  at  a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile,  there 
stood  the  village  of  Tchorgoun,  where  Liprandi,  as  we 
know,  had  established  his  Headquarters,  and  gathered 
his  main  strength.     This  North  Valley  is  ground  on 
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CHAP,  which  the  memory  of  our  countrymen  haa  brooded 
v—v^ — '  It  was  the  scene  of  the  Light  Cavalry  charge. 

The  South  Valley  is  on  the  Balaclava  side  of  the 
*  Causeway  Heights.'    At  its  eastern  extremity  there 
is  a  knoll  between  500  and  600  feet  high,  which,  being 
joined  to  the  Kamara  Hills  by  a  neck  of  high  ground, 
juts  out  over  the  valley  as  a  promontory  does  over 
the  sea,  and  for  a  feature  thus  conspicuous  men  soon 
found  a  name.    They  called  it  ^  Canrobert's  HiU.'     At 
the  opposite  or  western  extremity  of  this  valley,  the 
road  connecting  Balaclava  with  the  Chersonese  passed 
up  by  way  of  the  '  Col/     It  is  with  the  slope  of  a  hill- 
side descending  into  this  South  Valley,  and  with  the 
glory  of  Scarlett's  Dragoons,  that  England  will  have 
to  associate  her  memory  of  the  one  great  fight  be- 
tween cavalry  and  cavalry  which  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  war. 
Concep-         It  was  of  SO  much  moment  to  secure  Balaclava  from 
outor^iine^  disaster,  that  there  could  not  but  be  a  desire  to  pre- 
o  de  ence.  ^^^^  ^j^^  enemy  from  coming  within  the  limits  of  the 

South  Valley ;  and  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
inconvenience  of  diverting  troops  from  the  siege  for 
merely  defensive  purposes,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
configuration  of  the  ground  in  the  plain  of  Balaclava, 
men  thought  that  what  was  wanting  in  bayonets  might 
possibly  be  eked  out  with  the  spade ;  and  this  idea  was 
the  more  readily  pursued  because  it  happened  that,  in 
part  from  the  confidence  of  the  Sultan,  and  in  part 
from  the  graciousness  of  the  French  Commander,  Lord 
Raglan  had  obtained  the  services  of  some  3000  Turkish 
soldiers,  who  might  first  be  employed  in  constructing 
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the  requisite  earthworks,  and  then  in  manning  them,  CHAR 
Our  Engineers  saw  that  by  throwing  up  a  slight  work 
on  Canrobert's  Hill,  and  a  chain  of  little  redoubts  on 
the  bosses  or  hillocks  which  mark  at  short  intervals 
the  range  of  the  Causeway  Heights,  there  might  be 
formed  an  entrenched  position  which  would  enable 
a  force  of  moderate  strength  to  hold  the  ground 
against  one  much  more  numerous ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  design  would  have  had  a  great  value  if  the 
position  of  Balaclava,  when  expecting  an  attack  from 
20,000  or  25,000  men,  had  had  a  small  army  of 
10,000  or  12,000  men  to  defend  it  But  this  was 
not  the  real  exigency;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Allies,  if  they  could  have  time  to  come  down,  were 
in  no  danger  at  this  period  of  being  outnumbered  in. 
the  plain ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  not  only 
no  army  at  Balaclava  of  such  strength  as  to  be  able 
to  defend  an  entrenched  position  like  that  which 
might  be  formed  on  the  line  of  the  Causeway  Heights, 
but  actually  no  army  at  all,  and  no  force  of  any  kind 
that  could  be  charged  to  support  the  men  placed  in 
the  intended  works,  save  only  a  division  of  cavahy, 
with  a  single  troop  of  horse-artillery.  Our  Engineers 
formed  an  entrenched  position  which  could  only  have 
strength  upon  the  supposition  that  several  thousands 
of  the  Allied  infantry  would  have  time  to  come  down 
and  defend  it.  Yet  unless  there  should  be  a  more 
than  English  vigilance  in  the  plain  of  Balaclava,  and 
unless,  too,  our  Division  of  Cavalry  should  be  so  bril- 
liantly wielded  as  to  be  able  to  check  and  disconcert 
for  some  hours  the  marches  of  the  enemy's  columns, 
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CHAP,  there  waa  no  good  ground  for  imagining  that  the 
' — ^ — f  strength  of  this  '  outer  line/  or  the  prowess  of  the 
brave  Osmanlis  who  were  to  be  placed  in  its  earth- 
works, could  fairly  be  brought  into  use. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  that  Gene- 
ral de  Todleben's  severe  criticism  of  the  outer  line  of 
defence  must  have  been  well  enough  justified;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  the  scheme  was  never  recommended 
by  our  Engineers  as  a  reaUy  trustworthy  expedient. 
They  chose  it  apparently  as  a  makeshift  which  might 
more  or  less  baffle  a  hitherto  unenterprising  enemy ; 
and,  at  least,  their  plan  had  the  merit — ^the  then  truly 
enticing  merit— of  diverting  no  English  forces  from 
the  great  business  of  the  siege ;  for  if  the  outer  line 
of  defence  had  not  been  adopted,  our  cavalry,  with 
its  attendant  troop  of  horse-artillery,  would  still  have 
been  camped  in  the  plain. 
The  worka  On  Canrobcrt's  Hill  there  was  thrown  up  a  slight 
Sgthe  breastwork,  with  its  salient  towards  the  north-east; 
of  defence,  ^nd  sloug  the  wholc  line  of  the  Causeway  Heights 
there  were  formed  as  many  as  five  other  earthworks, 
each  smaller  and  weaker  than  the  one  on  Canrobert's 
HilL  Of  these  six  works  some  were  open  at  the 
gorge,  and  some  closed,  but  they  used  to  be  all  called 
'  redoubts.'  ^ 

*  PracticaUy — I  am  not  speaking  of  what  might  be  fonnd  in  books 
or  in  the  impiessions  of  formulated  people^the  word  redoubt  has  two 
meanings.  In  its  most  confined  sense  it  means  a  work  which  is  not 
open  at  the  gorge  ;  but  in  the  everyday  language  of  those  military  men 
who  are  not  professing  to  describe  in  a  special  and  distinctive  way,  any 
kind  of  field-work,  whether  open  or  not  at  the  goige,  is  commonly  called 
a  '  redoubt*  Like,  for  instance,  the  word  ship  (which  may  either  bb 
used  in  a  very  general  sense,  or  else  may  be  taken  to  designate  a  three- 
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The  work  on  Canrobert's  Hill  waa  known  as  the  CHAP. 

Kedoubt  Number  One,  and  the  five  other  works  were  ^ ^ ' 

distinguished  by  successive  numbers;*  but  the  one 
which,  in  this  way,  received  the  name  of  Number 
Three  was  sometimes  also  called  ^  Arabtabia.' 

The  works  were  executed  by  Turkish  labour  under  Slight 
the  direction  of  an  English  Engineer  officer,  t    They  the  works, 
were  of  very  weak  profile,  and  a  horseman,  as  was 
proved  by  the  Cossacks,  could  well  enough  ride  through 
and  through  them.     Indeed,  one  of  the  works  was 
begun,  completed,  and  aimed  in  a  single  day. 

The  work  on  Canrobert's  Hill  was  armed  with  three  Armament 
12-pounder  iron  guns,  supplied  by  Dundas  from  our  works, 
fleet ;  and  the  three  redoubts  next  adjoining  it — that 
is,  the  Bedoubt  Number  Two,  the  Arabtabia  or  Be- 
doubt  Number  Three,  and  the  Redoubt  Number  Four 
— ^were  each  of  them  armed  with  two  guns  of  the  same 
sort  and  calibre.^      The  two  other  works — ^namely, 

masted  vessel  of  a  particular  rig),  the  word  ^  redoubt  *  has  practically 
two  meanings,  one  general,  the  other  distinctive.  Lord  Baglan — ^the 
most  accurate  of  men  in  his  lax^guage — constantly  used  the  word  *•  re- 
'  doubt '  in  its  general  sense,  applying  it  indiscriminately  to  works  which 
were  open  at  the  goi^  as  weU  as  to  those  which  were  not 

*  I  adopt  the  nomenclature  which  obtained  so  generaUy  as  to  render 
any  other  inconvenient ;  but  I  may  usefully  mention  that  some — and 
amongst  them  Lord  Baglan — did  not  include  the  work  on  Canroberf  s 
Hill  in  the  numerical  designation.  With  them  the  work  commonly 
called  Number  Two  would  be  Number  One,  and  so  on. 

t  Lieutenant  Wagman,  I  believe ;  but  I  hear  Captain  Stanton  also 
took  some  part  The  work  completed  in  a  single  day  was  the  '  Number 
*Two.' 

X  There  is  a  difference  between  the  various  authorities  which  record 
the  number  and  place  of  these  guns,  Lord  Raglan  putting  them  at  seven, 
Todleben  at  eleven,  and  others  at  intermediate  numbers.  I  put  them, 
as  may  be  seen,  at  nine.—-' Journal  of  Operations.*  The  difference  is 
an  immaterial  one. 
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CHAP,  the  Redoubt  Number  Five  and  the  Redoubt  Number 
^ — ^ — '  Six — ^were  unarmed  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 
How  The  works  were  manned  by  Turkish  troops,  one 

battalion  of  these  being  posted  on  Canrobert  s  HiU, 
and  a  half  battalion  or  wing  in  each  of  the  Cause- 
way redoubts. 
The  The  work  on  Canrobert's  Hill  was  perilously  ex- 

Heigh^  posed  to  any  artillery  which  might  be  placed  in 
^mmand.  battery  on  the  neighbouring  ridge  of  Kamara ;  and 
^^^l  no  arrangements  were  made  for  preventing  the  enemy 
^:^  from  seizing  this  vantage-ground,  for  the  ridge  of 
®^*^®  Kamara  was  itself  overtopped  by  crests  ranging 
'•  higher  and  higher  in  the  direction  of  Baidar ;  and 
it  was  judged  that  to  attempt  to  hold  more  ground 
would  be  to  add  to  the  weakness  of  this  outer  line. 
8««eover  As  it  was,  the  line  of  these  six  earthworks  extended 
outer  line  ovcr  a  soacc  of  morc  than  two  miles;  and  Can- 
works  ex.  robcrt's  Hill  was  so  distant  from  the  groimd  whence 
D^tan  supporting  forces  might  be  expected  to  come,  as 
fiLSr  t  *^  ^^^^  *^^  enemy  a  licence  of  some  hours'  duration 
^or^fro™  for  any  enterprise  in  the  plain  of  Balaclava  upon 
liahcamp    which  he  mi^ht  think  fit  to  venture.* 

before  Se-  i     /•  • 

bwtopoL  The  only  force  immediately  available  for  attempting 
immedi^  to  givc  any  support  to  the  Turks  was  the  division  of 
avl^bie  English  cavaby,  which,  along  with  its  attendant  troop 
^^*  of  horse-artillery  (commanded  by  Captain  Maude), 
the  Turks.  ^^  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Lucan.    This  division  of 

*  The  distance  from  Canrobert's  Hill  to  the  camp  of  the  nearest 
English  division  of  infantry  was  only  about  four  miles  going  straight ; 
but  we  shall  see  that,  from  the  moment  of  first  giving  the  alarm  to  that 
when  an  English  division  could  be  got  down  to  even  the  more  western 
part  of  the  plain,  some  hours  elapsed. 
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cavalry  comprised  some  1500  sabres,  and  was  in  high  CHAP, 
order.     It  lay  camped  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  ^ — ^ — ' 
Causeway  Heights,  at  a  distance  of  not  much  less 
than  two  miles  from  Canrobert's  Hill,  but  it  kept  an 
outlying  picket  at  a  spot  near  the  heights  of  Kamara. 

Such,  then,  was  the  outer  line  of  defence ;  and  this 
— only  this — was  the  force  which,  except  after  the 
lapse  of  some  hours,  could  be  expected  to  come  and 
support  it 

It  is  strange,  but  still  true,  that  for  some  time  sir  Colin 
before  the  25th  of  October,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  beU^rcon- 

1  1  •  1  /«  1      <   •      fidenoe  in 

been  every  day  growmg  more  and  more  conndent  m  the  main- 
the  strength  of  the  position.     There  were  moments,  tiw^^^.^ 
no  doubt,  when  he  spoke  more  distrustfully,  but  in    ^^ 
his  report  of  the  20th  of  October,  sent  up  to  Head- 
quarters, he  wrote :  *  I  think  we  can  hold  our  own 
^  against  anything  that  may  come  against  us  in  day- 

*  light  I  am,  however,  a  little  apprehensive  about 
'  the  redoubts  if  seriously  attacked  during  the  night ; ' 
and,  in  a  later  report,  he  said,  '  I  fancy  we  are  now 

*  very  strong  as  well  as  secure.' 

It  could  not  but  be  that,  when  so  wary  and  anxious  This  ne. 
a  soldier  as  Sir  Colin  reported  the  position  secure,  he  communi- 
would  more  or  less  impaxt  his  own  trustfulness  to  w^ 
Headquarters ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  ^  *"' 
when  thus  assured.  Lord  Raglan  abstained  from  weak- 
ening his  scant  resources  by  sending  down  any  fur- 
ther detachments  of  infantry. 

The  Turkish  redoubts,  though  capable  of  suppljdng  i^pow- 
useful  aid  to  an  army,  had  no  such  means  of  inde-  to  the 

,  ,     Boarces  of 

pendent  self-defence  as  to  warrant  the  notion  of  their  Cwnp. 
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CHAP,  holding  out  without  support ;  and  it  is  evident  that, 
' — ^ — '  in  the  absence  of  infantry,  nothing  short  of  a  vigilant 
fidencT^  and  brilliant  use  of  the  cavalry  ann  would  enable 
the  Turks  to  withstand  a  determined  attack.  I  cannot 
say  whether  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  sense  of  security 
was  in  any  high  degree  founded  upon  the  cavalry, 
or  whether,  for  once,  he  went  along  with  the  herd  in 
his  estimate  of  what  could  be  insured  by  a  little  up- 
turn of  the  soil  with  a  few  Turks  standing  behind  it. 
A  main  defect  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Allies  was 
the  one  under  which  it  resulted  that  those  divisions  of 
infantry  on  the  Chersonese  which  lay  the  nearest  to 
the  plain  below  were  not  the  troops  of  the  nation  which 
undertook  to  defend  Balaclava.  Bosquet,  with  two 
divisions,  was  so  posted  on  the  edge  of  the  Chersonese 
upland,  that,  judging  from  their  position  alone,  his 
troops  might  have  been  naturally  looked  to  as  the  first 
to  descend  into  the  plain  for  the  defence  of  Balaclava ; 
and,  besides  that  General  Bosquet  was  an  ardent  soldier, 
and  a  man  most  loyal  in  action,  there  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  mere  difierence  of  nationality  alone 
would  have  made  the  French  slow  to  come  down  to 
the  aid  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
interposed  force  being  under  the  orders  of  a  com- 
mander other  than  Lord  Raglan,  made  a  dangerous 
break  in  the  chain  by  which  the  Allies  held  together. 
It  was  only  by  persuading  General  Canrobert  to  allow 
it,  that  the  nearest  of  the  battalions  on  the  Cherso- 
nese could  be  made  to  partake  in  a  battle  upon  the 
plain  of  Balaclava ;  and  the  exceeding  scantiness  of 
the  infantry  force  which  Lord  Raglan  had  been  able 
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to  spare  for  the  immediate  defence  of  the  place  made  CHAP, 
it  a  thing  of  great  moment  that  the  promptest  pos-  ^ — ^ — ' 
sible  despatch  of  reinforcements  should  not  be  left  de- 
pendent upon  the  result  of  persuasions  addressed  to  an 
independent  commander,  more  especially  where  the 
commander  whose  assent  thus  had  to  be  gained  was  a 
man  of  a  hesitating  and  anxious  temperament. 

Independently  of  the  inherent  fault  that  there  was  in  inherent 
this  outer  line  of  defence,  the  collateral  arrangements  of  the 
were  far  from  being  calculated  to  avert  a  disaster.         collateral 

One  important  omission  was  this :  In  all  the  works  ^[^JJf®' 
constituting  this  outer  line,  the  Turkish  soldiery  were  ^^^  ^ 
left  without  that  strengthening  help  which  might  have  J?^*^,^^ 
been  afforded  them  by  the  presence  in  each  redoubt  of  ^i^*y  ^^  * 

''  *-  disaster. 

one  or  two  Englishmen  accustomed  to  rule  Orientals; 
and  the  want  was  in  no  way  suppUed  by  sending,  in- 
stead,  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  artillery.*  Then, 
again,  since  the  cavalry  was  much  looked  to  as  an  arm 
to  ward  off  for  some  time  any  Russian  attack,  it  would 
have  been  weU  to  avoid  a  severance  of  authority  by 
placing  under  one  commander  the  whole  of  the  forces, 
whether  horse,  or  foot,  or  artillery,  which  were  charged 
with  the  defence  of  Balaclava ;  for  excellent  as  was 


*  In  the  mere  mechanical  business  of  working  a  gon  the  Turkish 
Topdji  is  likely  to  be  quite  as  veU  skilled  as  an  English  artilleryman. 
What  is  wanted  for  converting  a  herd  of  Turks  into  a  formidable  body 
of  warriors  is  the  presence  of  a  resolute  man  or  boy  of  a  higher  station 
in  life,  who  will  undertake  to  lead  them.  The  singular  power  that  can 
be  exerted  over  a  Turkish  force  by  a  fearless  English  gentleman  is 
spoken  of,  wnU^  toL  II.  chap.  iL  Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been 
achieved  in  the  defence  of  Silistria  and  on  the  field  of  Qiuif^evo,  there 
was  an  entire  neglect  of  the  means  which  there  produced  audi  brilliant 
lesnlts. 
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CHAP,  the  understanding  between  Lord  Lucan  and  Sir  Colin 
v—^I '  Campbell,  their  concord  was  no  equivalent  for  the  ad- 
vantage which  belongs  to  absolute  unity  of  command. 
Above  all,  if  the  plan  of  defence  were  to  rest  at  all 
on  our  cavalry,  there  was  cogent  need  of  an  eflfort  to 
neutralise  in  some  measure  the  vice  of  Lord  Har- 
dinge's    peace- service   appointments,   and  to  make 
arrangements  for  giving  more  or  less  of  initiative 
power  in  the  field  to  men  such  as  Morris  and  Elliot^ 
who  were  practised  in  war,  and  knew  by  their  own 
experience  what  it  was  to  lead  squadrons  in  battle. 
No  such  effort  was  made. 
Mentechi-        It  was  agaiust  these  defences  of  Balaclava  that 
poee  of       Prince  Mentschikoff  now  resolved  to  direct  an  attack, 
the  de-       So  caxly  as  the  night  of  the  1 3th  of  the  month,  Colo- 
Baiaciava.  ud  Rakovitch,  with  three  battalions,  four  guns,  and  a 
^ected*  ^^^P^^  ^^  hundred  Cossacks  had  ventured  down  from 
for  this      the  Mackenzie  Heights :   and  having  been  suffered  at 

enterprise.  o         '  o 

break  of  day  on  the  following  morning  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  village  of  Tchorgoun,  he  there  estab- 
lished the  nucleus  of  a  force  complete  in  all  aims, 
which  thenceforth  began  to  gather  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tchemaya.  On  the  23d,  this  force  had  been 
definitively  constituted  as  the  *  Detachment  of  Tchor- 
'  goun,'  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General 
Liprandi,  The  force  comprised  1 7  battalions  of  foot, 
30  squadrons  of  horse,*  and  64  guns.     But  besides  the 


*  20  sqnadronB  of  regular  cavalry,  and  10 '  sotnias*  (or,  as  I  call  them, 
'  squadrons  *)  of  Cossaclcs.  A  '  sotnia '  imported  about  the  same  number 
of  horsemen  as  a  'squadron.'  General  de  Todleben  is  careful  to  make 
aU  possible  '  deductions  from  strength,*  but  he  acknowledges  that  each 
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troops  under  the  orders  of  Liprandi,  there  was  a  dis-  CHAP, 
tinct  force,  commanded  by  General  Jabrokritsky,  and  ' — ^ — ' 
comprising  some  8  battalions,*  4  squadrons  of  horse, 
and  14  guns,  which  had  orders  to  co-operate  with  the 
Detachment  of  Tchorgoun.  Altogether,  therefore, 
the  force  set  apart  for  the  attack  upon  the  defences 
of  Balaclava  comprised  25  battalions,  34  squadrons  of 
horse,  and  78  guns.  The  numerical  strength  of  the 
force  is  not  to  be  learned  with  strict  accuracy ;  t  but 
it  seems  to  have  amounted  to  about  25,000  men.  % 

For  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  battle  of  Balaclava,  The  object 
it  would  be  well  to  know  what  was  the  object  con-  tempiated 
tempkted  \>j  the  assaUant     His  primary  design  waa.*"""- 
to  seize  the  outer  line  of  defence  and  the  camp  of  the 
93d  Highlanders,  as  well  as  the  camp  of  the  Turks 
established  near  Kadikoi.  §     It  is  plain,  however,  that 
the  enterprise  of  an  assailant  who  might  attain  to  so 
much  as  that  would  be  strangely  collapsing  if  he  were 

Bqnadron  and  each  sotnia  had  a  strength  in  ^ectivea  of  100  horsemen, 
p.  387. 

*  LiteraUj,  7  and  |ths. 

t  Because,  at  the  period  in  question,  the  'morning  states'  of  the  in- 
fantry had  been  left  uncorrected  since  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and 
the  '  states'  of  the  cavalry  were  wanting  altogether. — ^Todleben,  p.  388. 

t  On  the  25th  of  October  1864  the  most  recent '  states'  of  the  infantry 
strength  were  those  which  had  been  furnished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month ;  and  these,  C(^ether  with  the  estimated  reckoning  of  the 
cavalry  (of  which  no  *  states '  had  been  prepared),  give  a  total  of  23,425, 
without  counting  the  artillerymen,  who  (at  30  men  for  each  gun)  would 
number  2340,  making,  altogether,  25,725;  but  it  is  right  to  say  that 
General  de  Todleben  (by  making  a  guess  at  the  deductions  from  strength 
which  may  have  occurred  since  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  by 
reducing  the  estimate  of  the  cavalry  strength)  cuts  down  the  total  effec- 
tive to  20,500  (p.  388-90).  In  that  estimate,  however,  he  does  not,  I 
believe,  include  the  2340  artiUerymen. 

$  Todleben,  p.  384, 387,  388. 
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DiBtribU" 
tton  of  the 
RuBBian 
force  into 
three  dis- 
tinct 
bodies, 
and  the 
duties 
assigned 
to  each. 


to  stay  his  victorious  advance  without  doing  all  he 
could  to  bring  ruin  upon  the  English  in  the  small 
crowded  port  fix)m  which  they  drew  their  supplies ; 
and  the  possession  of  a  spot  from  which  it  would  have 
been  practicable  to  shell  Balaclava  must  needs  have 
been  coveted.  The  destruction  of  the  root  which  the 
English  had  taken  in  Balaclava  may  therefore,  per- 
haps, be  regarded  as  the  real,  though  ulterior  object 
of  the  intended  attack. 

The  force  destined  for  the  attack  upon  the  Turkish 
redotibts  was  divided  into  three  columns.  The  left 
column  was  commanded  by  General  Gribb^,  the  centre 
.column  by  General  Semiakine,  the  right  column  by 
Colonel  Scudery;  and,  with  that  last  force.  General 
Jabrokritsky's  detachment  was  in  close  co-operation. 
Gribb^  was  to  issue  from  the  direction  of  the  Baidar 
valley,  seize  the  heights  of  Kamara,  and  thence  take 
part  in  the  attack  directed  against  Canrobert's  Hill. 
Greneral  Semiakine,  at  the  same  time,  was  to  advance 
against  Canrobert's  Hill,  and  the  Redoubt  Number  Two, 
by  the  road  which  leads  from  Tchorgoun  to  KadikoL 

Colonel  Scudery's  column  was  to  issue  from  the 
Tractir  road,  cross  the  North  Valley,  and  advance 
upon  the  Arabtabia  or  Redoubt  *  Number  Three.' 

The  main  body  of  the  cavalry-with  its  attendant 
batteries  was  to  enter  the  North  VaUey,  and  there 
form  in  columns  of  attack  to  await  Liprandi's  next 
orders. 

A  battalion  of  the  Ukraine  regiment,  with  a  com- 
pany of  riflemen  and  a  battery  of  field-artillery,  was 
to  constitute  the  reserva 
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Finally,  General  Jabrokritsky,  though  not  under  CHAP. 

the  orders  of  Liprandi,  was  to  cover  the  intended  ^—^^ > 

attack,  by  descending  from  the  region  of  Mackenzie's 
Farm  and  taking  post  on  the  Fedioukine  Hills. 

Notwithstanding  the  trust  they  repose  in  the  direct 
intervention  of  Heaven,  the  Turks  know  how  to  eke 
out  their  faith  by  means  sufficiently  human;   and 
being  too  warlike  a  people  to  be  careless  of  the  value 
of  foreknowledge  in  regard  to  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  they  see  the  use  of  a  scout.     The  officer  who 
had  the  merit  of  obtaining,  at  this  time,  good,  decisive 
intelligence,  was  Kustem  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Briga- 
dier-General.     On  the  24th  of  October,  a  spy  em-  24th  Oct. 
ployed  by  him  brought  back  an  account  which  dis-  tion  of  the 
closed  Liprandi's  designs  for  the  morrow.     The  man  3'" 
announced  that  troops  to  the  number  of  25,000,  and  ^  the 
of  all  arms,  were  to  march  upon  the  plain  of  Bala-.  da^^^Sre 
clava,  and  he  even  prepared  his  hearers  to  expect  an  *^®  ^**^^®- 
advance  from  the  direction  of  Baidar.     He  was  care-  The  way 

W  h 

fully  examined  by  Lord  Lucan,  as  well  as  by  Sir  Colin  the  infor- 
Campbell ;  and,  both  Generals  coming  to  the  conclu-  ^  dealt 
sion  that  this  report  was  well  worthy  of  attention. 
Lord  Bingham  (his  father's  aide-de-camp),  waa  sent 
by  Lord  Lucan  to  Headquarters  with  a  letter  from 
Sir  CoUn  Campbell  conveying  the  intelligence.  Lord 
Bingham  delivered  the  letter  and  the  tidings  it 
conveyed  to  the  Quartermaster-General,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  an  interview  with  Lord  Kaglan, 
who  was  then  engaged  with  Canrobert,  General 
Airey,  it  is  true,  interrupted  the  conference  of  the  two 
Commanders,  and  showed  Lord  Kaglan  the  letter; 
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CHAP,  but  the  answer  first  elicited  was  only  a  message  of 

^.^ '  acknowledgment  sent  back  in  the  words,  *Very  well!' 

The  morn-  Afterwards,  Lord  Bagian  requested  that  any  new 
M,^   occurrence  which  xr,^t  teke  place  should  be  reported 
oftiM^      to  him;  but  no  fresh  orders  resulted  from  the  in- 
ItSSup?  formation  thus  famished      The  truth  is  that  only 
TJtuit     a  few  days  before,  Lord  Kaglan  had  been  induced  by 
redoubtB.    ^  similar  report  to  send  down  1000  men  of  the  4th 
Division,  who  had  to  be  marched  back  when  it  proved 
that  the  enemy  was  not  advancing  *     He  could  ill 
afford  to  exhaust  the  time  and  strength  of  his  men  in 
these  marches  and  countermarches,  and  he  seems  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient for  him  to  be  again  despatching  reinforcements 
to  the  outer  line  of  defence  in  the  plain  of  Balaclava, 
imless  he  should  learn  that  the  enemy  was  actually 
advancing  against  it. 


IL 

25th  Oct        ^^  accordance  with  its  daily  custom,  the  English 
heiore^    cavalry  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October  had 
daybreak,   turned  out  an  hour  before  daybreak ;  and  the  men 
Advance     Were  standing  to  their  horses  when   Lord   Lucan, 
Lucanand  already  in  the   saddle  and  followed  by  his  Staff, 
in  the  di-    movcd  off  at  a  walk  towards  Canrobert's  Hill.     Two 
CaniS?  ^     of  the  Divisional  Staff — ^Lord  William  Paulet,  I  think, 
■     ^  and  Major  M'Mahon,  who  had  now,  it  seems,  been 
joined  by  Lord  George  Paget — ^were  riding  some  dis- 
tance in  rear  of  their  chief,  and  had  come  within 

*  This  was  on  the  21st  of  October. 
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about  300  paces  of  Camobert's  Hill,  when  a  streak  of  CHAP, 
pale  light  in  the  horizon  before  them  began  to  dis-  ^-^ 
close  tfe  morning.  Presently,  there  was  ^  enough  ^^^ 
to  show  through  the  dusk  that  Canrobert's  Hill  was  flJSgftrom 
not  without  its  standard ;  but  soon  it  became  almost  ^^, 
clear,  and  presently  afterwards  certain,  that  from  hJ|l**' 
the  flag-staff  of  the  work  two  ensigns  were  flying. 

*  Holloa  1 '   said  one,   '  there   are  two  flags  flying  !  The  im- 

*  What  does  that  mean  V     *  Why,  that  surely,'  said  this, 
another, — *  that  surely  is  the  arranged  signal — the 

*  signal  that  the  enemy  is  advancing.     Are  you  quite 

*  sure  ? '    The  questioner   was   soon   answered ;    for 
scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  the  fort  opened  fire 
from  one  of  its  12.pounder  guns.     The  Staff-officers 
hurried  forward  to  overtake  their  chief ;  and  Lord  Lord 
George  Paget  galloped  back  at  speed  to  the  cavaby  p^^in 
camp,  where  (in  the  absence  of  Lord  Cardigan,  who  sen Je  of 
had  the  practice  of  sleeping  on  board  his  yacht,  and  disan,  " 
had  not  yet  come  up  from  Balaclava)  he  took  upon  Thiiu 
himself  to  moimt  the  Light  Brigade.     He  had  hardly  ^e"l^t 
done  this  when  a  messenger  came  in  from  the  front  5"«*<*«- 

°  Orders 

with  an  order  despatched  by  Lord  Lucan  (then  re-  from  Lord 

Lucan  for 

connoitring  with  Sir  Colin  CampbeU  in  the  direction  the  imme- 

°  .  ,  .  .  diatead- 

of  our  advanced  post)  which  directed  the  immediate  vance  of 
advance  of  the  cavalry.  airy. 

Thus  it  seems  that  the  Turks  not  only  obtained  the  vi^piance 

evinced  on 

earliest  intelligence  of  the  impending  attack,  but  were  this  ooca- 
also  the  first  to  perceive  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  the  Turks. 
The   elevation  of  Canrobert's  Hill  may  have  aided 
their  .^ey, ;  but,  witi.o«t  being  watcL  «ad  sag. 
cious,  they  could  hardly  have  succeeded  in  being 
VOL.  IV.  G 
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CHAP,  beforehand   with    so   keen    a   soldier  as    Sir   Colin 
' — ^ — '  Campbell. 

We  watched  the  sweet  slumbers  of  a  Cabinet  whilst 
assenting  to  the  cogent  despatch  which  enforced  this 
invasion ;  but  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign,  and 
at  a  moment  when  accounts  have  come  in,  which  an- 
nounce an  attack  for  the  morrow  in  the  direction  of  the 
Baidar  valley,  we  may  steal  before  break  of  day  to  the 
ground  where  the  enemy  is  expected,  and  there,  seek 
our  ideal  of  vigilance  in  the  outlying  cavalry  picket 
The  Eng-  We  shaU.  seek  in  vain.  The  English  soldier's  want 
dier'swant  of  vigilaucc  is  SO  closcly  alUed  to  some  of  his  greatest 
lanoe.  qualities  (as,  for  instance,  to  his  pride,  and  his  sullen 
unwillingness  to  be  put  out  of  his  way  by  mere 
danger),  that  our  countrymen  incline  to  think  of  it 
with  indulgence,  nay,  perhaps,  with  an  unconfessed 
liking;  but  if  the  fault  is  in  some  measure  natural 
and  characteristic,  it  has  been  aggravated  apparently 
by  the  empty  ceremonies  of  military  duty  in  peace- 
time ;  for  to  go  on  rehearsing  men  day  after  day,  and 
year  after  year,  in  the  art  of  giving  and  taking  pre- 
tended alarms  about  nothing,  and  to  carry  on  these 
rehearsals  by  means  of  formulated  sentences,  is  to 
do  all  that  perverted  industry  can  towards  prevent- 
ing, instead  of  securing,  the  *  bright  look-out '  of  the 
seaman. 

The  relation  that  there  is  between  standing  armies 
and  war  bears  analogy  to  that  which  connects  en- 
dowed churches  with  religion ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
AngUcan  arrangements  for  securing  the  infant  mind 
against  heresy  show  a  curious  resemblance  to  those 
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which  are  made  during  peace  for  preventing  surprises  CHAP, 
in  war-time.  Whether  aiming  at  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  objects,  man  tries  to  secure  it  by 
formula.  Just  as  through  the  means  of  set  questions 
and  answers,  the  anxious  theologian  arms  children 
against  *  false  doctrine,'  in  the  trust  that,  when  they 
come  to  riper  years,  they  may  know  how  to  treat  his 
opponents,  so  also  with  him  who  makes  rules  for  the 
governance  of  soldiers  in  peace-time,  the  hope,  it 
seems,  is  that  they  may  learn  to  be  vigilant  against 
night  surprises  by  repeatedly  saying  their  catechism. 
The  common  *  challenge'  is  brief;  but,  it  being  fore- 
seen that  he  who  is  appointed  to  watch  may  himself 
require  watching,  the  functionaries  called  *  visiting 

*  rounds'  have  been  invented,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  the  sentries  are  at  their  posts  and  awake;  but 
as  this  task  of  supervision  has  itself  also  lapsed  into 
form,  the  result  is,  that  at  a  military  post  requiring 
great  vigilance,  there  goes  on,  all  night,  a  reiteration 
of  set  questions  and  answers,  which  tends  to  avert 
real  watchfulness  by  suggesting  that  a  mere  formal 
sign  of  not  being  absolutely  asleep  will  sufficiently 
answer  the  purpose.  Men  trained  to  *  look  out '  as 
do  saLLors,  are  more  likely  to  pierce  to  the  utmost  of 
what  eye  and  ear  can  reach,  than  those  who  are  re- 
peating to  one  another,  and  repeating  and  repeating 
all  night,  set  lessons,  of  which  this  is  one  :   ^  Halt  t 

*  who  goes  there  V  '  Eounds  1'  *  What  roimds  V 
'Visitmg  rounds  1'  '  Visiting  rounds  advance  1  All's 
well  I '  When  these  words  have  been  reiterated  by 
the  same  men  a  few  thousand  times^  they  are  aa 
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CHAP,  lulling  as  the  monotone  waves  that  beat  and  still  beat 
^ — ^ — *  on  the  shore.  The  truth  is,  that  the  object  of  securing 
a  really  keen  watchfulness  is  one  which  lies  out  of 
the  true  scope  of  mechanical  arrangement&  A  man's 
wits  may  be  easily  deadened,  they  can  hardly  be 
sharpened,  by  formula. 
Our  outiy.      Far  from  detecting  the  earliest  signs  of  an  advance 

ing  picket    .  .  , 

did  not  in  force,  and  being  at  once  driven  in,  our  outlying 
enemy 'g  picket  cujoycd  its  tranquillity  to  the  last,  and  was 
and  WM  only,  indeed,  saved  from  capture  by  the  *  field  officer 
from"p-  *  of  the  day,'  who  learnt,  as  he  rode,  what  was  pass- 
thefiJd  ing,  and  conveyed  to  the  men  of  the  watch — just  in 
thdday.     t^Die  to  secuTC  their  escape  —  that  warning  of  the 

enemy's  approach  which  they  themselves  should  have 

given. 
Lord  Lord  Lucan  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell  were  together 

Sir  CoUn  a  good  Way  in  advance ;  and,  as  day  broke,  they  saw 
SrZ^.  the  enemy's  columns  of  infantry  in  march— saw  them 
IJSj.  converging  upon  the  easterly  approaches  of  the 
'^Z^-  Causeway  Heighte  from  the  directions  of  Tchorgoun 
Z^  and  Baidar.  It  soon  became  apparent  that,  whatever 
uponthe^  might  bc  his  ulterior  design,  Liprandi's  first  object 
Herhte*^  was  the  seizure  of  the  Turkish  defences,  beginning 
inteiii-  with  Canrobert's  Hill ;  and  Lord  Lucan  did  not  fail 
gen^sent  ^  despatch  an  aide-de-camp  to  Headquarters  with 
^un.  intelligence  of  the  impending  attack.* 
Lord  Lu.  Our  cavalry  was  brought  forward ;  and  the  guns  of 
position  of  Maudc's  troop  of  horse-artillery  were  got  into  battery 
airjTMd  on  the  right  of  the  Arabtabia  or  Number  Three 
JSiJ^^     Eedoubt.     The  Light  Cavalry  regiments  were  placed 

*  Captain  CharteriB  was  the  officer  sent 
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in  reserve  under  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Causeway  CHAP. 
Heights ;  and  Lord  Lucan,  then  acting  in  person  with  ' — ^ — ' 
his  Heavy  Brigade,  sought  to  check  the  advance  of  2;i^£^' 
the  enemy  by  *  demonstrations  ;'*  but — ^with  the  full  ^^j^^' 
approval  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  indeed  seems  to  ^.^^ 
have  counselled  this  policy — he  determined  to  con-  5**^^,  «. 

^        ^  Campbell) 

fine  himself  to  threats.     His  threats  failed  to  deter :  « to  the 

'  naethat 

for  the  Russians  pursued  their  designa  like  men  who  shotiid  be 

imiilA  of 

had  yet  found  no  hindrance;    and  indeed  it  seems  theoaT- 

airy. 

probable  that  the  firmness  of  purpose  they  soon  after  Faaine  of 
disclosed  was  in  some  measure   occasioned  by  the  't.t^. 
circumstance  of  their  having  detected  our  cavalry  en^y^y 
leader  in  a  determination  to  threaten  without  striking.  JJ^^yJ, 
Since  the  ground,  in  most  places,  was  favourable  for  ™®»*«; 
the  manoeuvring  of  horsemen,  with  no  such  obstruc-  degree  of 
tions  as  would  prevent  them  from  attempting  fiank  skui  that 
attacks  on  tlie  enemy's  m&ntty  and  artiUeiy,  it  may  '^^ 
be  that  a  eavaby  officer  faahLn.  war-serL  would  ^-^- 
have  been  able  to  check  Liprandi,  and  to  check  him,  ^^  the 
again  and  again,  without  sustaining  grave  loss ;  but  tl^^""^ 
if  a  man  can  so  wield  a  body  of  cavalry  as  to  make  I^^I^'. 
it  the  means  of  thus  arresting  for  a  time  an  attack  J" *,^ng 
of  infantry  aud  artillery  without  much  committing  i^«sqii^. 

J  J  o   ions. 

his  squadrons,  he  has  attained  'to  high  art'  in  his  Theim- 
calling ;   and  to  expect  a  peace -service  general  to  %  of  an 
achieve  such  a  task,  is  much  as  though  one  should  ingoom- 
take  a  house-painter  at  hazard  and  bid  him  portray  S^"*  *" 
a  Madonna.     There  were  riding  amongst  our  squad-  H^^'^' 
rons  men  weU  tried  in  war-men  famed  alike  for  ^^ 

war. 

*  '  Lord  Lncan  with  the  Heavy  Cavalry  moved  about,  making  de* 
'  monatrations  and  threatening  the  enemy.' 
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The  ad- 
vance of 
General 
GribM 
from  the 
direction 
of  Baidar. 
He  seizes 
Kamara, 
and  estab- 
lishes a 
batteiy. 


their  valour  and  their  skill  as  cavaliy  officers ;  and 
although  the  perversity  of  our  State  authorities 
laboured,  as  it  were,  to  neutralise  the  unspeakable 
value  of  such  experience  by  putting  the  men  who 
possessed  it  under  peace  -  service  generals,  yet  if 
'  Campbell's  command  had  included  that  cavalry  arm 
which  formed  so  large  a  proportion  of  the^a^ly 
resources,  available,  at  first  for  defence,  it  is  imagin- 
able that  he  would  have  been  able  to  say  a  few 
words  to  some  such  a  man  as  Morris,  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  enemy  without 
bringing  grave  loss  on  our  squadrons.*  Such  a  result 
would  appear  to  be  the  more  within  reach,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  liprandi's  advance  was  in  three 
columns  moving  upon  '  external  lines '  without  speedy 
means  of  intercommunication,  and  that  Gribb^'s 
column — ^the  one  upon  which  the  whole  enterprise 
much  depended — comprised  only  three  battalions  of 

The  Eussians  had  begun  their  advance  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Without  encountering  the 
least  opposition.  General  Gribb^  moving  forward  from 
the  direction  of  the  Baidar  valley  with  three  bat- 
taUons,  a  squadron  of  horse,  and  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
had  been  suffered  to  take  possession  of  the  village  of 
Kamara ;  and  when  there,  he  was  not  only  enabled 


*  I  lefer  to  Captain  Morris  (commanding  the  17th  Lancers)  and 
Lieutenant  Alexander  Elliot  (aide-de-camp  to  General  Scarlett)  merely 
as  the  two  war-eeryice  officers  of  cavalry  then  in  the  Crimea  whose 
names  first  occnr  to  me.  They  were  both  of  them  men  who  had  earned 
fame  in  honest  war. 

t  See,  in  the  Appendix,  Lord  Lucan^s  view  as  to  this* 
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to  cover  the  advance  of  the  assailing  forces  on  their  CHAP/ 
left  flank,  but  also  on  the  high   ground   above —  » — ^ — ' 
ground  commanding  the  object  of  attack — to  estab-  ^^^^ 
lish  his  ten  guns  in  battery,  with  the  purpose  of  "^^^ 
directing  their  fire,  at  close  range,  upon  the  work  awUNo. 
crowning  Canrobert's  Hill.*  ^• 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Semiakine's  forces  having  Advmnoe 
advanced  fix)m  Tchorgoun  gained  the  slopes  of  the  traiooi- 
ridge  on  the  north-east  and  north  of  Canrobert's  Hill.  GenenJ 
With  five  battalions  (besides  a  separate  body  of  rifle-  j^     .  ^ 
men)   and  ten  guns,  General   Semiakine  in  person  «-^. 
prepared  to  operate  against  the  work  on  Canrobert's  ^  ^^ 
Hill  ;t  whilst,  on  his  right,  General  Levoutsky  took  beit'sHiii. 
up  a  like  position  with  three  more  battalions  and  ten  of  Levout- 
guns.  J    His  goal  was  the  Redoubt  Number  Two.  fo^e. 

At  the  same  time  Colonel  Scudery,  who  with  the  {Snon 

four  Odessa  battalions,  a  company  of  riflemen,  three  ^®  J^^ 

squadrons  of  Cossacks,  and  a  field-battery,  had  ad-  J^^^ 

vanced  from  the  Tractir  bridge,  was  now  moving  Advance 

foil 

upon  the  Arabtabia.  \  Sondery's 

colimm. 
Itspoei- 
tion  on 
*  This  batteiy  included,  besides  six  light  field-pieces  of  the  No.  6  the  left 

Light  Batteiy,  four  guns  of  heavier  calibre  belonging  to  the  Position  ^^  ^^ 

Battery  No.  4  (Liprandi's  despatch,  October  26,  1864).    The  three  bat-  ^<*^*"y- 

talions  were  the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  battalions  of  the  Dnieper  regiment. 

The  squadron  was  one  belonging  to  Jeropkine's  Lancers. 

t  With  four  battalions  of  the  Azoff  regiment,  one — viz.,  the  4th — 
of  the  Dnieper  battalions,  the  2d  company  of  the  Bifle  battalion, 
four  heavy  guns  of  the  Position  Batteiy  No.  4,  and  six  pieces  of  the 
Light  Battery  No.  6. 

X  The  three  Ukraine  battalions,  four  heavy  guns  of  the  Position 
Battery  No.  4,  and  six  guns  of  the  Light  Battery  No.  7. 

§  On  Redoubt  *  Number  Three.'  The  riflemen  forming  part  of  Scud- 
cry's  column  were  of  the  4th  Rifle  battalion,  the  Cossacks  of  the  53d 
Cossack  Regiment,  and  the  batteiy  was  No.  7  of  the  12th  brigade. 
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The  main  body  of  the  cavahy  under  Oeneral  Ryjoff, 
with  its  attendant  troops  of  horse -artillery,  was  al- 
Adraice    jg^^jy  yj^  ^j^g  North  Valley,  and  supporting  the  advance 

SSHS  ^^  *^®  columns. 

batfceriee  Whilst  the  Russiaus   were    marching    upon    the 

j|^^^  heights  which  they  now  occupied,  and  whilst  they 

The  cir.  were  there  establishing  their  thirty  guns  in  battery, 

oesonder  Loid  Lucan,  OS  we  866,  was  preseut  with  a  superb 

WLu-  division  of  cavalry,  and  this  upon  fine  ground,  which, 

ZiiSdD^  though  hilly,  was  very  free  from  obstructions;  but 

*^^  except  his  six  Ught  pieces  of  horse-axtillery,  he  was 

made^of**  Wanting  in  the  ordnance  arm,  and  of  infantry  forces 

an^?*^'  he  had  none.     Thus,  then,  by  a  somewhat  rare  con- 

The  emer-  cuTTence  of  circumstauccs,  there  was  brought  about 

cency  , 

forced  a  an  emergency  which  enforced,  and  enforced  most 
upon  a  cogently,  the  decision  of  a  question  involving  more 
mvoiving    or  Icss  the  general  usefulness  of  the  cavahy  arm. 


more  or 


cavj 
arm. 


less  the  Somc  are  chary,  it  seems,  of  acknowledging  a  condi- 

asefoTness  ^ou  of  things  in  which  cavahy  can  be  used  for  the  re- 
^^  ^(jjy  pression  of  the  ordnance  arm.  Others  fully  agreeing 
that  a  body  of  horse,  with  its  great  extent  of  vulnerable 
surface,  must  beware  of  coming,  or  at  all  events  of 
remaining,  under  the  fire  of  artillery,  are  yet  of  opinion 
that  cavahy,  after  all,  is  the  very  arm  which,  in  many 
contingencies,  can  best  be  exerted  against  the  power 
of  ordnance.  They  say  that  artillery  in  march,  or 
engaged  in  unlimbering,  is  good  prey  for  horsemen ; 
that  artillery  established  in  battery  is  assailable  by 
horsemen  at  its  flanks ;  and  that,  in  general,  where  the 
country  is  at  all  open,  a  powerful  and  well-handled 
cavalry  ought  to  be  able  to  challenge  the  dominion  of 
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artiUery  by  harassing  it  incessantly,  by  preventing  CHAP, 
it  firom  Kettinfi;  into  battery,  and,  failing;  that,  by  dis-  ^ — ^ — ' 
quieting  ite  bLries  when^orm^ 

The  decision  of  Lord  Lucan  was  much  governed 
by  a  sense  of  the  great  need  there  would  be  for  the 
aid  of  our  cavalry  if  the  enemy,  after  carrying  all 
the  outer  defences,  should  come  on  and  attack  Bala- 
clava;^ but  it  would  also  seem  that  his  determina- 
tion—a determination  entirely  approved,  and  even, 
I  hear,  originated  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell — involved 
a  leaning  to  the  first  of  the  two  opinions  above 
indicated. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  result  was  that,  without  without 
being  met  by  any  hindrance  on  the  part  of  our  cav-  offerod°by 
aby,  the  Eussians  were  suffered  to  advance  from  three  ^^e 
points  of  the  compass  and  converge  upon  the  chain  of  wwe  raf- 
little  redoubts  which  extended  from  Canrobert's  Hill  ^[^i^h 
to  the  Arabtabia.     The  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  ^^^' 
Turks  who  manned  the  three  works  thus  assailed  saw  ^^ 
converging  upon  them  some  eleven  thousand  infantry  ^J^i^^^^^ 
and  thirty-eight  guns.     Upon  the  heights  of  Kamara,  \£^^ 
which  overlooked  Canrobert's  Hill  from  the  east,  and 
upon  the  part  of  the  Causeway  Heights  which  over- 
looked  the  same  work  from  the  north,  the  enemy  placed  J^®"^  ^ 
thirty  guns  in  battery ;  and  he  now  opened  fire  upon  iirks,  and 

(without 

the  work  crowninff  Canrobert's  Hill,  as  also  upon  the  much 

effect)  by 

Fort  Number  Two.    He  was  answered  by  the  Turks  onr  troop 
with  their  five  12-poimder8  ;t  and,  for  a  while,  by  our  artillery! 

*  See  Lord  Lucan's  statement  in  the  Appendix, 
t  Three  on  Caniobert*s  HiU,  and  a  couple  on  the  Kumber  Two 
Bedoubt. 
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CHAP,  troop  of  horse-artilleiy,  but  apparently  with  little 
' — ,.; — '  effect.  Captain  Maude,  the  officer  commanding  the 
M^^r  troop,  was  horribly  wounded  by  a  shell  which  entered 
wounded    ^^^  body  of  his  horse  and  there  burst. 

Maude's  troop  had  come  into  action  without  a  due 
following  of  waggons ;  and,  before  long,  its  ammimi- 
tion  was  already  so  nearly  exhausted  as  to  leave  but 
a  small  supply  for  even  one  gun. 
The  troop       As  soou  as  Lord  Lucan  heard  this,  he  ordered  that 
tm^     the  troop  should  be  withdrawn  and  kept  out  of  fire 
fire  by*  ^  Until  the  waut  could  be  supplied.* 
Lucan.  I*  '^^  hardly  to  be  expected  that  under  the  fire  of 

thirty  guns,  including  eight  pieces  of  heavy  calibre, 
the    three   1 2  -  pounders  which    formed    the    arma- 
ment of  Canrobert's  Hill  would  long  remain  undis- 
The  fort     ablcd.     The  fort  became  silent,  and  already  the  hap- 
bert'smi  less  battalion  which  manned  it  must  have  under- 
by^over-     gouc  heavy  slaughter ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and 
whe  mmg  gj^j^Qugh  it  became  now  apparent  that  the  hill  was  to 
be  attacked  by  largely  outnumbering  bodies  of  infan- 
Continued  try,  the  bravc  Turks  were  still  unconquered.     They 
of  the        moved,  indeed,  from  the  unsheltered  part  of  the  work 

Turks.  . 

to  the  side  where  more  cover  was  offered ;  but  there 
they  stood  fast  and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  in- 
fantry.t 
Dieposi-         It  was  with  the  five  battalions  acting  under  his  per- 

tioDsmade  ^  °  ^ 

byGenena  soual  direction  that  General  Semiakine  determined  to 

Semiakme  /»  i»     i 

foretonn-   storm  Caurobert's  Hill.     Covered  by  the  fire  of  the 

'*'  Ibid.    Maude's  severe  wound  was  the  reason  wby  Lord  Lucan  in- 
stituted no  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  which  led  to  this  want  of  ammunition, 
t  This  sketch  may  help  to  illustrate  the  attack  of  the  eleven  bat- 
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aitUlery,  and  by  two  companies  of  riflemen,  pushed  C 
forward  in  skinmshing  order,  he  advanced  rapidly  - 
with  three  battalions  of  the  AaofF  regiment,  disposed  " 
in  columns  of  company,  and  ao  ranged  in  two  lines  of  ^ 
columns  aa  that  the  first  line  was  only  about  100 
paces  in  advance  of  the  second.      In  a  third  line, 
Greneral  Semiakme  brought  up  the  1st  battalion  of 
the  Azoff  regiment  and  the  4th  of  the  Dnieper  battal- 
ions, each  formed  in  a  '  column  of  attack.'    Advanc- 
ing in  this  order,  he  approached  to  "within  about  100 
paces  of  the  hill-top,  and  at  once  gave  the  signal  for  i 
the  assault    Then  the  two  foremost  lines  of  columns, 
led  by  Colonel  Krudener,  the  commander  of  the  Azoff 
regiment,  and  supported  by  the  two  columns  of  attack, 
moved  rapidly  forward.     Encountering  no  fire  of  can- 
non to  check  them,  the  foremost  of  these  troops  con- 


talions,  with  thirty  gaaa,  upon  the  two  little  works.  No.  1  and  Na  S, 
which  wme  defended  by  about  1000  or  1200  Turks  with  five  gniu. 
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CHAP,  verged  from  their  extended  front  upon  the  small  ob- 
%*.^^: — '  jeet  of  their  attack,  swarmed  in  across  the   ditch, 
swarmed  over  the  feeble  parapet,  and,  standing  at 
length  within  the  fort,  closed  at  once  with  the  remnant 
of  the  single  battalion  there  bravely  awaiting  the  on- 
Over-        slaught.    The  force  which  thus  stormed  the  work,  and 
•trength*   which  thrcw  itself  upon  the  renmant  of  the  one  Turk- 
RiLians    ^^  battalion,  consisted,  as  we  see,  of  five  battalions ; 
minS^.**'  but  on  the  side  of  Kamara,  the  three  other  Dnieper 
battalions  were  so  operating  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
regarded  them  as  actual  partakers  in  the  attack ;  and, 
moreover,  Levoutsky^s  three  Ukraine  battalions,  though 
not  engaged  in  the  storming,  were  still  so  placed  at 
the  time  as  to  be  aiding  the  assault  by  their  presence. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that,  after 
having  undergone  an  overwhehning  cross-fire  from  the 
thirty  pieces  of  artiUery,  which  hurled  destruction 
upon  them  at  close  range  from  commanding  height., 
the  one  battalion  of  Turks  which  defended  this  feeble 
breastwork,  was  now  pressed  by  a  number  of  bat- 
talions amounting  to  no  less  than  eleven,  and  engaged 
in  close  conflict  with  five. 
Compara-        It  commouly  happens  in  modem  warfare  that  the 
in  modem  dominion  of  one  body  of  infantry  over  another  is 
bodUy  col-  not  foimd  to  depend,  at  the  last,  upon  the  physical 
Iw^^n^"    strength  of  man,  or  the  quality  of  his  weapons,  but 
STut.'"'    rather  upon  faith,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  sense 
*"**•         of  power.     In  this  instance,  however,  the  assailants 
and  the  assailed  were  both  so  resolute  that,  for  once, 
the   actual   clash   of  arms  was  not  to  be   averted 
by  opinion.     The  many  flooded  in  upon  the  few, 
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overwhelming,  surrounding,  destrojdng,  yet  still  con-  CHAP, 
fironted  with  heroic  desperation,  and  owing  aU.  the  ^ — ^ — ^ 
way  they  could  make  to  the  sheer  fighting  of  the  fo^cM* 
men,  who  thus  closed  with  their  Mussulman  foe,  and  r,^^!^ 
to  the  weight  X)f  the  numbers  behind  them.     With  ^^I'^nn 
much  slaughter  of  the  devoted  Turks — ^who  lost,  in  g^J^ 
killed  only,  no  less  than  1 70  out  of  perhaps  about  The  fort 
five  or  six  hundred  men — ^the  work  was  carried  at  camedT 
half -past  seven  o'clock,  with  its  standard  and  its  lodnff,  in 
guns;  but  it  seems  that,   before  moving  out,   the  170 men ^' 
English   artilleryman  who  had  been  placed  in  the  g^gi©  bat- 
redoubt  to  assist  the  Turks  took  care  to  spike  the  **^®"* 
guns  which  had  armed  it.     The  colour  of  the  Azoff 
regiment  now  floated  from  the  summit  of  Canrobert's 
Hill. 

When  the  Turks  in  the  three  next  redoubts  saw  Abandon- 
ment by 
how  it  had  fared  with  their  brethren  on  Canrobert's  the  Turks 

Hill,  and  perceived  that,  under  the  eyes  of  some  three  next 
1500  English  horse,  the  work  was  left  to  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands  without  a  squadron  being  launched  to 
support  it  by  any  attack  on  the  foe,  they  had  what  to 
them  would  seem  reason  for  thinking  iU  things  of  the 
Christians,  and  were  not  without  warrant  for  judging 
that  the  English  would  fail  to  support  them  in  any 
endeavour  they  might  make  to  defend  the  remain- 
ing forts.  But  whether  these  Osmanlis  reasoned,  or 
whether  they  simply  caught  fear,  as  people  catch 
plague,  by  contagion,  they  at  aU.  events  loosed  their 
hold.*    Without  waiting  for  a  conflict  with  the  three 

*  In  thoee  redoubts,  as  in  the  Number  One,  the  English  artiUexyman 
present  in  each  is  said  to  have  spiked  the  guns. 
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CHAP.  Ukraine  battalions,  then   already  advancing  to  the 

^ — -J — »  assault,    or  the   four   Odessa    battalions,   then  also 

advancing,  they  at  once  began  to  make  off,  taking 

with  them  their  quilts  and  the  rest  of  their  simple 

Their        camp  treasures.      Coming  west  with-  these  burthens 

d^  fire  of  upon  them,  they  looked  more  like  a  tribe  in  a  state 

::^dS^'     of  migration  than  troops  engaged  in  retreat.     In  their 

^me"*      flight  they  were  followed  for  a  while  by  the  fire  of 

l^oBMMjki    the   Russian    artillery;    and   although  Lord  Lucan 

sought  to  cover  their  retreat  with  his  cavalry,  the 

Cossacks,  at  some  points,  pursued,  and  were  able  to 

spear  many  of  the  fugitives.     Rustem  Pasha  had  a 

horse  shot  imder  him. 

Theene-         The  enemy  not  only  established  a  portion  of  his 

lishes  him-  forccs  ou  Caurobcrt  s  Hill,  but  likewise  in  the  Number 

Canro-       Two  Rcdoubt,  as  well  as  in  the  Arabtabia  or  Number 

in  the  Re-'  Three ;  and  he  took  possession  of  the  seven  iron  12- 

2^and1n*   pouudcr  guus  with  which  the  three  works  had  been 

Sbi^^-  armed.    He  also,  with  the  Odessa  battalions,  marched 

Siw/^rfthe  ^^  *^®  Redoubt  Number  Four ;  but  instead  of  under- 

MTenguns  taking  to  hold  the  work,  he  did  what  he  could  to 

found.        j.g^2e  and  dismantle  it     He  then  withdrew,  because 

marohe«     hc  deemed  the  position  too  far  in  advance  to  allow 

ludoubt     of  his  undertaking  to  hold  it. 

overturM  Our  cavalry  now  became  exposed  to  some  musketry 
ffunaTbut  shots  which  wcrc  successfully  directed  against  it  from 
first '^ne  t^®  positious  of  the  lost  redoubts ;  and,  as  it  was  also 
oOTOd  to  apparent  that  our  horsemen  were  in  the  line  of  the 
lunido^^  fire  which  the  gunners  along  our  inner  line  of  defence 
the  worit.    might  soon  have  occasion  to  open,  Lord  Lucan,  in 
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accordance  with  an  arrangement  to  that  effect  which  CHAP, 
had  been  preconcerted  with  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with-  ^ — ^ — ^ 
drew  his  division  to  a  part  of  the  South  Valley  which  ^^o^ 
was  between  the  Number  Four  and  the  Number  Five  ^^oT' 
Redoubts.     The  position  he  then  took  up  was  across  i^^^^u-^ 
the  valley,  his  squadrons  facing  eastward.     He  was  ^^^^ 
so  placed  as  to  be  able  to  take  in  flank  any  enemy's  c^^ence 
force  which  might  bend  away  from  the  valley  and  S^^™,^|| 
endeavour  to  pass  to  the  south,  with  intent  to  assail 
Balaclava. 


Such,  then,  was  the  first  period  of  the  battle  of  obeerva- 
Balaclava;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  th^finT^ 
engagement,  if  it  had  closed  at  this  time,  would  have  STbattie. 
furnished  a  distressing  page  for  the  military  history 
of  England.  War  often  demands  bitter  sacrifices, 
and  may  sometimes  force  men  to  repress — ^not  only 
their  generous  impulses,  but — even  those  appeals  of 
the  conscience  which  a  too  fiery  soldier  might  treat 
as  the  absolute  dictates  of  honour.  It  may  therefore 
well  be  that  Lord  Lucan  performed  a  stem  duty, 
when  (with  the  sanction  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell)  he 
determined  that  our  cavalry  must  be  patient  of  the 
attack  directed  against  Canrobert  s  Hill,  must  endure 
to  see  EngUsh  guns  captured,  must  suffer  our  alHes  to 
be  slaughtered  without  striking  a  blow  to  defend  them; 
and  the  soundness  of  his  conclusion  can  hardly  be 
determined  by  the  casuists,  but  rather  by  those  who 
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CHAP,  know  something  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  power 
of  the  cavalry  arm  (when  cavahy  chances  to  be  the 
only  available  force)  can  be  wisely,  and  therefore 
rightly,  exerted.* 

If  our  people  in  general  had  known  the  truth,  they 
would  have  been  guilty  of  unspeakable  meanness 
when  they  cast  oflF  all  blame  £x>m  themselves,  and 
laid  it  upon  the  Turkish  soldiery — ^upon  men  who 
had  been  not  only  entrusted  to  the  honour  and  friend- 
ship of  our  army,  but  were  actually  engaged  at  a 
post  of  danger  in  defending  the  first  approaches  to 
the  English  port  of  supply.t 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  great  bulk  of  our 
army  (including  Lord  Eaglan  himself)  had  regarded 
the  work  on  Canrobert's  HiU  as  a  fastness  susceptible 
of  a  protracted  defence;  and — strange  as  the  statement 
may  seem — ^were,  for  a  long  time,  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  there  sustained  by  the  brave 
Turkish  soldiery.  Several  causes  contributed  to  ob- 
scure the  truth.  In  the  first  place,  the  defence  of 
the  work,  though  carried  to  extremity,  was  still  of 
necessity  brief;  for  when  once  the  men,  numbered 
by  thousands,  had  swarmed  in  over  a  feeble  parapet 


*  The  opinion  of  our  cavalry,  6o  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obeerve 
it,  tends  to  sanction  Lord  Lucan's  decision. 

t  Lord  Lucan  was  never  one  of  those  who  thus  spoke.  He  could  see 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  on  Canrobert^s  Hill,  and  I  believe  he  has 
always  spoken  generously  of  the  firmness  with  which  the  Turks  awaited 
the  onslaught  of  overpowering  numbers.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  also 
a  spectator;  and  he  says  in  his  despatch, — ^'Tbe  Turkish  troops  in 
'  No.  1  persisted  as  long  as  they  could,  and  then  retired.' 
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on  the  top  of  an  isolated  hillock  which  was  held  by  CHAP, 
only  some  500  or  600  men,  the  end,  of  course,  could 
not  be  distant ;  and  although  there  were  niunbers  of 
oiir  cavalry-men  who  had  been  so  posted  as  to  be  able 
to  see  that  the  Turks  stood  their  ground  with  despera- 
tion, and  were  in  close  bodily  strife  with  the  enemy 
before  they  gave  way  under  his  overwhelming  num- 
bers, yet  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  spectators,  whether 
English  or  French,  who  gazed  from  the  steeps  of  the 
Chersonese,  no  such  spectacle  was  presented.  They 
looked  from  the  west ;  and,  the  attack  being  made  upon 
the  north-eastern  acclivity  of  Canrobert's  HiU,  they  saw 
nothing  of  the  actual  clash  that  occurred  between  the 
brave  few  and  the  resolute  many.  They  descried  the 
enemy  on  the  heights  of  Kamara  and  on  the  line  of 
the  Woronzoff  ro.1  but  lost  dght  of  him  when  from 
that  last  position  he  had  descended  into  the  hollow 
to  make  his  final  assault ;  and  soon  afterwards,  with- 
out having  been  able  to  make  out  what  had  passed 
in  the  interval,  they  saw  the  Turkish  soldiery  begin- 
ning  to  *e.m  doL  from  the  gorge  of  Z  Tu 
Then  almost  immediately  they  saw  the  red  fezzes 
pouring  out  from  the  other  redoubts,  so  that  what 
they  observed  on  the  whole  was  a  general  flight  of 
the  Turks.  They  saw  nothing  of  the  fierce  though 
short  strife  which  ended  in  the  slaughter  of  1 70  out 
of  the  500  or  600  men  on  Canrobert's  Hill;  and  I 
believe  it  may  be  said  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
devoted  garrison  of  this  little  field-work  long  remained 
unknown  to  the  English.  Considering  that  the  Turkish 

VOL.  rv.  H 
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CHAP,  soldiery  died  fighting  in  defence  of  the  English  lines, 
this  may  seem  very  strange  and  tumatural ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  between  the  soldiers  of  the  Prophet  and 
the  men  of  our  Army  List  there  was  so  great  a  gulf 
that  it  proved  much  more  than  broad  enough  to 
obstruct  the  transmission  of  military  statistics.  The 
man  temporal  who  would  ask  for  a  '  Morning  State/ 
with  its  column  after  c<dumn  of  figures,  is  ba£Bed, 
of  course,  by  the  man  spiritual,  who  replies,  that  by 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  his  servants  are  as  the 
leaves  of  the  forest ;  and  soon  ceases  to  apply  for  a  list 
of  *  casualties '  if  he  only  elicits  an  answer  asserting 
the  goodness  of  God  and  an  indefinite  accession  of 
beUevers  to  the  promised  gardens  of  Paradise.*  Cer- 
tainly, Lord  Raglan  remained  long  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  defence  which  the  Turks  had  op- 
posed to  the  enemy  on  Canrobert's  Hill.t  It  was  from 
ignorance  of  the  bare  facts,  and  not  from  dishonest  or 
ungenerous  motives,  that  our  people  threw  blame  on 
the  Turkish  soldiery. 


*  1  find  in  the  coTrespondence  between  the  French  and  English 
Headquarters  some  trace  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  hapless 
Turkish  commanders  to  have  justice  done  to  his  people  ;  but  probably 
the  remonstrant  did  not  know  how  to  state  a  fact  in  such  way  as  to 
obtain  for  it  any  real  access  to  the  European  mind,  for  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  succeeded  in  conveying  any  clear  idea  to  the  mind  of 
General  Canrobert. 

t  This  is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  tenor  of  his  correspondence. 
Any  one  who  ever  had  means  of  judging  of  Lord  Baglan's  nature  must 
be  able  to  imagine  the  eagerness  with  which,  upon  learning  the  truth, 
he  would  have  hastened  to  redress  the  wrong  done. 
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III 

All  this  while,  the  French  and  the  English  Com- 
manders on  the  Chersonese  had  been  too  distant  from 
the  scene  of  the  attack  against  the  Turkish  redoubts 
to  be  able  to  sway  the  result ;  but  they,  each  of  them, 
proceeded  to  make  arxangemente  for  xdterior  opera- 
tions. 

Upon  being  apprised  of  the   impending  attack.  The  spot 
Lord  Eaglan  had  at  once  ridden  up  to  that  part  Lord  Rag- 
of  the  ridge  which  best  overlooked  the  scene   of  himself 
the  then  commencing  engagement  ;*  and  as  soon  as  ^^^^ 
Ids  sure,  rapid  glance  had  enabled  him  to  apprehend  attack, 
the  probable  scope  and  purport  of  his  assailant's  de- 
sign, he  determined  to  move  down  two  out  of  his  five 
infantry  divisions  for  the  defence  of  Balaclava.      The  Hm  dia- 
1st  Division,   under  the   Duke  of   Cambridge,  and  l^the°* 
the  4th  Division,  under  General  Cathcart,  were  ac-  SSadava^ 
cordingly  despatched  upon  this  servica   Lord  Raglan,  ^^etX 
however,  was  not  without  suspicion  that  the  opera-  ^^hT^ 
tions  in  the  plain  of  Balaxjlava  might  be  a  feint,  and  ^T 
that  the  real  attack  might  be  made  from  Sebastopol  "^n?n»«- 
upon  the  besieging  forces.   He  took  care  to  make  pro- 
vision for  such  a  contingency ;  and  his  oral  directions 
for  the  purpose  were  conveyed  by  Captain  Calthorpe, 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  to  Sir  Richard  England,  the 
Commander  of  the  3d  Division. 

General  Canrobert,  also,  upon  hearing  of  the  attack  General 
galloped  up  to  the  ridge  overlooking  the  Balaclava  aiaoon 

the  ridge. 

*  liOid  Raglan  was  on  the  gronnd  before  the  capture  of  Canrobert's 
Hill. 


Command- 
ers. 
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CHAP,  plain ;   and  ultimately,  though  not  all  at  once,  the 
' — ^ — '  French  Commander  moved  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
.^tioM.*^^   heights  both   Vinoy's    and    Espinasse's  brigades  of 
infantry,   and    also    the   two    cavahy  regiments   of 
the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  regiments  comprising  eight 
squadrons,  and  commanded  by  General  d'AUonville. 
Apparent        There  was,  however,  an  evident  difference  between 
of  opSSon   the  opinion  which  governed  the  English  Commander 
the  French  ^ud  the  ouc  entertained  by  Canrobert.     Keenly  alive, 
English      ^  was  natural,  to  a  danger  which  threatened  his  only 
seaport,  and  hoping  besides,  I  imagine,  that  the  some- 
what dimmed  prospects  of  the  siege  might  be  cleared 
by  a  fight  in  the  plain,  Lord  Raglan,  at  this  time,  had 
not  entertained  the  idea  of  surrendering  ground  to 
the  enemy,  and  was  preparing  to  recover  the  heights. 
General  Canrobert,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  course 
less  directly  concerned  in  keeping  watch  over  Bala- 
clava ;  and   having  become  impressed  with  a  belief 
that  it  was  the  object  of  the  Russians  to  draw  him 
down  from  his  vantage-ground  on  the  Chersonese,  he 
seems  to  have  resolved  that  he  would  baffle  the 
enemy's  supposed  policy  by  clinging  fast  to  the  up- 
land.    Accordingly,  it  will  be  seen  (if  we  chance  to 
speak  further  of  these  French   infantry  reinforce- 
ments), that   though  Vinoy's    brigade   pushed   for- 
ward, at  one  time,  to  ground  near  the  gorge  of 
Kadikoi,  it  wa^  afterwards  withdrawn  from  its  ad- 
vanced position,   and  ordered   to  rejoin  the  other 
brigade  of  the  1st  Division  close  under  the  steeps  of 
the  Chersonese. 

As  a  means  of  covering  Balaclava,   the  position 
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taken  up  by  Lord  Lucan  near  the  gorge  of  Kadikoi  CHAP, 
is  believed  to  have  been  very  well  chosen;  but  the  ^ — C- — ' 
Commander-in-Chief,  at  this  time,  was  indulging  the  Sp<»ition 
expectation  of  something  like  a  battle  to  be  fought  LwdRag. 
with  all  anns;   and  he  apparently  desired  that  his  o^om-*^^ 
cavalry  should  not  be  entangled  in  combat  until  the  ^^^^ 
arrival  of  the  two  divisions  of  foot,  then  already  de-  His  pro- 
spatched,  should  give  Lord  Lucan  an  opportunity  of  sons  for 
acting  in  co-operation  with  our  infantry  forces.     He  ^ngl 
accordingly  sent  down  an  order  which  compelled  Lord  ^®  p^' 
Lucan,  though  not  without  reluctance,  nor  even,  in-  7^^. 
deed,  without  anger,  to  withdraw  his  horsemen  to  lanwith- 

^  1  drew  the 

ground  on  the  left  of  the  Redoubt  Number  Six  at  the  cavahy. 

foot  of  the  Chersonese  upland.* 

When  this  retrograde  movement  of  our  cavalry  had  Approach- 

.      ing  con- 
been  completed,  the  whole  of  the  forces  of  all  arms  with  eentration 

which  Canrobert  and  Lord  Baglan  proposed  to  engage  west  of 
Lipmndi  might  be  legatded  w  approacbiiig  to  a  gtote  t^ 
of  concentration  neaf  tte  weate^oat  liLt,  of  the  fe 
plain.     The  ground,  however,  upon  which  the  Allies  IiHespro- 
were  thus  gathering  lay  at  distances  of  not  less  than  ingage^ 
a  mile  from  the  gorge  of  Kadikoi ;  and  it  not  only  ^^P'*"^ 
resulted,  from  the  last  disposition  of  the  cavalry,  that 
the  small  body  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  which  de- 
fended the  approach  to  Balaclava  was  left  for  the 
moment  uncovered,  but  that  (by  reason  of  the  period 
required  for  the  transmission  of  a  fresh  order,  and  for 

*  Captain  Wetherall  was  the  bearer  of  tbe  order,  whicli  ran  thus : 
'  Cayaby  to  take  ground  to  the  left  of  second  line  of  redoubts  occu- 
'  pied  by  Turks  ;'  and  the  Captain,  at  Lord  Lucan*B  request,  waited  to 
see  the  order  executed  in  the  way  which  he  judged  to  be  accordant 
with  Lord  Raglan's  meaning. 
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CHAP,  countermarching  our  squadrons)  this  state  of  isolation 
' — ^ — '  might  continue  some  time,  in  despite  of  all  Lord 
^B^    Eaglan  could-  do. 
;^-     ,      6n  the  Oliver  hand,  the  position  of  Liprandi  was 

Poeiiion  of  ...  . 

Liprandi's  this :  With  his  victorious  infantry  and  artillery  dis- 

infantiyat 

this  time,    posed  near  the  captured  redoubts,   he   occupied   a 
slightly  curved  line,  which  began  at  Kamara,  and 
extended  thence  westward  by  Canrobert's  Hill  and 
the  Causeway  Heights,  till  it  reached  a  point  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  Arabtabia. 
The  Odes-       The  four  Odessa  battalions,  posted  near  this  Arab- 
ment^-     tabia  or  Number  Three  Redoubt,  marked  the  limit 
index  of     of  the  vcuturc  which  the  Russian  Commander  was 
my's  "^^      assigning  to  his  infantry  in  the  direction  of  the  Allied 
^i^f    camps.     Indeed  we  shall  see  that  this  Odessa  regi- 
ment, for  the  rest  of  the  day,  was  a  faithful  and 
sensitive  index  of  the  enemy's  intent,  mounting  guard 
over  the  site  of  the  Arabtabia,  so  long  as  the  Allies 
were  yet   distant,   falling   back  when  our  cavalry 
seemed  going  to  attack  it,  and  countermarching  at 
once  to  the  old  ground  when  Liprandi  saw  that  the 
French  and  the  English  Commanders  were  inclined 
to  acquiesce  in  his  conquest 
Pomtionof      The  Russian  cavalry,  supported  by  its  attendant 
nan  cav-     batteries,  was  drawn  up  across  the  North  Valley,  with 
^'         its  left  resting  on  the  lowest  slopes  of  the  Causeway 
Heights,  and  its  right  on  the  Fedioukine  Hills. 
Jabrokrit-       Nor  was  Liprandi's  little  army  the  only  force  with 
^w^a^"^  which  the  Allies  would  now  have  to  cope,  for  Jabrok- 
J^^T^^'  ritsky,  having  descended  from  the  Mackenzie  Heights, 
P*™^  *®    was  debouching  from  the  Tractir  road,  and  preparing 
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to  take  up  a  position  on  the  slopes  of  the  Fedioukine  CHAP. 

HiUs,  v-Zl— 

These  Eussian  forces  had  no  pretension  to  match  S.*^^ 

themselves  against  the  troops  which  the  Allies  on  J^**®^^^^- 

°  ^  These 

the   Chersonese  could,   sooner  or  later,  send  down  troop*, 

though 

for  the  relief  of  Balaclava ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  liable  after 

1  1  .  1  1     /•         *  while  to 

it  was  certain  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  beover- 
the  infantry  despatched  from  the  upland  could  be  by  the 
brought  into  action  against  the  assailants  of  Balacla-  were^or 
va;  and  the  configuration  of  the  ground  was  such,  seouro** 
that  every  French  or  English  battalion  engaged  in  its  ^J^tLck 
descent  from  the  Chersonese  could  be,  all  the  while,  £a,JSy. 
seen  by  the  enemy.     Liprandi,  therefore,  could  act  at  The  period 

...  ,  of  licence 

his  ease ;  and  it  was  for  no  trifling  space  of  time  that  thus  en- 
this  privileged  security  lasted.  He  perhaps  under-  L^rancU. 
reckoned  the  probable  duration  of  the  licence  which 
he  thus  might  enjoy;  but  the  actual  result  was,  that 
from  the  seizure  of  Canrobert's  Hill  to  the  moment 
when  the  Allies  were  ready  to  come  into  action,  there 
elapsed  a  period  of  some  three  hours.* 

So,  although  the  moment  might  come  when,  by  the 
nearer  approach  of  the  Allies  marching  down  from  the 
upland,  Liprandi  would  be  reduced  to  the  defensive, 
or  else  compelled  to  retire,  yet,  for  the  time,  the  Rus- 
sian General  was  not  only  secure  against  the  contin- 
gency of  being  attacked  by  infantry,  but  also  had  such 
prey  within  reach  as  might  tempt  him  to  become  the 
assailant. 

*  Canrobert's  Hill  is  stated  to  have  been  taken  at  7.30,  and  it  was 
Judf-past  ten  before  the  Allies  had  any  of  their  infantij  reinforcements 
so  £ar  in  advance  as  to  be  ready  to  undertake  an  attacL 
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The  arrival  of  Jabrokritsky,  now  debouching  from 
Tractir,  entitled  Liprandi  to  consider  that  troops 
^^^"^  which  had  come  thus  near  were  a  present  accession 
^^^5L  ^f  strength;  and,  taken  altogether,  the  Russian 
*^^  troops  actually  under  Liprandi,  or  near  enough  now 
to  co-operate  with  him,  were  a  force  complete  in 
Their  all  arms,  and  numbering,  as  we  saw,  some  25,000 
B  pengt  ,    ^^^  ^^j^   ^g   g^j^      Yet   (now  that  our  cavalry 

had  been  withdrawn  to  the  foot  of  the  Chersonese), 
The  forces  the  Only  field  force  with  which  Sir  CoUn  Campbell 
beop^»ed  stood  ready  to  oppose  all  these  Russian    troops    in 
^nd^     front  of  Kadikoi  was  a  single  battery  of  field-pieces, 
^B^^^  ^00  men  of  the  93d  Highlanders,  commanded  by 
couTB.        Colonel  Ainslie,*  1 00  invalids  under  Colonel  Daveney, 
who  had  been  sent  down  to  Balaclava  for  embark- 
ation;   and,  besides,  two  battalions  of  Turks,  not 
hitherto  carried  away  by  the  ebb  of  the  Mussulman 
people. 
Liprandi»8       Liprandi  did  not  seize  the  occasion.     He,  perhaps, 
tion  to^v  had  failed  to  divine  the  extreme  weakness  of  the 
Bci^gthe  li**l^  gathering  which  undertook  to  defend  the  gorge 
'^^'^^"^     of  Kadikoi;   but,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  attempted 
no  attack  with  his  infantry  upon  the  approaches  of 
His  plan     Balaclava.     For  a  long  time,  he  remained  in  a  state 
ventoiS^  *  of  inaction ;  but  at  length  when  his  period  of  licence 
cavaiiy.      was  approaching  its  close,  he  resorted  to  that  singular 

*  Only  six  companies  of  the  regiment  were  at  first  available  for  this 
service  in  front  of  Kadikoi ;  the  two  remaining  companies  of  the  bat- 
talion being  on  duty,  under  the  command  of  Major  Gordon,  in  the  inner 
line  of  defence.  Idajor  Gordon,  however,  with  the  force  under  his 
orders,  rejoined  the  main  body  of  the  battalion  before  the  moment  of  its 
encounter  with  the  Russian  cavalry. 
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venture  with  his  cavalry  of  which  we  shall  now  have  CHAP, 
to  speak.  ^ — ^ — ' 

IV. 

Some  of  our  countrymen  have  imagined  that  this  The  de- 
enterprise  of  Liprandi's  cavahy  was  a  real  attempt  wSiciithis 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  possess  himself  of  Bala-  sorted  to. 
clava ;  but  the  Russians  declare  that  the  object  really 
contemplated  was  only  that  of  ruining  a  park  of  artil- 
lery believed  to  be  near  Kadikoi  ;*  and,  judging  from 
the  apparently  hesitating  nature  of  the  movement,  as 
well  as  from  the  fact  of  its  having  had  no  support 
from  the  infantry,  there  would  seem  to  be  ground  for 
believing  that  some  minor  purpose  of  the  kind  in- 
dicated by  the  Russians  was  the  one  really  enter- 
tained. The  Russian  cavalry  had  been  brought  into 
discredit  by  submitting  to  be  null  at  the  battle  of 
the  Alma ;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  expiation 
of  former  shortcomings  may  have  been  one  of  the 
objects  in  view. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  General  RyjoflF  with  the  main  The  ad- 
body  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  and  supported  by  field-  of  the 
batteries,  began  to  move  up  the  North  Valley.t  cavalry. 

The  93d  Highlanders,  now  augmented  to  a  strength  camp- 
of  about  550  by  the  accession  of  the  two  companies  anange- 

•I       /N      J  J  •     T         J J  ments  for 

under  Gordon,  were  drawn  up  m  line,  two  deep,  upon  defending 
that  rising  ground  in  front  of  the  village  of  Kadi-  prJiS^'by 

Kadikoi. 

*  Todleben. 

t  With  lespect  to  the  numerical  Btrength  of  this  great  body  of 
cavalry,  see  jtxM^,  p.  123.  According  to  Gfeneral  Todleben,  it  comprised 
2900  horsemen,  being  fourteen  squadrons  of  hussars  and  nine  sotnias  of 
Cossack,  p.  387,  393-84. 
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CHAP,  koi  wliich  was  afterwards  called  the  *  Diinrobin '  or 
' — ^1— ^  *  Sutherland '  HiUock.  Tower  of  the  Coldstream,  and 
Verschoyle,  another  young  officer  of  the  Guards, 
chancing  to  be  in  Balaclava  this  morning  with  some 
thirty  or  forty  men,  had  seized  the  occasion  for  show- 
ing  the  warUke  quaUties  of  energy,  high  spirit,  and 
prompt  judgment;  for  they  gathered  their  people 
together,  brought  them  up  to  the  front,  ranged  them 
quickly  along  with  the  Highlanders,  and  in  this  way 
brought  Campbell  a  small  accession  of  strength  to 
eke  out  his  scant  means  of  defence.*  The  hundred 
invalids,  under  Colonel  Daveney,  were  drawn  up  on 
the  left  of  the  93d.t  On  either  flank  of  the  scanty 
body  of  British  infantry  thus  posted,  there  stood  a 
battalion  of  Turks.  J  Campbell's  means  of  defence 
were  materially  aided  by  Barker's  field-pieces,  already 
in  battery  upon  convenient  ground  near  the  hiUock, 
as  well  as  by  a  portion  of  the  batteries  constituting 
the  inner  line  of  defence,  and  especially,  it  seems,  by 
a  battery  of  two  heavy  guns  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  Wolf  of  the  Eoyal  Artillery, 
Campbell  The  advaucc  of  the  Eussians  soon  brought  their 
hi8  men  to  artillery  to  a  ground  within  range  of  Campbell's  smaU 
the  hii-      force  ;  and,  two  of  the  Highlanders,  besides  some  of 

♦  I  am  indebted  solely  to  Colonel  (now  Sir  Anthony)  Sterling's  very 
Taloable  MS.  letters  for  the  knowledge  of  the  service  thus  rendered. 

t  CampbelFs  despatch  says  the  invalids  were  drawn  np '  in  sapport ;' 
but  1  have  reason  for  thinking  that  the  statement  in  the  text  is  accu- 
rate. 

t  This  account  of  the  disposition  made  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  may 
seem  to  differ  in  some  minute  particulars  from  his  published  despatch ; 
but  there  are  matters  on  which  the  testimony  of  a  subordinate  office^  is 
more  conclusive  than  the  report  of  his  chiel 
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the  Turks,  being  wounded  by  the  fire  then  opened,  CHAP. 
Campbell  sought  to  give  his  men  shelter.     He  there-  ' — ^ — ' 
fore  moved  them  back  to  the  foot  of  the  hillock  which  caused'^ 
their  ranks  had  hitherto  crowned,  and  caused  them  iie*S)wii. 
there  to  lie  down.     Preparing  for  such  an  eventuality 
as  that  of  the  gorge  being  forced,  he   despatched 
Colonel  Sterling  to  Balaclava  with  orders  to  apprise 
the  commander  of.  the  frigate  which  lay  in  the  har- 
bour of  the  pending  attack. 

Meanwhile    the    Russian     cavalry    continued    to  Body  of 
advance  up  the  North  Valley ;   but  four  squadrons  tached 
detached  themselves  from  the  mass,  and  came  shap-  main  body 
ing  their  way  for  the  gorge  of  Kadikoi — ^the  ground  ®    ®  ^" 


8ian  cav- 


Campbell  stood  to  defend.*     When  these  horsemen  2^'tobe 
were  within  about  a  thousand  yards  of  him,  CampbeU  ^^cS 
gave  a  brisk  order  to  his  little  body  of  foot,  directing  J^rSc^ 
them  at  once  to  advance,  and  again  crown  the  top  of  J^^^^*" 
the  hillock.      This  was  done  at  the  instant  by  the  Campbeire 
Highland  battalion  and  the  few  score  of  English  sol-  again 
diers  who  had  come  up  to  range  alongside  it.     The  hillock, 
troops  did  not  throw  themselves  into  a  hollow  square 
(as  is  usual  in  preparing  for  cavalry),  but  simply 
formed  line  two  deep.     On  this  slender  array  all  was 
destined  to  rest;   for  the  two  battalions  of  Turks 
which  had  hitherto  flanked  the  Queen's  troops  were 
by  this  time  without  cohesion.     It  would  seem  that 
the  disintegration  of  the  Mussulman  force  had  begun 

*  According  to  Todleben,  the  force  must  bare  been  vastly  more  than 
400  strong—- consisting,  he  says,  of  nine  squadrons,  partly  belonging  to 
the  regiment  called  the  '  Saxe-Weimar'  Hussars,  and  partly  made  up 
of  Cossacks ;  but  I  accept  Campbell's  estimate  of  the  force,  and  he  puts 
it  at  400. 
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CHAP,  at  the  moment  when   Campbell  withdrew  his  line 
' — ^ — '  to  the  foot  of  the  hiUock,  and  was  completed,  some 
few  instants  later,  upon  the  evident  approach  of  the 
Eussian  cavalry.     At  all  events,  these  two  battalions 
of  Turks  were  now  dissolved  or  dissolving.     For  the 
Flight  of    most  part,  both  officers  and  men  turned  and  fled, 
making  straight  as  they  could  for  the  port,  and  they 
cried,  as  they  went,  Ship !  ship  I  ship ! 
Poaition  of      By  this  defection  in  presence  of  the  enemy's  ad- 
after  the     vancing  cavaby,  Campbell  was  suddenly  shorn   of 
theTxu-ke.  two- thirds  of  the  numerical  strength   engaged   in 
defending  the  gorge;  and  the  few  hundred  British 
soldiers  who  had  hitherto  constituted  but  a  fraction 
of  his  force  were  now  almost  all  that  remained  to 
Hiaper-     him  upou  the  hillock  in  front  of  KadikoL*     Whilst 
thecriti^i  he  waited  the  movements  of  an   enemy  who  was 
sta^s      altogether  some  25,000    strong,  he  could  not  help 

in  which  •         i_  -■  j       a.       j  j 

he  was       sccmg  how  much  was  now  made  to   depend  upon 

^.  ^ ;       the  steadfastness  of  the  few  hundred  men  who  re- 
ma  deter- 
mination    mained  with  him  stiU  on  the  hillock.     He  had,  how- 
to  impart 

to  the  93d   evcr,  SO  great  a  confidence  in  his  Highlanders  that 

the  grav-  ,  ^ 

ity  of  the    he  judged  he  could  safely  impart  to  them  the  grav- 

occasion.      •  «  .  •/a  o 

ity  of  the  occasion.     He  rode  down  the  line,  and 
His  words  Said :    *  Eemember  there  is  no  retreat  from   here, 
'  men  I      You   must  die  where  you  stand  I 't     The 


men. 


*  I  Bay  iHmoti^  because  there  were  men  among  the  Turks  who  man- 
fuUy  stood  their  ground.  It  would  be  a  great  error  to  question  the 
courage  of  the  fugitiyes.  The  one  bane  of  the  Turkish  forces  is  the 
want  of  officers  to  whom  the  men  can  look  up.  Without  that  ingredi- 
ent cohesion  is  apt  to  fsdl,  however  brave  men  may  be. 

t  These  words  were  heard  by  Captain  (now  Major)  Burroughs,  the 
officer  then  in  command  of  the  6th  company  of  the  93d. 
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men  cheerily  answered  his  appeal  saying,  *  Ay,  ay,  C  H  A  P. 

'  Sir  Colin ;  well  do  that/*  _!:_ 

It  was  whilst  our  men  were   still  lying  on  their  gwertohis 

faces  at  the  foot  of  the  hillock  that  the  four  Russian  *pp^- 

The  order 

squadrons  began  their  advance ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  under 

.     .  i*     1  •       1  1     1  i»  •  which  the 

mission  of  this  detacnea  lorce  was  to  try  to  seize  one  detach- 
of  the  batteries  connected  with  the  inner  line  of  de-  horse  had 
fence.     The  horsemen,  it  seems,  rode  on,  not  expect-  ^"4' 
ing  a  combat  with  infantry;  when  suddenly  they  saw  men  of  the 
the  slender  line  of  the  Highlanders  springing  up  to  gtui  w^g 

A    -.11 .1 

the  top  of  the  hillock.     Not  unnaturally  the  Russian  zT^' 

.  .  .  .  The  BUT. 

horsemen  imagined  that  they  were  falling  into  some  priae  they 

-^  o  encounter- 

ambush  ;t  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  of  the  edo.i»e- 
93d,  with  a  wUd  impetuosity  which  was  character-  g£ 
istic  of  the  battalion  as  then  constituted,  showed  a  crowned 
mind  to  rush  forward  as  though  undertaking  to  charge  f^tey. 
and  exterminate  cavalry  in  the  open  plain  ;  but  in  a 
m.oment  Sir  Colin  was  heard  crying  fiercely,  *  Ninety- 
*  third  1  Ninety-third  I  damn  all  that  eagerness  1 '  and 
the  angry  voice  of  the  old  soldier  quickly  steadied  the 
line.     The  Russian  squadrons  had  come  within  long 
musketry  range.   The  Highlanders  and  the  men  along-  The  fire 
side  them  delivered  their  fire ;   and   although  they  ime. 
emptied  no  saddles,  they  wounded  some  horses  and  its  effect, 
men.!    The  horsemen  thus  met  abandoned  at  once  Theaiter- 

ed  inoTe- 

their  advance  upon  CampbeU's  firont,  and  wheeled  to  mentof 
their  left  as  though  undertaking  to  turn  his  right  flank.  l?|  ^. 
Sir  Colin  turned  to  his  aide-de-camp,  and — speaking 

*  And  these. 

t  Communications  from  the  Bussian  officers  to  ours. 

t  Samesonrce. 
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CHAP,  of  the  officer  who  led  the  Russian  squadrons — said, 
-     J    '  '  Shadwell !  that  man  understands  his  business/    To 
^^1^^^'"  meet  his   assailant's   change  of  direction,  Campbell 
manoeuvre,  causcd   the  grenadier   company  of  the   93d,  under 
Captain  Ross,  to  bring  the  left  shoulder  forward,  and 
show  a  front  towards  the  north-east 
Its  effect.        Stopped  at  once  by  this  ready  manoeuvre,  and  the 
the  hone,   fire  that  it  brought  on  their  flank,  the   horsemen 
wheeled  again  to  their  left,  and  retreated.     They  re- 
treated together,  but  not  in  good  order ;  and  the  fire 
of  our  artillery  increased  their  confusion. 

Thus  was  easily  brought  to  an  end  the   advance 

of  those  400  horsemen  who  had  foimd  themselves, 

during  a  moment,  in  the  front  of  a  Highland  bat- 

FeeWeneBB  talion.     Springing  out  of  no  foregone  design  against 

charge  im-  Campbell's  infantry,  the  attack  fell  so  short  that  it 

by  these     scarccly  gave  any  example  of  what  might  be  attempted 

squadrons,  by  horscmen  against  a  body  of  foot  drawn  up  in  line, 

and  two  deep.     The  Queen's  troops  arrayed  on  the 

The  nature  hillock  werc  able,  indeed,  to  prove  their  mettle ;  but 

of  the  trial 

sustained    the  occasiou  they  found  was  not  such  a  one  as  is 

tt.      given  to  infaiitry  by  a  resolute  onslaught  of  horse. 

fo^Si  up  The  trial  they  had  to  pass  through  on  this  morning 

hniock.      of  the  25th  of  October  was  not  one  directly  resulting 

from  any  kind  of  sharp  combat,  but  still  it  was  a 

trial  imposed  upon  them  by  the  hitherto  adverse 

tenor   of  the  engagement,   and,   in  that  sense,   by 

stress  of  battle.     Without  being  at  all  formidable 

in  itself,  the  advance  of  the  four  Russian  squadrons 

marked  what  might  well  seem  at  the  moment  to 

be  an  ugly,  if  not  desperate  crisis  in  the  defence 
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of  the  English  seaport     Few  or  none,  at  the  time,  CHAP, 
conld   have   had    safe   grounds  for   believing   that,  v— .v^ — r  ' 

before  the  arrival  of  succours  sent  down  from  the 
upland,  Liprandi  would  be  all  at  once  stayed  in  his 
career  of  victory ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  those,  if 
any  there  were,  who  suflFered  themselves  to  grow 
thoughtful,  the  whole  power  of  our  people  in  the 
plain  and  the  port  of  Balaclava  must  have  seemed  to 
be  in  jeopardy;  for  not  only  had  the  enemy  over- 
mastered the  outer  line  of  defence,  and  triumphantly 
broken  in  through  it,  but  also,  having  a  weight  of 
numbers  which,  for  the  moment,  stood  as  that  of  an 
army  to  a  regiment,  he  already  had  made  bold  to  be 
driving  his  cavalry  at  the  very  heart  of  the  English 
resources,  when  the  Turkish  battalions — ^troops  con- 
stituting two-thirds  of  that  small  and  last  body  of 
foot  with  which  Campbell  yet  sought  to  withstand  his 
assailant — dissolved  all  at  once  into  a  horde  of  fugi- 
tives thronging  down  in  despair  to  the  port  If,  in 
such  a  condition  of  things,  some  few  hundreds  of  in- 
fantry men  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  line,  con- 
fronting the  victor  upon  open  ground,  and  maintaining, 
from  first  to  last,  their  composure,  their  cheerfulness, 
nay,  even  their  soldierly  mirth,  they  proved  themselves 
by  a  test  which  was  other  than  that  of  sharp  combat, 
but  hardly,  perhaps,  less  trying. 

And  the  Highlanders  whilst  in  this  joyous  mood  The  new 
were  not  without  a  subject  of  merriment;  for  they  counted 
saw  how  the  Turks  in  their  flight  met  a  new  and  i^ka^in 
terrible  foe.     There  came  out  from  the  camp  of  the  fli|ht. 
Highland  regiment  a  stalwart  and  angry  Scotch  wife, 
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CHAP,  with  an  uplifted  stick  in  her  hand  ;  and  then,  if  ever 
^-  in.  history,  the  fortunes  of  Islam  waned  low  beneath 
the  manifest  ascendant  of  the  Cross ;  for  the  blows 
dealt  by  this  Christian  woman  feU  thick  on  the  backs 
of  the  Faithful.  She  believed,  it  seems,  that,  besides 
being  guilty  of  running  away,  the  Turks  meant  to 
pillage  her  camp  ;  and  the  blows  she  delivered  were 
not  mere  expressions  of  scorn,  but  actual  and  fierce 
punishment.  In  one  instance,  she  laid  hold  of  a 
strong-looking,  burly  Turk,  and  held  him  fast  until 
she  had  beaten  him  for  some  time,  and  seemingly  with 
great  fury.  She  also  appUed  much  invective.  Noir 
withstanding  all  graver  claims  upon  their  attention, 
the  men  of  the  93d  were  able  to  witness  this  incident 
It  mightily  pleased  and  amused  them.  It  amuses 
men  stiU  to  remember  that  the  Osmanlis.  flying  from 
danger  and  yearning  after  blissful  repose,  should  have 
chosen  a  line  of  retreat  where  this  pitiless  dame 
mounted  guard.* 

V. 

If  a  man  has  to  hear  that  in  the  open  forenoon  of 
an  October  day  a  body  of  Russian  horse  which  num- 
bered itself  by  thousands  could  come  wandering  into 
the  precincts  of  the  English  camp  without  exciting 
early  attention  on  the  part  of  our  cavalry  people,  he 
ought  to  know  what  was  the  cause  which  made  such 
an  incident  possible. 

*  She  was  a  very  powerful  woman.  In  later  years — I  do  not  know 
the  origin  of  the  appellation — she  used  to  be  known  in  the  regiment  by 
the  name  of  the  '  Kokana.* 
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Towards   the  west   of  the    Balaclava   plain,   the  CHAP, 
ground  wa.  ,0  adulating,  .ad  the  ™w  of  it  he«  -i- 
and  there  so  obstructed  by  orchards  or  vineyards,  that 
although  an  observer  well  placed  would  be  able  to 
descry  the  advance  of  any  enemy's  force  long,  long 
before  it  could  be  close  at  hand,  yet  the  near  approach 
of  even  great  bodies  of  troops  might  be  hidden  from 
the  mind  of  a  general  who  contented  himself  with  the 
knowledge  that  was  to  be  got  from  low  ground.     It 
may  be  easily  imagined  that,  in  the  existing  condition 
of  things,  our  cavalry  generals  could  not  venture  to 
separate  themselves  from  their  troops  by  even  those 
slight  distances  which  divided  the  low  groimd  from 
neighbouring  heights;   but  then  also  they  failed  to  Want  of 
charge  others  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  a  watch-  ^^^tsfor 
ful  look-out  from  any  of  the  commanding  knolls  and  ^e  laok- 
ridges  which  featured  the  landscape  aroimd  them ;  and  ^*' 
from  this  single  omission  there  well  might  come  two 
broods  of  error — ^the  first  brood  consisting  of  *sur- 
*  prises,'  like  the  one  which  gave  rise  to  this  comment 
— ^the  other  brood  comprising  those  ugly  misconstruc- 
tions which  must  always  be  likely  to  occur  where  he 
who  sends  orders  can  survey  the  whole  field,  and  he  - 
who  would  try  to  obey  them  has  only  a  circumscribed 
view. 


The  main  body  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  under  the  Advwioe 
orders  of  General  Ryjoflf,  moved  briskly  up  the  North  Lun^body 
VaUey,  having  with  it  some  32  pieces  of  field-artillery;  EnMLn 
and  as  yet,  the  force  did  not  bend  southward  (as  the  ^^•^^• 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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CHAP,  four  detached  squadrons  had  done),  but  pushed  on 
' — ^ — '  so  far  up  towards  the  west  (without  being  assailed  by 
our  cavalry),  that  at  length  it  incurred  two  shots,  both 
discharged  fix)ni  the  line  of  batteries  which  fringed 
the  edge  of  the  Chersonese.  Checked  apparently  by 
this  fire,  the  Russian  cavahy,  which  had  previously 
seemed  to  be  one  immense  column,  now  showed  it- 
self to  consist  of  two  distinct  masses,  and  during 
Its  change  some  momcuts  it  seemed  disposed  to  fall  back ;  but 

of  diPBC' 

tion.  presently,  the  whole  force,  acting  closely  together, 
wheeled  obliquely  aside  towards  the  line  of  the  Wor- 
onzoff  road^  and  began  to  cross  over  the  Causeway 
Heights,  as  though  minded  to  invade  the  South 
Valley,  or  else,  at  the  least,  to  survey  it  Lord 
Cardigan's  brigade  had  just  been  moved  to  a  posi- 
tion more  advanced  than  before,  and  it  now  fronted 
towards  the  east  Therefore,  although  the  configu- 
ration of  the  ground  was  such  as  to  keep  General 
Kyjoff  in  ignorance  of  what  he  had  on  his  flank, 
yet,  when  he  thus  passed  over  the  heights,  he  was 
moving  (obliquely)  across  the  front  of  our  Light 
Cavalry. 

So  far  as  I  have  heard,  there  is  no  groimd  at  all  for 
believing  that,  when  the  Eussian  horse  thus  wheeled 
and  faced  to  the  south,  it  had  yet  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
foe  with  which,  in  hard  fight,  it  was  destined  to  be 
Its  Budden  presently  striving ;  but  as  soon  as  the  foremost  horse- 
of  a  great    men  of  the  leading  column  had  moved  up  to  the  top 
mt^         of  the  ridge,  they  aU  at  once  found  that  a  great  occa- 
sion was  come. 

Long  before  the  flight  of  the  Turkish  battalions  in 
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the  gorge  of  Kadikoi,  Lord  Raglan's  siire  glance  had  CHAP, 
enabled  him  to  detect  their  unstable  condition ;  and  ^ — ^ — ' 
he  had,  therefore^  sent  an  order  directing  that  eight  The  march 
squadrons  of  Heavy  Dragoons  should  be  moved  down  eight 
to  support  them.    Lord  Lucan  had  entrusted  the  task  ^  Heai^" 
to  Brigadier-General  Scarlett,   the  ofl&cer  who  com-  whiS^h*d 
manded  our  Heavy  Brigade ;  and  Scarlett  was  in  the  nnder  ^* 
act  of  executing  Lord  Raglan's  order,  when  the  Rus-  ^1[^ 
sian  cavalry,  as  we  have  just  been   seeing,  turned  ^^fee 
away  firom  the  valley  and  moved  up  over  the  sum-  J^-^^" 
mit  of  the  Causeway  ridge.     Having  with  him  the 
5th  Dragoon  Guards,  the  Scots  Greys,  and  the  In- 
niskilKng  Dragoons— regiments  numbering  altogether 
six  squadrons— and  having,  besides,  provided  that  to 
make  up  the  *  eight,'  the  two  squadrons  of  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards   should    foUow  him,  Scarlett  was 
marching  along  the   South  Valley,  and  making  his 
way  towards  the  east,  with  the  Causeway  Heights 
on  his  left. 

For  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  these  troops  were*  Cause 
brought  into  action,  the  order  of  march  should  be  duced 
known.     The  movement  being  regarded  as  a  move-  dispense 
ment  within  otir  own  Unes,  and  one  therefore  proceed-  ^utionl 
ing  through  ground  in  the  unchallenged  dominion  of  the 
English,  was  not  conducted  with  the  military  precau- 
tions which  would  have  been  otherwise  judged  neces- 
sary, and  no  horsemen  covered  the  march  by  moving 
along  the  top  of  the  Causeway  ridge.     Scarlett  did 
not  apparently  entertain  an  idea  that  Russian  cavalry 
could  come  so  high  up  the  North  Valley  as  the  *  Num- 
*  ber  Five '  Redoubt,  and  manoeuvre  on  the  ground 
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CHAP,  which  it  reached,  without  bringing  our  Light  Cavalry 
■ — ^ — '  down  on  it.*  Therefore  no  special  directions  were 
thought  to  be  needed  for  this  little  march — a  march 
tiirough  our  own  camping-ground  —  and  no  more 
elaborate  operation  was  intended  than  that  of  mov- 
ing all  the  three  regiments  by  the  same  route  in  open 
The  order  colomn  of  troops.  It  chanced,  however,  that  in  him- 
ing  one  of  the  enclosures  which  obstructed  its  path, 
the  Ist  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings  took  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  obstacle,  wMlst  the  other  squadron 
passed  by  the  left  of  it ;  and  in  this  way  it  resulted 
that  the  movement  went  on  in  two  columns,  the  right- 
hand  column  being  led  by  the  1st  squadron  of  the  In- 
niskillings, and  closed  by  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards ; 
whilst  the  left-hand  column  was  led  by  the  2d  squad- 
ron of  the  Inniskillings,  and  closed  by  the  two  squad- 
rons of  the  Scots  Greys.     Those  three  last-n^ned 

*  Thu  dlcetclt— which,  however,  I«  not  offered  as  a  plan  indicating 
the  actual  poution^  of  the  respective  fotcee — may  aid  the  comprehen- 
aion  of  the  text 
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squadrons  were  moving  in  open  column  of  troops,  but  CHAP, 
the  right-hand  column  marched  by  *  threes.'  *  ^ — ^ — ' 

At  the  moment  of  the  sudden  discovery  which  will  The 
be  presently  mentioned^  the  six  squadrons  thus  led  ^^had 
by   Scarlett  were    marching   in  a  direction  nearly  reached 
parallel  with  the  line  of  the  Causeway  ridge,  at  a  Maquad- 
distance  of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  yards  from  SSiaka-* 
its  summit ;  and  the  left-hand  column  was  so  shap-  ^i^o^g 
ing  its  course  as  to  be  able  to  skirt  the  remains  of  ^™  now 
the  Light  Brigade  camp,  and  also  the  lower  fence  of  a  ^^^' 
vineyard  there  sloping  down  southward  in  the  eye  of 
the  sun.    The  camp  had  been  imperfectly  struck ;  but 
some  tents  were  yet  standing,  and  the  picket-ropes 
had  not  been  removed. 

General  Scarlett  with  EUiot,  his  aide-de-camp,  was  and  by 
on  the  left  of  the  column  formed  by  the  2d  squadron 
of  the  Inniskillings  and  the  Scots  Greys.    Intent  upon 
the  special  duty  which  had  just  been  assigned  to  his 
squadrons  by  Lord  Raglan's  last  order,  he  was  keenly 
bending  his  sight  in  the  direction  of  the  Highland 
battaUon  which  defended  the  approaches  of  Kadikoi, 
when  Elliot  cast  a  glance  towards  the  ridge  on  his  Sudden 
left,  and  saw  its  top  fretted  with  lances.    Another  mo-  ance  of  the 
ment  and  the  sky-line  was  broken  by  evident  squad-  cavSry  on 
rons  of  horse.     EUiot,  young  as  he  was,  had  yet  been  of  Sciu> 
inured  to  war,  and  he  quickly  was  able  to  assure  ^^^  ™" 
himself  not  only  that  powerful  masses  of  Russian 
cavalry  were  gathered,  and  gathering,  on  the  ridge, 

*  Gteneral  Scarlett's  impression  was,  that  all  six  squadrons  were  mov- 
ing upon  the  same  line  of  march,  and  in  open  column  of  troops ;  but 
minute  inquiry  led  to  the  conclusion  stated  in  the  text 
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CHAP,  but  that  they  fronted  towards  the  South  Valley  and 

x—.,; f  were  looking  down  almost  at  right  angles  upon  the 

flank  of  our  marching  column.  Of  course,  the  aide- 
de-camp  instantly  directed  the  eyes  -  of  his  chief  to 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  on  his  left.  For  a  moment, 
Scarlett  could  hardly  accept  Elliot's  conclusion ;  but 
in  the  next  instant  he  recognised  the  fuU  purport 
of  what  had  happened,  and  perceived  that  he  was 
marching  across  the  front  of  a  great  mass  of  Russian 
cavalry,  which  looked  down  upon  the  flank  of  his 
column  from  a  distance  of  but  few  hundred  yards, 
and  might  be  expected,  of  course,  to  charge  down 
on  it  This,  then,  was  the  occasion  which  fortune 
had  proflfered  to  the  Russian  cavalry. 
Scarlett's        Scarlctt's  rcsolvc  was  instantaneous,  and  his  plan 

resolve.  ,  ,  , 

simple.  He  meant  to  form  line  to  his  left,  and  to 
charge  with  all  six  of  his  squadrons.  Accordingly 
ho  faced  his  horse's  head  towards  the  flank  of  the 
column,  and  called  out,  *Are  you  right  in  front?'* 
The  order   The  auswcr  was,  *  Yes,  sir  1 '    Then  Scarlett  gave  the 

word  of  command,  *  Left  wheel  into  line ! ' 
'Scarlett's  The  troops  nearest  to  Scarlett  were  those  which 
•  handwd.'  formed  the  left-hand  colunm — ^that  is,  the  2d  squad- 
ron of  the  Inniskillings,  which  was  in  front,  and  the 
two  squadrons  of  the  Greys  which  brought  up  the 
rear.  Those  three  squadrons  were  the  force  which 
constituted  *  Scarlett's  three  hundred.' 

Scarlett  conceived  at  this  time  that  the  5th  Dra- 
goon Guards  would  form  up  in  prolongation  of  his 

*  This  was  a  very  apt  question ;  for,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  some 
portions  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  were  marching  'left  in  front.' 
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front  on  the  left  of  the  Greys ;  and,  to  leave  a  clear  CHAP, 
front  for  the  regiment  thus  supposed  to  be  coming  w^ 
into  line,  he  found  it  necessary  that  the  *  three  hun- 

*  dred '  should  move  some  way  east  of  the  vineyard 
before  commencing  their  onset.     He  therefore  gave  Gronnd 
an  order  to  *  take  ground  to  the  right.'  the  right. 

The  5th  Dragoon  Guards  had  not  yet  so  closely  Th©  6th 
approached  as  to  be  ready  to  align  with  Scarlett's  OnaicU. 

*  three  hundred ; '  and  it  seems  that  Elliot,  the  Brig- 
adier's aide-de-camp,  delivered  to  the  regiment  an 
order  which  was  regarded  as  directing  it  to  act  in 
support  to  the  Greys.*  The  position  which  the  5th 
Dragoon  Guards  actually  took  up  was  on  the  left 
rear  of  the  Greys.  On  the  right  of  the  5th  Dra- 
goon Guards,  but  divided  from  it  by  a  considerable 
interval,  there  stood  the  1st  squadron  of  the  In- 
niskiUings. 

The   4th   Dragoon  Guards  and  the  Royals  were  The  4th 
approaching ;  so  altogether,  besides  the  first  line,  there  GuaHB** 
were  seven  squadrons  which  might  ultimately  take  ^yn^B 
part  in  the  conflict,  though  not  untQ  after  the  mo-  ^^Smg. 
ment  when  the  foremost  *  three  hundred'  would  be 
already  engaged. 

The  embarrassment  of  determining  whether  he  wiU  The  deci- 
direct,  or  whether  he  will  lead,  is  one  which  very  muBtbe 
commonly  besets  the  mind  of  a  cavalry  general  who  S"com-^ 
commands  several  regiments  just  about  to  engage  in  S!^chief 
a  conflict  with  powerful  adversaries ;   but  it  pressed  ^|  ^^SS^ 

*  1  belieTe  General  Scarlett  has  no  recoUection  of  having  sent  this 
order  ;  but  the  proof  of  the  words  given  in  the  text  seems  irresistibly 
strong. 
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CHAP. 
V. 

when 
about  to 
attack,  in 
regard  to 
the  place 
where  hiB 
peTBonal 
presence 
will  be 
moet  re- 
quired. 


Scarlett's 
decision. 


upon  Scarlett  with  a  somewhat  unusual  severity ;  for 
he  had  no  time  to  be  delegating  authority,  or  giving 
effective  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  his  supports ; 
and,  in  one  point  of  view,  it  might  be  bold  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  a  general  in  command  of  several 
squadrons  could  be  warranted  in  leaving  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  to  come  into  the  fight  their  own 
way ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  our  troops  were 
young,  were  new  to  battle ;  and,  it  being  determined 
that  a  very  scant  number  of  them  were  to  be  led  on 
— and  that,  too,  uphill — against  a  vast  mass  of  cav- 
alry which  reckoned  itself  by  thousands,  there  was 
ground  for  beUeving  that  they  might  need  the  exam- 
ple of  a  general  officer,  not  for  the  purpose  of  mere 
encouragement,  but  in  order  to  put  them  above  all 
doubt  and  question  in  regard  to  their  true  path  of 
duty. 

In  such  a  dilemma,  shall  a  man  be  the  Leader  or 
the  General?  He  cannot  be  both.  Shall  he  strive 
to  retain  the  control  over  all  his  troops,  as  does  an  in- 
fantry General  sending  orders  this  way  and  that  ?  Or 
rather,  for  the  sake  of  leading  his  first  line,  shall  he 
abandon  for  the  moment  his  direct  authority  over  the 
rest,  and  content  himself  with  that  primitive  act  of 
generalship  which  is  performed  by  showing  the  way  ? 
The  soundness  of  Scarlett's  decision  may  fairly  be 
questioned  ;*  but  he  chose  as  chose  Lord  Uxbridge  in 
the  last  of  the  battles  against  the  great  Napoleon  ;t 

*  Eor  the  reason  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
t  Our  cavalry  Generals  have  very  commonly  adopted  this  way  of  per- 
forming their  duty ;  but  the  decision  of  Lord  Uzbridge  (afterwards  the 
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nay,  he  chose  as  did  Miirat  himself,  for  when  the  CHAP, 
great  cavahy  chief  was  a  king  and  a  commander  of  ' — ^ — ' 
mighty  numbers,  he  stiU  used  to  charge  in  person,  and 
to  charge  at  the  head  of  his  squadrons. 

And  now,  all  at  once,  by  the  arrival  of  his  Divi-  Lord  Lu- 

can.    The 

Sional  General,  Scarlett  found  himself  relieved  from  part  taken 
any  anxiety  occasioned  by  his  decision.     It  seems  atter  hear- 
that,  after  having  despatched  Scarlett  and  his  Heavy  l^ance  of 
Dragoons  on  the  mission  assigned  to  them  by  the  *^^r. 
Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Lucan  had  been  apprised  '^'^' 
by  one  of  Lord  Raglan's  aides-de-camp  of  the  enemy's 
advance  up  the  vaUey  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry ; 
and  that  presently,  upon  having  his  glance  directed  to 
the  right  quarter,  he  himself  had  not  only  descried 
Ryjoffs  masses  of  horse,  but  had  been  able  to  see  that 
a  portion  of  them  was  bending  southward  across  the 
Causeway  ridge.     Thereupon,  it  appears,  he  had  first 
given  his  parting  instructions  to  Lord  Cardigan,  the 
commander  of  the  Light  Brigade,  and  had  then  rid- 
den  o£F  at  speed  in  the  track  of  Scarlett's  left  column. 
When,  upon  overtaking  the  squadrons,  he  found  them 
moving  in  column  of  troops  with  their  left  flank  towards 
the  enemy,  he  believed  that  this  operation  (though  in 
reality,  perhaps,  it  had  resulted  from  Scarlett's  second 
order  to  take  groamd  to  the  right)  was  a  continuance 

Marquess  of  Anglesea)  is  a  specially  convenient  example  of  the  dilemma 
referred  to  in  the  text ;  for  on  the  one  hand  his  personal  leadership 
of  the  first  line  resulted  in  a  charge  of  surpassing  splendour ;  but  then 
also  great  losses  followed,  because  it  was  found  that  practically,  his  an- 
terior directions  to  the  supports  did  not  seem  applicable  a  few  moments 
later,  and  at  aU  events,  were  not  obeyed  in  a  manner  accordant  with 
Lord  Uxbridge's  design. 
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CHAP,  of  the  maxch  towards  Kadikoi.     He  therefore  con- 

v—vl f  ceived  that,  to  save  tune  in  what  he  took  to  be  a 

pressing  emergency,  it  was  his  duty  at  once,  and  in 
person,  to  give  such  directions  to  the  troops  as  he 
judged  to  be  needed,  without  first  apprising  General 
Scarlett,  and  conveying  the  orders  through  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, therefore,  by  his  personal  word  of  command, 
he  directed  the  troops  to  wheel  into  line;*  and  it 
seems  that  he  was  heard  and  obeyed  by  the  Greys, 
but  not  by  the  Inniskillings ;  for  that  last  regiment 
received  no  orders  except  those  which  came  from  the 
lips  of  General  Scarlett.  It  is  evident  that,  at  such 
a  time,  any  clashing  of  the  words  of  command  which 
proceeded  from  the  two  generals  might  have  been 
dangerous;  but  in  their  actual  result.  Lord  Lucan's 
separate,  though  concurring  orders  wrought  litde  or 
no  confusion. 
Meeting  Hithcrto,  the  divisional  commander  and  his  briga- 
Lord  Lu-  dier  had  not  come  in  sight  of  one  another ;  but  whilst 
G^^i  Scarlett  (after  having  once  wheeled,  and  then  taken 
ground  to  the  right)  was  again  giving  orders  to 
wheel,  a  second  time,  into  line.  Lord  Lucan  rode  up 
to  him;  and,  in  th^  face  of  the  enemy's  masses  of 
horse  then  closely  impending  over  them,  the  General 


*  Indeed  if  Lord  Lacan*8  impression  be  accurate,  he  delivered  in 
SQccession  the  same  three  orders  that  were  given  by  Scarlett — f.e., 
orders  to  wheel  into  line,  to  take  ground  to  the  right,  and  (for  the 
second  time)  to  wheel  into  line.  In  my  judgment,  any  dispute  as  to 
which  of  the  two  generals  was  the  first  to  give  the  orders  would  be  too 
trivial  to  deserve  public  attention ;  but  if  there  be  a  military  reader 
who  thinks  otherwise,  he  will  probably  perceive  that  the  truth  can  be 
deduced  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  text 


Scarlett. 
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of  the  division  and  the  General  of  brigade  found  CHAP, 
moments  enough  for  the  exchange  of  a  few  rapid  ' — ^ — ^ 
words.    According  to  General  Scarlett's  recollection  Thecom- 
of  what  passed,  he  explained  why  it  was  that,  after  tions 
first  wheeling  into  line,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  place  be- 
take  ground  to  his  right,  and  received  an  assurance  then^ 
that  his  intended  attack  would  be  supported  by  Lord 
Lucan  with  other  troopa 

Lord  Lucan,  indeed,  believes  that,  in  expressing 
his  wish  to  have  the  charge  executed,  he  spoke 
as  though  giving  an  order  which  had  originated 
with  himself,  and  that  he  said  to  his  Brigadier:— 
'  General  Scarlett,  take  these  four  squadrons ' — ^the 
four  squadrons  of  the  Greys  and  the  Inniskillings — 
*  and  at  once  attack  the  column  of  the  enemy  ; '  *  but 
if  he  used  words  of  command  where  words  of  mere 
sanction  were  what  the  occasion  required,  it  seems 
probable  that  he  ended  the  conversation  with  a  more 
appropriate  phrase,  saying  simply  to  Scarlett:  — 
'  Now,  then,  do  as  you  like.*  Whatever  were  the 
words  interchanged,  they  at  all  events  proved  that 
Scarlett's  determination  to  lead  an  immediate  charge 
against  the  enemy's  cavalry  had  the  sanction  of  his 
divisional  commander. 

Of  course,  it  must  be   well  understood  that  the  LoidLu- 
attack  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  took  place  under  S^^^ 
Lord  Lucan's  actual  and  personal  authority.     Hold-  moment  of 
ing  command  over  the  whole  division  of  which  the  itfoUowed 
Heavy  Dragoons  formed  a  part,  he  had  come  up  so  attack^ 

*  What  Lord  Lucan  took  to  be  'four'  were  in  reality  three  squadrons. 
See  omJtt^  p.  134. 


was 
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CHAP,  early  as  to  have  ample  time  for  preventing  the  charge 
< — ^ — '  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  do  so ;  and  as  it  happened 
aui^ri^.   that,  far  from  preventing,  he  eagerly  sanctioned,  the 
charge,  nay,  personally  helped  on  the  preparations  for 
the  measure,  and  undertook  to  support  it  by  fresh 
troops — ^he  made  himself  in  the  fullest  sense  respon- 
sible for  the  operation,  and  became,  in  all  fairness, 
entitled  to  a  corresponding  share  of  any  merit  there 
was  in  the  design.     He  either  ordered  or  sanctioned 
the  charge ;  and  the  question,  *  Who  led  it  ?  ■  will  not 
be  brought  into  dispute. 
PoaitioM        When  the  operation  of  wheeling  a  second  time  into 
Bquadrons   line  had  been  brought  to  completion  by  the  Innis- 
moment     killings  and  the  Greys,  our  six  squadrons  ranged  thus : 
sSarStt'a^  Ii^  fi^s*  li^^  there  stood  the  second  squadron  of  the 
charge.       Inniflkillings,  with  the  Greys  on  their  left.    In  second 
line  the  first  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings  was  on  the 
right  rear  of  the  other  Inniskilling  squadron ;  and  on 
its  left  there  was  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  forming 
up  in  left  rear  of  the  Greys. 

The  whole  force  thus  ranged  or  ranging  was  be- 
tween 500  and  600  strong ;  and  the  three  squadrons 
in  front  which  had  first  to  encounter  alone  the  whole 
of  the  enemy's  masses,  numbered  something  less  than 
300. 


The  nnm-  By  the  concurring  opinions  of  Lord  Lucan  and  of 

Kiissian  many  French  officers,  including  General  Canrobert, 

SSSnt-  and  also,   I  believe.   General  Morris,   the  mass  of 

£tt.  Russian  cavalry  preparing  to  descend  upon  these  300 
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dragoons  was  estimated  as  amountmg,  at  the  least,  to  CHAP. 
3500  men ;  and  (unless  it  be  understood  that  J6rop-  ' — ^ — ' 
kine's  six  squadrons  of  Lancers  were  in  another  part 
of  the  field,  or  that  the  horsemen  receding  from  the 
fire  of  the  93d  Highlanders  had  not  rejoined  the 
main  body)  it  would  result  from  even  the  official 
acknowledgment  of  the  Russians  that  this  mass  of 
horse  was  some  3000  strong.*  Even  supposing  the 
force  to  have  comprised  but  two-thirds  of  that  num- 
ber— ^and  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  state  it  at  more 
than  about  2000 — ^the  column  was  stiill  one  of  no 
common  weight  and  massiveness.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  same  numerals  which  import  but  a 
moderate  strength,  if  applied  to  foot-soldiers,  are 
many  times  more  potent  when  used  for  the  reckoning 
of  cavalry.  Our  island  people  rarely  cast  their  eyes 
upon  such  a  spectacle  as  that  of  cavalry  in  mass :  and 
il  without  having  done  so,  they  can  Lardly  conceive 
the  sense  of  weight  that  is  laid  upon  the  mind  of  a 
man  who  looks  up  the  slope  of  a  hill  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  hundred  yards,  and  sees  there  a  coluron  of 
horse  —  even  if  it  were  but  2000  strong  —  close 
gathered  in  oblong  or  square. 

And  that — ^so  far  as  concerned  its  power  of  man-  DeUberate 

•  ii*  ill  i*i  •  11*1     ftDcL  well- 

ceuvrmg — this  great  body  of  horse  was  m  a  high  executed 
state  of  efficiency,  it  soon  gave  proof ;  for  when  the  ™^^^ 
squadrons  had  gathered  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  SSSS 
their  leader  for  some    reason    determined  that  he 


*  Strictly,  2900.  For  the  paiticiilars  of  this  force,  and  for  inquiry 
as  to  the  question  whether  the  two  exceptions  suggested  by  the  above 
parenthesis  should  or  should  not  be  made,  see  note  in  the  Appendix. 
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CHAP,  ought  to  take  ground  to  his  left,  and  the  change  was 
effected  with  a  briskness  and  precision  which  wrung 
admiration  from  some  of  our  best  cavalry  oflGicers. 

So  soon  as  the  column  had  taken  aU  the  ground 
that  was  thought  to  be  needed,  it  fronted  once  more 

ita  ad-       to  the  English.     Then  presently,  at  the  sound  of  the 


vaace 


down  the  trumpet,  this  huge  mass  of  horsemen,  deep -charged 
with  the  weight  of  its  thousands,  began  to  descend 
the  hillside. 

Making  straight  for  the  ground  where  our  scanty 
three  hundred  were  ranging,  and  being  presently 
brought  to  the  trot,  it  came  on  at  a  well -governed 
speed,  swelling  broader  and  broader  each  instant,  yet 
disclosing  its  depths  more  and  more.  In  one  of  its 
aspects,  the  descending  of  this  thicket  of  horsemen 
was  like  what  may  be  imagined  of  a  sudden  vet 
natura  diq,laoen,it  of  the  earti',  surf^e;  for  to 
those  who  gazed  from  afar  the  dusky  mass  they  saw 
moving  showed  acreage  rather  than  numbers. 

All  this  while,  the  string  of  the  300  red-coats  were 
forming  Scarlett's  slender  first  line  in  the  valley  be- 
neath, and  they  seemed  to  be  playing  parade.  At 
the  moment  I  speak  of,  the  troop  ofl&cers  of  the  Greys 
were  still  facing  their  men ;  and  their  drill  rules,  it 
seems,  had  declared  that  they  must  continue  to  do  so 
till  the  major  of  the  regiment  should  at  length  bring 
them  round  by  giving  the  order,  *  Eyes  right  1 '  Not 
yet  would  the  Greys  consent  to  be  disturbed  in  their 
ceremonies  by  the  descending  column. 

It  was  with  seeming  confidence  that  Scarlett  sat 
eyeing  the  approach  of  the  Russian  mass,  whilst  the 
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three  squadrons  ranging  behind  him  went  composedly  CHAP, 
on  with  the  work  of  dressing  and  re-dressing  their  ^^ — ' 
front ;  yet  the  moment  seemed  near  when,  from  the 
great  depth  of  the  column  and  the  incline  of  the 
ground,  the  front  ranks  of  the  Russians  would  have 
less  to  dread  from  their  foe  than  from  the  weight  of 
their  own  troops  behind  them;  and  unless  the  descent 
of  the  column  should  be  presently  stayed,  even  the 
enemy  himself  (though  by  chance  his  foremost  squad- 
rons should  falter)  might  hardly  have  any  choice  left 
but  to  come  sweeping  down  like  a  torrent,  and  over- 
whelming all  mortal  resistance. 

But  before  the  moment  had  come  when  the  enemy,  The  Rub- 
whether  liking  it  or  not,  would  find  himself  con-  2J^ST 
demned  to  charge  home,  he  began,  as  it  seemed,  to  f^ken 
falter.     He  slackened  the  pace.     He  still  slackened  ^^^h 
— his  trumpets  were  sounding — ^he  slackened,  and  ^1™*^* 
came  to  a  halt 

Our  cavalry-men,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  failed  to  Surmise  as 

^      ,  to  the 

hit  on  any  solution  of  what  they  regard  as  a  seem-  cause  of 

^  ,  J        &  the  halt. 

ingly  enormous  mistake  on  the  part  of  General 
Ryjoff ;  and  the  Russians,  not  caring  to  dweU  on  the 
story  of  their  conflict  with  our  Heavy  Dragoons,  have 
never  thrown  light  on  the  question.  It,  however, 
seems  likely  that  a  commander  leading  down  his 
massed  thousands  with  design  to  attack  may  have 
judged  that  he  was  met  by  a  formidable  obstacle 
when  he  saw  extending  before  him  a  camp  imper- 
fectly  struck,  where  some  of  the  tents  were  yet 
standing  and  where  also  some  horses  were  picketed.^ 

*  Sick  horses. 
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CHAP.  If  such  was  General  RyjofTs  apprehension,  he  may 
w—v^ — f  well  have  been  strengthened  in  it  by  observing  the 
deliberately  ceremonious  preparations  of  the  scanty 
red  squadrons  below :  because  he  would  be  led  to 
infer  that  their  apparent  sense  of  security  must  be 
baaed  on  knowledge  of  the  ground  in  their  front,  and 
the  hindrances  with  which  it  was  strewed 

Or,  again,  it  may  be  that,  from  the  first,  the  enemy 
had  intended  to  halt  at  what  he  judged  a  fit  dis- 
tance, for  the  purpose  of  executing  and  perfecting  the 
manoeuvre  which  must  now  be  described. 
Uepioy.  Either  whilst  the  mass  was  descending,  or  else  as 

fected  by  soou  as  it  halted,  a  partial  deployment  was  effected, 
sums  on  which  brought  the  force,  taken  as  a  whole,  into  a  state 
^heir  of  formation  not  new  to  St  Petersburg,  though  but  little 
column,  affected  elsewhere.  In  prolongation  of  the  two  front 
ranks  of  the  column  both  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  two  wings  or  fore-arms  were  thrown  out,  and 
this  in  such  way  that  whilst  the  trunk  —  if  thus 
one  may  call  it — ^was  a  huge  weighty  mass  of  great 
depth,  the  two  limbs  which  grew  out  from  it  were 
constituted  by  a  formation  in  line.  In  this  way,  the 
appalling  effect  of  great  weight  was  supposed  to  be 
combined  with  the  advantage  which  belongs  to  ex- 
tension of  front ;  and  evidently  the  designer  imagined 
that,  by  the  process  of  wheeling  them,  the  two  de- 
ployed lines  might  be  made  puissant  engines  for 
defence  or  for  counter-attack.  By  inclining  them 
more  or  less  back  the  arms  might  be  made  to  cover 
the  flanks  of  the  column;  whilst,  by  folding  them 
inwards,  they  might  be  so  wielded  as  to  crush  all 
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close  comers  with  an  easy  and  pitiless  hug.  The  CHAP, 
mass  which  acted  in  support  had  a  front  commen-  — Z:^ 
surate  with  that  of  the  column  it  followed,  but  with- 
out any  deployment  from  the  flanks.  It  advanced  so 
exactly  on  the  track  of  the  body  in  front,  and  soon 
showed  so  strong  a  tendency  to  close  upon  it,  that 
virtually  it  added  its  weight  to  the  weight  of  the 
great  mass  it  followed,  without  attempting  to  aid  it 
by  any  independent  manoeuvres.  So  although,  whilst 
these  horsemen  were  marching,  and  even  during  part 
of  the  conflict,  a  space  could  be  seen  still  existing 
between  the  first  mass  and  the  second,  yet,  so  far  as 
concerns  their  bearing  upon  the  fight,  the  two  columns 
were  substantiaUy  as  one. 

Around  the  serried  masses  thus  formed  there  circled 
a  number  of  horsemen  in  open  or  skirmishing  order. 

When  the  extension  of  the  Russian  front  had  de-  Scarlett 

now  was 

veloped  itself,  Scarlett  failed  not,  of  course,  to  see  not  only 

1  •        1  •       T  ^  enormous- 

that,  enormously  as  his  thm  line  of  two  ranks  was  lypver- 

weighted 

overweighted  by  the  vast  depth  of  the  column  before  by  the 
him,  the  extent  to  which  he  was  outflanked  both  on  his  front, 
his  right  hand  and  on  his  left  was  hardly  less  over-  enormous- 
whelming  ;  but  whether  he  still  expected  that  the  5th  inked 
Dragoon  Guards  would  align  with  the  Greys,  or  whether  verswies. 
he  by  this  time  imderstood  that  it  would  be  operating  P?^'"*!-!^ 
on  their  left  rear,  he  at  all  events  looked  trustfully  to  5«gooa 

^  •'  Guards  to 

the  help  that  would  be  brought  him  by  this  his  own  help  him 
regiment  as  a  means  of  resistance  to  the  forces  which  Scarlett 

,  ,  ,  *   sought  to 

were  outflanking  him  on  his  left.     Towards  his  right,  provide 
however,  he  equally  saw  the  dark  squadrons  far,  far  which 
overlapping  his  front ;  and,  for  the  checking  of  these,  some  mea- 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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CHAP,  he  knew  not  that  he  had  even  so  much  as  one  troop 

s_^: .  close  at  handy  for  he  supposed  at  that  time  that  his 

^1^^^"  first  line  included  the  whole  of  the  Inniskillings. 
which  out-  Scarlett,  therefore,  despatched  Major  Conolly,  his  bri- 
h^^  gade-major,  with  orders  to  bring  forward  one  or  other 
ri*ht  ^  ^^  *^^  *^^  regiments  which  had  not  marched  oflf  with 
step  taken  the  rcst,  and  oppose  it  to  the  enemy's  left, 
purpose.  It  seemed  evident  that,  for  the  English,  all  rational 
M  ^5^  hope  must  depend  upon  seizing  the  occasion  which 
seimnjg  the  jj^q  enemy's  halt  was  now  proffering ;  and  to  the  truth 

occasion  -^  r  o ' 

which  the   of  this  couviction  the  Divisional  General  and  his  Bri- 

enemy  8 

halt  1^-     gadier  were  both  keenly  aUve.     Lord  Lucan,  indeed, 

sented.  ^  ^ 

Anxiety  of  gTCw  SO  impatient  of  delay  that  he  more  than  once 
Lucan  and  caused  his  trumpeter  to  sound  the '  charge ; '  but  Scar- 
^^  lett  and  aJl  his  people  were  much  busied  in  preparing; 
conmence-  ^^'  SO  far  as  I  havc  heard,  no  attention  was  awak- 
ScTcim-ge  ®^^^  ^y  *^^  sound  of  the  divisional  trumpet, 
liert  ^  ^  Though  our  people  saw  clearly  enough  that  at  aU 
ticabie  hazards,  and  notwithstanding  all  disparity  of  numbers, 
Step  tak-  the  enemy's  impending  masses  must  be  attacked  by 
out  Sect)  Scarlett's  scant  force,  they  still  had  no  right  to  imagine 
Lucan  for  ^^^^  ^^^7  could  achieve  victory,  or  even  ward  off  disas- 
i^glbhr*'  ^^y  ^7  i^aeans  of  the  kind  which  a  General  of  Cavaby 
movement,  jg  accustomcd  to  Contemplate.   When  an  officer  under- 

Thehope-  ^ 

lessness  of  takcs  a  charge  of  horse,  his  accustomed  hope  is,  that 

shake  the  he  will  be  able  to  shatter  the  array  of  the  foe  by  the 

column  by  momentum  and  impact  of  his  close  serried  squadrons 

inwhiX'  led  thundering  in  at  a  gaUop;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a 

a^ihwts  niain  part  of  his  reckoning  that  the  bare  dread  of  the 

traiedTto  shock  he  thus  threatens  will  break  down  aU  resistance 

*™**'  beforehand   For  Scarlett,  there  could  be  no  such  hope. 
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The  scantiness  of  his  numbers  was  not  of  itself  a  fatal  CHAP, 
bar  to  the  prospect  of  conquering  by  impact ;  but  he  ' — ^ — ' 
was  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  obliged  to  charge  uphill 
and  over  ground  much  impeded  in  some  places  by  the 
picket-ropes  and  other  remains  of  the  camp.  Nor 
was  this  the  worst.  The  vast  depth  of  the  column 
forbade  aU  prospect  of  shattering  it  by  a  blow;  for 
even  though  the  troopers  in  front  might  shrink,  and 
incline  to  give  way  under  the  shock  of  a  charge,  they 
would  be  physically  prevented  from  making  a  step  to 
the  rear  by  the  ma^siveness  of  the  squadrons  behind 
them. 

But,  however  desperate  the  task  of  Scarlett's  three  However 
hundred  dragoons,  no  one  of  them  seems  to  have  the  intend- 

ed  ftttftck 

questioned  that  it  was  right  to   attack ;    and,  the  might  be, 
element   of  doubt  being  thus   altogether  excluded,  s^^^to 
they  at  least  had  that   strength  which  belongs  to  tioue^*^^ 
men  acting  with  a  resolute  purpose.  *^i*Aght. 


Except  in  the  instances  of  combats  under  the  walls  The  great 
of  besieged  fortresses,  it  can  rarely  occur  that  armies,  of  military 

1  ^«  i»  •  •  ^         1  J    spectators 

or  large  portions  of  armies,  are  not  only  so  near  and  who  were 
SO  well  placed  for  the  purpose  of  seeing,  but  also  so  of  the 
unoccupied  with  harder  tasks  as  to  be  able  to  study  ^^^  *  * 
a  combat  going  on  under  their  eyes ;  and  still  more 
rare  must  be  the  occasions  which  modem  warfare 
allows  for  seeing  a  conflict  rage  without  looking 
through  a  curtain  of  smoke ;  but,  besides  our  Light 
Cavalry  Brigade  which  stood  near  at  hand,  there  had 
gathered  large  numbers  of  military  observers  —  in- 
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CHAP,  eluding  French,  English,  and  Turks — ^who,  being  at 
' — ^ — f  the  edge  of  the  Chersonese  upland,  were  on  ground 
so  inclined  as  to  be  comparable  to  that  from  which 
tiers  upon  tiers  of  spectators  in  a  Eoman  amphitheatre 
used  to  overlook  the  arena;  and  the  ledges  of  the 
hillside  were  even  indeed  of  such  form  as  to  invite 
DUtinc-      men  to  sit  whilst  they  gazed.     The  means  that  people 
cure  of  the  had  of  attaining  to  clear  perceptions  were  largely  in- 
worn  by*    creased  by  the  difference  that  there  was  between  the 
Bians  and    colour  of  the  Eussian  and  that  of  the  English  squadrons, 
li^  dra-     With  the  exception  of  a  few  troops  which  showed  their 
^^^^'        uniform — the  pale-blue  pelisse  and  jacket  of  a  hussar 
regiment — all  the  Russian  horsemen,  whether  hussars, 
or  lancers,  or  Cossacks,  whether  officers  or  troopers, 
were  enveloped  alike  in  the  murky  grey  outer-coats 
which,  by  this  time,  had  become  familiar  to  the  eye 
of  the  invaders.     The  grey  was  of  such  a  hue  that, 
like  the  grey  of  many  a  lake  and  river,  it  gathered 
darkness   from  quantity;   and  what  people  on  the 
Chersonese    saw  moving  down  to   overwhelm    our 
*  three  hundred/  were  two  masses  having  that  kind 
of  blackness  which  belongs  to  dense  clouds  charged 
with  storm. 

The  English  dragoons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  in 
their  scarlet  uniform,  and  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Greys,  who  had  the  famed  *  bearskins '  for  their  head- 
gear) they  all  wore  the  helmet.  The  contrast  of 
colour  between  the  grey  and  the  red  was  so  strong 
that  any  even  slight  intermixture  of  the  opposing 
combatants  could  be  seen  fix)m  the  Chersonese.  So 
great  had  been  the  desire  of  the  English  in  those 
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days,  to  purchase  ease  for  tlie  soldier  at  the   ex-  CHAP. 

pense  of  display,  that  several  portions  of  our  dra-  v_v^ ' 

goon  accoutrements  had  been  discarded.  The  plumes 
of  the  helmets  had  been  laid  aside,  and  our  men 
rode  without  their  shoulder  -  scales,  without  the 
then  ridiculed  stock,  and,  moreover,  without  their 
gauntlets. 

Whilst  the  gazers  observed  that  troop-officers  in  The  group 
front  of  our  first  line  were  still  facing  to  the  men,  horsemen 
still  dressing  and  re-dressing  the  ranks,  they  also  now  F^JteTi^ 
saw  that,  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  Greys,  and  at  a  the^Oreys. 
distance  from  it  of  five  or  six  horses'  length,  there  was 
gathered  a  group  of  four  horsemen.  Two  of  these  were 
side  by  side,  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  othera  Of  the 
two  foremost,  the  one  on  the  left  wore  the  cocked-hat 
which  indicated  the  presence  of  a  Staff  officer,  and 
suggested  indeed,  at  first  sight,  that  the  wearer  might 
be  the  General  who  commanded  the  brigade ;  but  a 
field-glass  corrected  the  error,  showing  instantly  that 
the  horseman  who  thus  caught  the  eye  from  a  dis- 
tance was  no  more  than  a  young  lieutenant — ^Lieu- 
tenant Alexander  Elliot,  the  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Scarlett  But  to  the  right  of  the  young  aide-de-camp 
there  was  another  horseman,  on  a  thorough-bred  bay, 
standing  ftdly,  it  seemed,  sixteen  hands.  To  judge 
from  his  head-gear,  this  last  horseman  might  seem  to 
be  no  more  than  a  regimental  officer  of  dragoons — 
for  he  wore  the  same  helmet  as  they  did — ^but  an 
outer-coat  of  dark  blue,  thrown  on,  it  seemed,  over 
his  uniform,  served  to  show  that  he  must  be  on  the 
Staff.     Because  of  the  bright  contrast  disclosed  be* 
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CHAP,  tween  the  warm  summer  hue  of  his  features  and  a 
.  ^'  ,  drooping  mustache  white  as  snow,  it  was  possible  to 
see  from  afar  that  this  officer  must  be  General  Scarlett 
Of  the  two  horsemen  who  kept  themselves  a  little  in 
rear  of  the  General,  the  one  was  his  trumpeter,  the 
other  his  orderly.  This  last  man  had  attained  to  high 
skill  as  a  swordsman,  and  was  a  valorous,  faithful 
soldier.  If  it  were  not  for  the  general  spread  of  in- 
credulity, it  would  be  acknowledged  that  he  drew  his 
lineage  from  some  mighty  giantess  of  former  ages, 
for  he  bore  the  surname  of  Shegog. 
Scarlett,  Scarlctt's  ycaming  at  this  moment  was  for  the 

^ontof"^  expected  prolongation  of  his  line  towards  its  left, 
wu  wSt "'  and  he  compelled  himself  to  give  yet  some  moments 
proionga-  *  ^^^  ^'^  forming  of  his  5th  Dragoon  Guards ;  but  on 
g^^^*^^  his  right,  the  one  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings  (the 
lefTbi^"  squadron  which  he  took  to  be  the  whole  regiment) 
ri«ht*the  ^^  ho\h  ready  and  more  than  ready.  Differing  in 
2dBquad-    ^^^  rcspcct  from  the  rest  of  the  *  three  hundred,'  the 

ron  of  the  *  ' 

inniakii-     sQuadron  had  a  clear  front,  and  the  sense  of  this 

lings  was         ^       ^  ^  ^  ^ 

ready  and   blcssing  SO   inflamed   it  with  warlike    desire,   that 

eager.  ^      ^ 

during  the  moments  of  delay,  Scarlett  had  to  be 
restraining  the  line  by  waving  it  back  with  his  sword. 
The  squadron  chafed  proudly  at  the  touch  of  the  curb, 
and  it  seemed  that  if  the  General  were  to  relax  his 
care  for  an  instant,  it  would  bound  forward  up  the 
hillside,  and  spring  all  alone  at  the  column. 
The  CU8.         The  custom  of  the  service  requires  that  an  officer 

torn  which  ,  "^ 

requires      who  has  the  immediate  command  of  a  body  of  cavalry 

that  in  a  n  •       i        ■•  a 

cavalry      engaged  m  the  duty  of  charging  shall  be  the  actual 

chaivo  the 

oommand-  leader  of  the  onslaught  in  the  strictest  sense,  riding  for- 
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ward  at  a  distance  of  at  least  some  few  yards  in  advance  CHAP, 
of  his  squadrons ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  ' — ^ — ' 
those  who  originated  or  sanctioned  this  practice  were  SSu  pU^ 
acting  in  contemplation  of  any  such  circumrtances  as  "^^ 
those  which  now  existed,  or  that  they  ever  intended  to  M^diona. 
subject  a  general  officer,  or  indeed  any  other  human 
being,  to  the  peculiar  species  of  personal  hazard  which 
Scarlett  had  resolved  to  confront.     As  tested  by  its  in  its 

genoral 

general  operation,  the  practice  is  not  one  which  un-  operation 

duly  exposes  the  life  of  the  chief ;  for  when  a  strong  tice  does 

body  of  horse  is  hurled  at  ftdl  pace  towards  the  foe,  it  such  a  task 

commonly  happens  that  either  the  attack  or  the  resist-  which 

ance  gives  way  before  the  moment  of  impact ;  but  in  undertook. 

this  rare  example  of  a  slow,  yet  resolute,  charge  of 

three  hundred,  directed  uphill  against  broad  and  deep 

masses  of  squadrons  which  reckoned  their  strength 

by  thousands,  it  seemed  nearly  certain  from  the  first 

that  the  General  leading  it  must  come,  and  come 

almost  singly,  into  actual  bodily  contact  with  a  host 

of  adversaries,  and  remain  for  a  time  engulfed  in  it, 

because  the  enemy's  front  ranks  were  so  barred  against 

all  retreat  by  the  squadrons  behind  them,  that  there 

could  be  no  hope  of  putting  the  body  to  flight  by  the 

mere  approach  of  our  squadrons. 

At  this  time,  the  distance  between  the  Russians  The  dis- 
tance at 

and  General  Scarlett  is  believed  to  have  been  about  this  time 

_  between 

400  yards.  Scarlett 

and  the 

enemy's 

colomn. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  what  presently 
followed,  it  is  well  to  know  that  when  a  brigadier  is 
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CHAP,  directing  a  movement  which  must  be  executed  by 

^_!l—  only  a  portion  of  his  force,  the  notes  of  the  brigade 

in  wMch*  trumpet  do  not  instantly  and  directly  take  eflfect  upon 

tioM  of  a  ^^  troops ;  because  the  order  of  the  brigadier,  in  the 

drSm^  case  supposed,  must  be  repeated  by  the  regimental 

Swiri^t"  oflScers.     It  will   also  be  useftd  to  remember  that 

time*are^  squadrous  in  general  are  not  moved  from  a  halt  to  a 

^^y^  charge  by  a  single  word  of  command.    When  the  pro- 

**^«  cess  is  gone  through  with  fuU  deliberation,  the  first 

»^4  i,^  order  is  this : — *  The  line  will  advance  at  a  walk  1 ' 

which 

equadrona   and,  the  trumpct  successively  sounding  the   orders 

are  moved  ,  .  . 

from  a       which  foUow,  the  force  is  brought  on  to  its  final  task 

halt  io  a  ^ 

charging     through  the  stages  of  *  Trot !'  '  Gallop  1'  *  Charge  !'* 

Dace 

Now,  Scarlett  well  knew  how  much  aU  depended 

upon  striking  at  tiie  enemy's  masses  whilst  yet  they 

Scarlett's    stood  halted  ;t  and,  so  far  as  concerned  his  own  orders, 

his  trum-    he  was  hardly  in  the  humour  for  travelling  through 

^    '        all  the  anterior  stages.     He  turned  to  his  trumpeter 

and  said  at  once,  '  Sound  the  charge  I ' 

Whilst  the  notes  were  still  peaUng,  and  before  they 

could  take  full  efiect  upon  the  squadrons  behind  him, 

Scarlett's    Scarlett  moved  forward  at  a  trot ;  and  although  the 

advance.       ,  .  ,  , 

impediments  of  the  camping-ground  made  it  neces- 
sary for  a  rider  in  this  the  first  part  of  the  onset  to 
pick  his  way  with  some  care,  yet  the  horse  Scarlett 
rode  was  a  horse  of  such  stride  and  power,  that  his 
rate  of  advance  was  not  slow,  even  over  the  ob- 

*  The  walk,  I  believe,  is  often  if  not  ijideed  generaUj  omitted ;  bat 
the  other  three  stages  are  de  r^le> 

t  According  to  the  impression  of  Lord  Lucan — differing  in  that  re- 
spect from  those  who  took  part  in  the  execution  of  the  charge — ^the 
Russian  column  bj  this  time  had  resumed  its  advance  down  the  hilL 
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structed  ground;  and,  as  soon  as  the  clear  field  CHAP, 
which  was  at  length  gained  enabled  the  leader  to  ^ — ^ — ' 
get  into  a  gallop,  the  distance  between  him  and  his 
squadrons  was  swiftly  increased.  In  a  few  moments, 
he  was  so  far  in  advance  of  them  that  Elliot  judged 
it  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  chief  to  the 
position  of  his  squadrons.  Those  squadrons  were 
by  this  time  advancing;  but  the  impediments  of 
the  camping-ground  proved  of  course  more  obstruct- 
ing to  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Greys  than  to  a 
horseman  with  only  one  companion  and  two  attend- 
ants. Scarlett  could  not  question  that  the  distance 
between  him  and  his  squadrons  had  become  extra- 
vagantly great ;  but  stiU  judging,  as  he  had  judged 
from  the  first,  that  it  was  of  vital  moment  to  strike 
the  enemy's  column  whUst  halted,  he  rather  desired 
to  accelerate  the  Greys  than  much  to  retard  his  own 
pace.  Therefore,  still  pressing  forward,  though  not 
quite  so  swifdy  as  before,  he  turned  partly  round  in 
his  saddle,  shouted  out  a  *  Come  on  T  to  the  Greys, 
and  invoked  them  with  a  wave  of  his  sword. 

When  the  squadrons  attained  to  clear  ground,  they  The  extent 
began  to  reduce  the  space  which  divided  them  from  Scarlett 
their  leader ;  but  it  is  computed  that,  at  the  moment  vance  of 
of  Scarlett's  first  contact  with  the  enemy's  column,  ronfLt\he 
the  distance  between  him  and  the  squadrons  which  wh^^he 
followed  him  was  still,  at  the  least,  fifty  yards.  Se^^. 

The  Brigadier  now  found  himself  nearing  the  front  ^Jn/^^^" 
of  the  column  at  a  point  very  near  its  centre,  and  the  The  Ru8- 

siaii  oflScer 

spot  at  which  Scarlett  thus  rode  was  marked  by  the  in  front  of 
presence  of  a  Russian  officer  who  sat  erect  in  his  at  the  part 
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CHAP,  saddle  some  few  paces  in  front  of  his  people,  and 
.-Z:-.  confronting  the  English  intruder. 
SciSett  Scarlett  by  this  time  was  charging  up  at  high  speed, 

toMM^It  ^^^>  conjoined  with  the  swiftness  thus  attained,  the 
weight  of  a  sixteen  -  hands  horse  gave  his  onset  a 
formidable  momentum.  The  Eussian  officer  turned 
partly  round  in  his  saddle,  with  a  gesture  which 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  sought  to  beckon  forward 
his  people,  and  cause  them  to  flood  down  over  the 
four  coming  horsemen ;  but  already  Scarlett  and 
his  aide-de-camp  were  closing.  Moved  perhaps  by 
such  indication  of  rank  as  was  to  be  gathered  in 
one  fleeting  moment  from  the  sight  of  a  Staff'-officer's 
hat,  the  Eussian  officer  chose  Elliot  for  his  adversary, 
and  wa,  going  to  make  hi»  first  thn^t,  when  alo^ 
the  other  side  of  him,  rushing  close  past  the  elbow 
Scarieu  of  his  bridlc-arm.  General  Scarlett  swept  on  without 
^e  VruSL  hindrance,  and  drove  his  way  into  the  colunm. 
rS^  ^  It  was  by  digging  his  charger  right  in  between  the 
dixn^a*^  two  nearest  troopers  before  him  that  Scarlett  wedged 
J|7w3-  himself  into  the  solid  mass  of  the  enemy's  squadrons. 
When  a  man  has  done  an  act  of  this  kind,  and  has 
lived  to  speak  of  it,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  be  sure  of 
what  might  be  happening  close  around  him,  but  Scar- 
lett observed  that  of  the  adversaries  nearest  to  him, 
whom  he  had  not,  he  knew,  gravely  wounded,  there 
were  some  who  dropped  off  their  horses  without  hav- 
ing been  killed  or  wounded  by  him ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him,  if  he  were  to  judge  only  from  his  own  eyes, 
that  they  were  throwing  themselves  to  the  ground  of 
their  own  accord. 


umn. 
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It  was  well  perhaps,  after  all,  that  Scarlett,  in  lead-  CHAP. 

ing  the  charge,  was  extravagantly  ahead  of  his  troops ;  v—,; ^ 

for  it  seems  he  was  able  to  drive  so  far  into  the  column 
as  to  be  protected  by  the  very  bodies  of  his  adversaries 
from  the  shock  which  must  needs  be  inflicted  by  the 
Greys  and  Inniskillings  when  charging  the  front  of 
the  column. 

From  the  moment  when  the  Brigadier  had  thus  General 
established  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  foes,  it  resulted,  in  the 
of  course,  that  his  tenure  of  life  was  by  the  sword,  and  ^^  ^™°* 
not  by  the  sword  which  is  a  metaphor,  but  by  that 
which  is  actual,  and  of  steel.     Scarlett,  it  seems,  had 
no  pretension  to  be  more  than  a  passably  good  swords- 
man, and  he  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  near- 
sighted ;  but  he  knew  how  to  handle  his  weapon,  and 
in  circumstances  which  exposed  him  to  attack  from 
several  at  the  same  time,  he  had  more  need  of  such 
unflagging  industry  of  the  sword-arm  as  might  keep 
the  blade  flashing  here,  there,  and  on  all  sides  in 
quickly  successive  whirls,  than  of  the  subtle,  the  deli- 
cate skill  which  prepares  men  for  combats  of  two. 

It  was  partly,  perhaps,  from  tlie  circumstance  of  EUioVs 
EUiot-B  .ppB»elung  him  o«  the  side  ef  hie  aword-em  ^ 
that  the  Eussian  officer  in  front  of  the  column  chose  officer  in 
the  aide-de-camp  for  his  antagonist  instead  of  the  the\oi- 
chief ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  feiced  Elliot  as  '™°' 
he  approached,  and  endeavoured  to  cut  him  down. 
Evading  or  parrying  the  cut,  Elliot  drove  his  sword 
through  the  body  of  the  assailant,  and  the  swiftness 
with  which  he  was  galloping  up  whilst  delivering  this 
thrust  was  so  great  that  the  blade  darted  in  to  the 
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CHAP,  very  hilt ;  but  until  the  next  moment,  when  Elliot's 
^^  charger  had  rushed  past,  tte  weapon,  though  held  &st 
by  its  owner,  stiU  could  not  be  withdrawn.     Thence 
it  resulted  that  the  Russian  officer  was  turned  round 
in  his  saddle  by  the  leverage  of  the  sword  which 
transfixed  him.      In  the  next  instant,  EUiot,  stiU 
rushing  forward  with  great  impetus,  drove  into  the 
column  between  the  two  troopers  who  most  nearly 
Thetiiree    Confronted   him,    and    then,    with   a   now   reeking 
who  rode    sword,  began  cleaving  his  way  through  the  ranks* 
lettwere'    Shcgog  and  the  trumpeter  came  crashing  in  after; 
Uke  their    80  tl^*  i^^t  Only  Scarlett  himself,  but  all  the  three 
goife'/ii    horsemen  who  constituted  his  immediate  following, 
^JjJI®^'      were  now  engulfed  in  the  column. 
The  an-  A  singular  friendship  had  long  subsisted  between 

friendship  t^e  Scots  Grcys  and  the  InniskiUing  Dragoons,     It 
tiSeTote    dated  from  the  time  of  that  famous  brigade  in  which 
&nn*S^  three  cavalry  regiments  were  so  brought  together  a^  to 
Dn^na.   ^^^'^^  ^7  ^^^  aggregate  title  the  union  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  yet  offer  a  sample  of  each  ;*  but  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Greys  and  the  Inniskillings  having  been 
brigaded  together  in  the  great  days  can  hardly  be 
treated  as  alone  sufficing  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence and  duration  of  this  romantic  attachment;  for 
it  so  happens  that  the  sentiment  which  thus  bound 
together  the  thistle  and  the  shamrock  has  never  in- 
cluded the  rose.    The  friendship  between  the  Scottish 
and  the  Irish  regiment  had  the  ardour  of  personal 
friendship,  and  a  tenacity  not  liable  to  be  relaxed  by 

*  The  '  Union  Brigade.'    The  regiment  which  in  that  historic  bri- 
gade represented  England  was  the  '  Boyals.' 
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mere  death ;  for  a  regiment  great  in  history  bears  so  CHAP, 
far  a  resemblance  to  the  immortal  gods  as  to  be  old  ^ — ^ — ^ 
in  power  and  glory,  yet  have  always  the  freshness  of 
youth.  Long  intervals  of  years  often  passed  in  which 
the  Greys  and  the  Inniskillings  remained  parted  by 
distance,  but  whenever  it  became  known  that  by  some 
new  change  of  quarters  the  two  regiments  would  once 
more  be  brought  together,  there  used  to  be  great 
joy  and  preparation ;  and  whether  the  in-marching 
regiment  might  be  the  Greys  or  the  InniskiUings, 
it  was  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  the  other  one  with 
delight  and  with  lavish  attentions. 

When  last  the  sworn  friends  were  together  in  what 
they  might  deign  to  call  fighting,  they  were  under  the 
field-glass  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Then,  as  now,  the 
Greys  charged  in  first  line,  and  on  the  left  of  the 
Inniskillings.* 

Of  the  two  comrade  regiments,  each  had  its  distin-  The  dis- 
guishing  characteristica     The  Inniskillings,  with  stiU  ing^SSu-- 
some  remaining  traces  in  their  corps  of  the  old  war-  ^^h^*^ 
like  Orange  enthusiasm,  were  eager,  fiery,  impetuous.t  ^«""®°*'- 
The  Scots  Greys,  with  a  great  power  of  self-restraint, 
were  yet  liable  to  be  wrought  upon  by  their  native 
inborn  desire  for  a  fight,  till  it  raged  like  a  consuming 
passion.     From  the  exceeding  tenacity  of  their  nature, 

*  It  had  been  intended  by  Lord  Uxbridge  that  they  should  act  in 
support^  but  circumstances  superseded  his  directions,  and  caused  them  to 
charge  in  first  line. 

t  The  proportion  of  the  regiment  recruited  from  Ireland  was  veiy 
much  smaller  than  it  had  been  in  former  times,  but  still  the  Orange 
element,  coupled  with  the  force  of  regimental  tradition,  was  enough  to 
warrant  the  statement  contained  in  the  text. 
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CHAP,  it  resulted  that  the  combative  impulses,  when  long 

v—,; '  baffled  by  circumstances,  were  cumulative  in  their 

effect;  and  the  events  of  the  day — ^the  capture  of 
British  guns  under  the  eyes  of  our  horsemen — ^the 
marching,  the  countermarching,  the  marching  again, 
without  ever  striking  a  blow,  and  finally,  the  dainty 
dressing  of  ranks  under  the  eyes  of  the  enemy's  host — 
The  tem-    aU  thesc  antecedent  trials  of  patience  had  been  heat- 
^^8^'   ing  and  still  heating  the  furnace  by  the  very  barriers 
^^'   which  kept  down  the  flame.    If,  with  the  Inniskillings, 
the  impetuosity  I  spoke  of  was  in  a  great  measure 
aggregate,  that  yearning  of  the  Scots  for  close  quarters 
was,  with  many,  the  passion  of  the  individual  man, 
and  so  plain  to  the  eye  that  the  trooper  became  some- 
thing other  than  a  component  part  of  a  machine — be- 
came visibly  a  power  of  himself     English  officers  who 
were  combative  enough  in  their  own  way,  yet  saw  with 
wonder  not  unmingled  with  a  feeling  like  awe  that 
long-pent-up  rage  for  the  fight  which  was  consuming 
the  men  of  the  Greys. 
Unavoid-        In  the  earlier  part  of  the  advance  now  at  length 
ness  of  the  commcuccd  by  the  three  squadrons,  there  was  nothing 
in  ite         that  could  much  impress  the  mind  of  an  observer  who 
moments,    failed  to  conucct  it  in  his  mind  with  the  prospect  of 
what  was  to  foUow ;  and  a  somewhat  young  critic  was 
heard  to  condemn  the  advance  by  declaring  it  *  tame.' 
The  truth  is — and  that  we  discovered  before,  whilst 
tracing  the  steps  of  Scarlett — ^that  the  Greys  had  to 
pick  their  way  as  best  they  could  through  the  impedi- 
ments of  the  camp ;  and  although  Colonel  Dalrymple 
White  with  the  2d  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings  had 
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clear  grouBd  before  him,  he  was  too  good  an  ofl&cer  CHAP, 
to  allow  the  fiery  troops  he  was  leading  to  break  from  ^ — ^ — ' 
their  alignment  with  the  obstructed  regiment  on  his 
left. 

But  when  the  Greys  got  clear  of  the  camping-ground,  Progreas 
both  they  and  the  Inniskilling  squadron  on  their  right  advaiice. 
began  to  gather  pace ;  and  when  the  whole  line  had 
settled  into  its  gallop,  there  began  to  take  effect  that 
spontaneous  change  of  structure  which  often  attends 
cavalry  charges,  for  the  front  rank  began  to  spread  invoiun- 
out,  and  from  time  to  time  the  rear-rank  men,  as  gioJof 
opportunities  offered,  pushed  forward  into  the  open-  Xust  Id- 
ings  thus  made   for  them.      This  change  was  car-  '^'^''^"^s- 
ried  so  far  that  in  large  portions  of  the  line,  if  not 
through  its  whole  extent,  the  two  ranks  which  had 
begun  the  advance  were  converted  by  degrees  into 
one.     The  *  three  hundred,'  whilst  advancing  as  they 
did  at  first  in  two  ranks,  were  enormously  outflanked 
by  the  enemy,  and  it  seems  that  from  this  circumstance 
men  were  instinctively  led  to  give  freer  scope  to  the 
impulses  which  tended  to  a  prolongation  of  front 

There  was  now  but  small  space  between  our  slender  The  Rua- 
Kne  of   'three  hundred'  and  the  dark  serried  mass  ^^. 
which  had  received  their  leader  into  its  depths ;  and  tTfire  "^ 
the  Kussian  horsemen — so  ill-generalled  as  to  be  still 
kept  at  the  halt* — ^began  here  and  there  firing  their 
carbines.     Colonel  Griffith,  commanding  the  Greys, 
was  so  struck,  it  seems,  by  a  shot  in  the  head  as  to 
be  prevented  from  continuig  to  M  on  his  regiment 
The  two  squadron-leaders  of  the  Greys  were  in 

*  See  footnote  aitU^  p.  152. 


arms. 
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CHAP,  their  places;  and  of  these  Major  Clarke,  the  leader 
^ — ^ — '  of  the  right  squadron,  was  the  senior  officer,  but  he 
«jre  who  did  not  yet  know  that  he  had  acceded  to  the  tem- 
withfthe  porary  command  of  the  regiment,  and  continued  to 
Greys.       j^g^  ^^  right  squadrou. 

Besides  Major  Clarke,  thus  leading:  the  1st  squad- 
ron,  and  tei4  in  conmiand  of  L  regiment   the 
officers  who  now  charged  with  the  Greys  were  these  : 
— Captain  Williams  led  the  2d  squadron;  Manley, 
Hunter,  Buchanan,  and  Sutherland  were   the    four 
troop-leaders  of  the  regiment ;  the  adjutant  was  Lieu- 
tenant Miller ;  the  serre-files  were  Boyd,  Nugent,  and 
Lenox  Prendergast.    And  to  these,  though  he  did  not 
then  hold  the  Queen's  commission,  I  add  the  name  of 
John  Wilson,  now  a  cornet  and  the  acting  adjutant  of 
the  regiment,  for  he  took  a  signal  part  in  the  fight 
Theoffi.         Besides  Colonel  Dalrymple  White,  who  was  pre- 
charged      scut  in  pcrson  with  this  moiety  of  his  Inniskillings, 
2d  squad-    the  officcrs  who  charged  with  this,  the  2d  squadron  of 
i^^kn^^    ^^  regiment,  were  Major  Manley,  the  leader  of  the 
lings.         squadron ;  Lieutenant  Eawlinson,  and  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  Weir. 

I  believe  that  after  General  Scarlett  and  the  three 
horsemen  with  him,  who  had  already  engulfed  them- 
selves in  the  dark  sloping  thicket  of  squadrons,  the 
next  man  who  rode  into  contact  with  the  enemy's 
Colonel      horse  was  Colonel  DalrjTnple  White,  the  commander 
pie  White  of  the  Inniskillings,  and  then  acting  in  person  in 

at  the  ,  . 

head  of  front  of  his  sccoud  or  left-hand  squadron-  Straight 
Bquadron  bcforc  him  he  had  a  part  of  the  enemy's  column  so 
niskiiiings.  far  from  whcrc  Scarlett  went  in  as  to  be  altogether 
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new  ground   (if  so   one  may  speak    of    a  human  CHAP, 
mass),  whilst,  by  casting  a  glance  in  the  direction  s-Zl-. 
of  his  right  front,  he  could  see  how  enormously  the 
enemy  was  there  outflanking  him ;  but  he  followed 
in  the  spirit  with  which  Scarlett  had  led,  and  drove 
his  way  into  the  column. 

Whilst  Major  Clarke  was  leading  in  the  right  Major 
squadron  of  the  Greys  without  knowing  that  he  had 
acceded  to  the  command  of  the  regiment,  an  accident 
befeU  him,  which  might  seem  at  first  sight— and  so 
indeed  he  himself  apparently  judged  it — to  be  one  of 
a  very  trivial  kind,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  its  effect 
upon  the  question  of  his  surviving  or  being  slain  it 
trebled  the  chances  against  him.  Without  being 
vicious,  his  charger,  then  known  as  the  *  Sultan,'  was 
liable  to  be  maddened  by  the  rapture  of  galloping 
squadrons,  and  it  somehow  resulted  from  the  frenzy 
which  seized  on  the  horse  that  the  rider  got  his 
bearskin  displaced,  and  suffered  it  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  Well  enough  might  it  appear  to  the 
pious  simplicity  of  those  Russian  troopers  who  saw 
the  result,  and  not  the  accident  which  caused  it,  that 
the  red-coated  officer  on  the  foremost  grey  horse  rode 
visibly  under  the  shelter  of  some  Satanic  charm, 
or  else  with  some  spell  of  the  Church  holding  good, 
by  the  aid  of  strong  faith,  against  acres  upon  acres 
of  swords ;  for  now,  when  Clarke  made  the  last  rush, 
and  dug  '  Sultan '  in  through  their  ranks,  he  entered 
among  them  bare-headed 

The   difference  that  there  was  in  the   tempera-  Thechaige 
ments  of  the  two  comrade  regiments  showed  itself  handred. 

VOL.  rv,  L 
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CHAP,  in  the  last  moments  of  the  onset.  The  Scots  Greys 
gave  no  utterance  except  to  a  low,  eager,  fierce  moan 
of  rapture — ^the  moan  of  outbursting  desire.  The 
Inniskillings  went  in  with  a  cheer. 

With  a  rolling  prolongation  of  clangour  which  re- 
sulted from  the  bends  of  a  line  now  deformed  by  its 
speed,  the  '  three  hundred '  crashed  in  upon  the  front 
of  the  column.  They  crashed  in  so  weightily  that 
no  cavalry,  extended  in  line  and  halted,  could  have 
withstood  the  shock  if  it  had  been  able  to  shrink  and 
fall  back ;  but  whatever  might  be  their  inclination, 
the  front-rank  men  of  the  Eussian  column  were 
debarred,  as  we  saw,  from  all  means  of  breaking 
away  to  the  rear  by  the  weight  of  their  own  serried 
squadrons  sloping  up  the  hillside  close  behind  them  ; 
and  it  being  too  late  for  them  to  evade  the  concussion 
by  a  lateral  flight,  they  had  no  choice — it  was  a  cruel 
trial  for  cavalry  to  have  to  endure  at  the  halt — ^they 
had  no  choice  but  to  await  and  suffer  the  onslaught. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  certain  that  if  the  Russian 
hussar  being  halted  should  so  plant  and  keep  himself 
counter  to  his  assailant  as  to  be  brought  into  dia- 
metric collision  with  the  heavier  man  and  the  heavier 
horse  of  the  Inniskillings  or  the  Greys  whilst  charging 
direct  at  his  front,  he  must  and  would  be  overborne. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  imagined  that  many  of  the 
troopers  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Eussian  column 
would  now  be  perforce  overthrown,  that  numbers  of 
our  dragoons  would  in  their  turn  be  brought  to  the 
ground  by  that  very  obstacle — the  obstacle  of  over- 
turned horses  and  horsemen — ^which  their  onset  seemed 
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about  to  build  up,  and  that  far  along  the  £ront  of  the  CHAR 
column  the  field  would  be  encumbered  with  a  heap  or  ^• 
bank  of  prostrated  riders  and  chargers,  where  Bus- 
sians  woiUd  be  straggling  for  extrication  intermingled 
with  Inniskillings  or  Greys.  Such  a  result  would 
apparently  have  been  an  evil  one  for  the  'three 
'  hundred/  because  it  would  have  enabled  the  imshat- 
tered  masses  of  the  enemy  to  bring  their  numbers  to 
bear  against  such  of  the  redcoats  as  might  still  remain 
in  their  saddles. 

It  was  not  thus,  however,  that  the  charge  wrought 
its  effect  What  had  first  been  done  by  Scarlett  and 
the  three  horsemen  with  him,  what  had  next  been 
done  by  Dalrymple  White,  and  next  by  the  squadron- 
leaders  and  other  regimental  officers  whose  place  was 
in  front  of  their  men,  that  now,  after  more  or  less 
struggle,  the  whole  of  these  charging  *  three  hundred ' 
were  enabled  to  achieve. 

The  result  of  their  contact  with  the  enemy  was  a 
phenomenon  so  much  spoken  of  in  the  days  of  the  old 
war  against  the  French  Empire,  that  it  used  to  be 
then  described  by  a  peculiar  but  recognised  phrase. 
Whether  our  people  spoke  with  knowledge  of  fact,  or 
whether  they  spoke  in  their  pride,  I  do  not  here  stay 
to  question ;  but  in  describing  the  supposed  issue  of 
conflicts  in  which  a  mass  of  Continental  soldiery  was 
assailed  by  English  troops  extended  in  Une,  it  used 
to  be  said  of  the  foreigners  that  they  '  accepted  the 
'files.'*    This  meant,  it  seems,  that  instead  of  oppos- 

*  It  wiaB  to  infantiy,  I  believe,  that  the  words  used  to  be  applied ; 
but  it  has  been  adjudged  that  they  describe  with  militaiy  accotacy  the 
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CHAP,  ing  his  body  to  that  of  the  islander  with  such  rigid 
determination  as  to  necessitate  a  front-to-£ront  clash, 
and  a  front-to-front  trial  of  weight  and  power,  the 
foreigner  who  might  be  steadfast  enough  to  keep  his 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  assailed  mass  would 
still  be  so  far  yielding  as  to  let  the  intruder  thrust 
past  him  and  drive  a  way  into  the  column. 

Whatever  was  the  foundation  for  this  superb  faith, 
the  phrase,  as  above  interpreted,  represents  with  a 
singular  exactness  what  the  front  rank  of  the  Russian 
column  now  did.  These  horsemen  could  not  fall  back 
under  the  impact  of  the  charge ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  did  not  so  plant  themselves  as  to  be  each 
of  them  a  directly  opposing  hindrance  to  an  assailant. 
They  found  and  took  a  third  course.  They  '  accepted 
*  the  files.'  Here,  there,  and  almost  everywhere  along 
the  assailed  part  of  the  column,  the  troopers  who  stood 
in  front  rank  so  sidled  and  shrank  that  they  suffered 
the  Grey  or  the  InniskiUinger  to  tear  in  between  them 
with  the  licence  accorded  to  a  cannon-baU  which  is 
seen  to  be  coming,  and  must  not  be  obstructed,  but 
shunned.  So,  although,  by  their  charge,  these  few  horse- 
men could  deliver  no  blow  of  such  weight  as  to  shake 
the  depths  of  a  colunm  extending  far  up  the  hiUside, 
they  more  or  less  shivered  or  sundered  the  front  rank 
of  the  mass,  and  then,  by  dint  of  sheer  wedge-work 
and  fighting,  they  opened  and  cut  their  way  in.  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  at  some  parts  of  the 

reception  which  was  given  by  the  Russian  column  to  Scarlett's  ^  three 
'hundred.'  Lord  Seaton —> Colonel  Colbome  of  the  illustrious  5M 
B^giment — ^was  one  of  those  who  handed  down  the  phrase  to  a  later 
generation. 


'_■_■■*  '  -  Ji.  T" 
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line  the  hindrance  should  be  greater  than  at  others  ;* 
but,  speaking  in  general  terms,  it  can  be  said  that, 
as  Scarlett  had  led,  so  his  first  line  righteously  fol- 
lowed; and  that,  within  a  brief  space  £rom  the  moment 
of  the  first  crash,  the  *  three  hundred,'  after  more  or 
less  strife,  were  received  into  the  enemy's  column. 

Lord  Baglan  was  so  rich  in  experience  of  the  great 
times,  and  so  gifted  with  the  somewhat  rare  power  of 
swiftly  apprehending  a  combat,  that  he  instantly  saw 
the  fall  purport,  and  even  divined  the  sure  issue,  of 
what  our  dragoons  were  doing  ;  but  it  was  not 
without  some  dismay  on  the  part  of  other  English 
beholders,  that  Scarlett  and  his  *  three  hundred '  were 
thus  seen  to  bury  themselves  in  the  enemy's  masses. 
And  with  every  moment,  the  few  thus  engulfed  in 
the  many  seemed  nearer  and  nearer  to  extinction. 
For  awhile,  indeed,  the  Inniskillinger  and  the  Grey 
—  the  one  by  his  burnished  helmet,  the  other  by 
the  hue  of  his  charger,  and  both  by  the  red  of  their 
uniforms  —  could  be  so  followed  by  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  as  to  be  easily  seen  commingling  with  the 
dark-mantled  masses  around  them ;  but  the  more  the 
interfusion  increased,  the  greater  became  the  .seeming 
oppressiveness  of  the  disproportion  between  the  few 
and  the  many ;  and  soon  this  efiect  so  increased,  that 
if  a  man  gaid  from  ti.e  heighte  of  t^e  Chersonese 
without  the  aid  of  a  field-glass,  he  could  hardly  ward 

*  Sacli  lundianceB  mnst  have  chiefly  occuired  at  spots  where  a  few  of 
our  troopers  may  have  chanced  to  be  cliimx>ed  together  for  some  mo- 
ments. Amidst  aU  the  stores  of  information  on  which  I  rely,  I  find  no 
proof  that  any  of  our  people  were  detained  on  the  outside  of  the  column 
by  stress  of  combat. 
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CHAP,  off  a  belief  that  the  hundreds  had  been  swamped  in 
the  thonsanda 

Yet  all  this  while,  General  Scarlett  and  the  *  three 

*  hundred '  horsemen  who  had  followed  him  into  the 
column  were  not  in  such  desperate  condition  as  to  be 
helplessly  perishing  in  this  thicket  of  lances  and 
swords.  If,  indeed,  they  had  faltered  and  hovered 
with  uncertain  step  in  the  front  of  the  great  Russian 
column  till  it  might  please  Greneral  Byjoff  to  sound 

*  the  trot/  they  must  have  been  crushed  or  dispersed 
bjr  the  de«=enaing  weight  of  hi.  m««a;  buVoir 
hLmen.  by  fij  cha^^g  kome  ^i  then  forcing 
a«ir  W  iL  the  hearth  the  colunm,  i.^  gaini 
for  themselves  a  strange  kind  of  safety  (or  rather 
of  comparative  safety),  in  the  very  density  of  the 
squadrons  which  encompassed  them.  It  is  true  that 
every  man  had  to  fight  for  his  life,  and  that  too  with 
an  industry  which  must  not  be  suffered  to  flag ;  but 
still  he  fought  under  conditions  which  were  not  so 
overwhelmingly  unfair  as  they  seemed  to  be  at  first 
sight. 

Scarlett's  men,  as  we  know,  were  *  heavy  dragoons,' 
whilst  the  Russians  were  either  hussars  or  troops 
of  other  denominations,  ranging  under  the  head  of 

*  light  cavalry;'  but  in  the  fight  now  about  to  be 
waged  this  difference  was  of  less  importance  than 
might  be  imagined.  The  weight  of  our  men  and  the 
weight  of  their  horses  had  served  them  well  in  the 
charge;  and  even  in  the  closely-locked  combat  of 
few  against  many  to  which  they  had  now  conmiitted 
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themselves,  the  red-coated  troopers  were  likely  to  be  CHAP, 
advanteged  by  their  greater  height  from  11.e  iround  ^• 
and  i^njr  reach  rf  their  Lrd-axms ;  C  in 
pdnt  of  defensive  accoutrementB  they  were  less  pro- 
tected  than  the  light  cavalry  were  with  whom  they 
had  to  contend.  Except  the  helmets  worn  by  the 
one  squadron  of  the  InniskillingSy  the  *  three  hundred' 
had  no  sort  of  covering  or  accoutrement  contrived  for 
defence.*  They  were  without  their  shoulder-scales, 
and  even  without  their  gauntlets.  The  Kussians,  on 
the  other  hand  (with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
proportion  of  them  who  wore  and  disclosed  their  pale- 
blue  hussar  jackets)^  were  all  encased  in  what  was  (for 
the  purpose  of  this  peculiar  combat)  a  not  inefficient 
suit  of  armour ;  for  the  thick,  coarse,  long  grey  outer- 
coat  which  they  wore  gave  excellent  protection  against 
the  cuts  of  an  Englishman's  sabre,  and  was  not  altoge- 
ther incapable  of  even  defeating  a  thrust  ;t  whilst  the 
shako  was  of  such  strength  and  quality  as  to  be  more 
effectual  than  a  helmet  a&^ainst  the  edge  of  the  sword,  t 

there  was  not  perhaps  much  dispanty  between  the 
combatants ;  but  the  practice  of  our  service  up  to 
that  time  had  failed  to  provide  the  troopers  with 

*  The  bearskiiiB  of  the  Qreys  gave  no  doubt  great  protection,  but  can 
baldly  be  eaid  to  have  been  contrived  for  the  purpose. 

t  The  edges  of  our  men's  sabres  seemed  to  rebound  from  the  loose 
thick  grey  cloth,  and  sometimes — I  know  one  instance  especially— the 
point  of  a  sword  thrust  hard  at  a  Russian  thus  clothed  was  bent  back 
by  the  resistance  it  encountered. 

{  One  day  the  Vicomte  de  No^  and  an  English  officer  undertook  to 
test  the  strength  of  a  Russian  shako ;  and  the  Vicomte  declares  that 
they  were  actually  unable  to  cleave  it  with  a  hatchet 
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CHAP,  those  expedients  of  fence  which  he  would  be  needing 
when  assailed  in  the  direction  of  his  bridle-arm ;  and 
this  of  course  was  a  somewhat  imperilling  defect  for 
a  horseman  who  had  to  combat  in  a  crowd  of  enemies, 
and  was  liable  to  be  attacked  on  all  sides. 

Though  reckoned  by  thousands,  and  having  for  the 
moment  no  heavier  task  than  that  of  overwhelming 
or  shaking  off  somewhat  less  than  three  hundred 
a«aiknte,  the  Ruaaians  were  prevented  from  exerting 
the  strength  of  their  column  by  the  very  grossness  of 
its  numbers,  formed  up  as  they  were  on  a  limited 
space,  and  wedged  into  one  compact  mass.  Still  no 
one  among  the  *  three  hundred,'  whether  fighting  in 
knots  with  others,  or  fighting  all  alone  in  the  crowd, 
could  fail  to  be  under  such  actual  stress  of  simul- 
taneous assailants  as  to  have  to  confide  in  his  single 
right  arm  for  all  means  of  defence  against  numbers ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  mere 
physical  conditions  of  the  fight  were  largely  in  favour 
of  the  Russians ;  but  in  regard  to  the  temper  of  the 
combatants,  there  were  circumstances  which  tended 
to  animate  the  few  and  to  depress  the  many.  Under 
conditions  most  trying  to  cavalry,  the  Russians 
evinced  a  degree  of  steadfastness  not  unworthy  of  a 
nation  which  was  famous  for  the  valour  of  its  in- 
fantry;  but  kept  as  they  had  been  at  a  halt,  and  con- 
demned (in  violation  of  the  principles  which  govern 
the  use  of  cavalry)  to  be  passively  awaiting  the 
attack,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  comparable 
in  ardour,  self-trust,  and  moral  ascendant  to  horse- 
men exalted  and  impassioned  by  the  rapture  of  the 
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charge,  and  now  in  their  towering  pride  riding  this  CHAP, 
way  and  that  with  fierce  shouts  through  the  patient 
long-suffering  mass. 

In  some  parts  of  the  column  the  combatants  were 
so  closely  locked  as  to  be  almost  unable,  for  awhile, 
to  give  the  least  movement  to  their  chargers;  and 
wherever  the  red-coated  horseman  thus  found  him- 
self inwedged  and  surroimded  by  assailants,  it  was 
only  by  the  swift-circling  *  moulinet,'  by  an  almost 
ceaseless  play  of  his  sabre  whirling  round  and  roimd 
overhead,  and  by  seizing  now  and  then  an  occaaon 
for  a  thrust  or  a  cut,  that  he  was  able  to  keep  himself 
among  the  living  ;  but  the  horse,  it  seems,  during 
these  stationary  fights,  instinctively  sought  and  found 
shelter  for  his  head  by  bending  it  down,  and  leaving 
free  scope  for  the  sabres  to  circle  and  dash  overhead. 
At  other  places — ^for  the  most  part  periiaps  in  those 
lanes  of  space  which  were  constituted  by  the  usual 

there  was  so  much  more  freedom  of  movement  that 
groups  of  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  Russians  who  had 
fallen  out  of  their  ranks  would  be  here  and  there  seen 
devoting  themselves  to  a  common  purpose  by  con- 
federating themselves,  as  it  were,  against  particular 
foes,  and  endeavouring  to  overwhelm  the  knot  of  two 
or  three  Greys  or  InniskiUingers  which  they  deemed 
to  be  the  most  in  their  power.  Where  this  occurred, 
the  two  or  three  redcoats,  more  or  less  separated 
from  each  other,  would  be  seen  striving  to  force  their 
way  through  the  masses  before  them,  and  attended 
on  their  flanks  and  in  their  rear  by  a  band  of  assail- 
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CHAP,  ants,  who  did  not,  most  commonly,  succeed  in  over- 
powering the  tall  horsemen,  but  persisted  nevertheless 
in  hanging  upon  thenk  Our  troopers,  thus  encom- 
passed, strove  hard,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  to  cut 
down  the  foes  within  reach ;  but  in  general  the  sabre 
seemed  abuost  to  rebound  like  a  cudgel  from  the 
thick  grey  outer-coat  of  the  Kussian  horseman ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  there  was  resulting  as  yet  but  little 
carnage  from  this  singular  example  of  a  fight  between 
a  heavy  column  of  halted  cavalry  and  the  knots  of  the 
taller  horsemen  who  were  riving  it  deeper  and  deeper. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  the  Scots  Greys  were  of 
the  race  which  the  name  of  their  regiment  imports; 
and,  from  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances  which  must 
needs  be  of  rare  occurrence  in  modem  times,  the 
descendants  of  the  Covenanters  had  come  upon  an 
hour  when  troopers  could  once  more  be  striving  in 
that  kind  of  close  fight  which  marked  the  period 
of  our  religious  wars — in  that  kind  of  close  fight 
which  withdraws  the  individual  soldier  from  his 
fractional  state  of  existence,  and  exalts  him  iiito  a 
self-depending  power.  A  Scots  Grey,  in  the  middle 
of  our  own  century,  might  have  no  enraging  cause 
to  inflame  him ;  but  he  was  of  the  blood  of  those  who 
are  warriors  by  temperament,  and  not  because  of 
mere  reasons.  And  he,  too,  had  read  his  Bible.  Men 
who  saw  the  Scots  Grey  in  this  dose  fight  of  Scarlett's, 
travel  out  of  humanity's  range  to  find  beings  with 
which  to  compare  him.  His  long-pent-up  fire,  as  they 
say,  had  so  burst  forth  as  to  turn  him  into  a  demon 
of  warlike  wrath ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  from 
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such  speech  that  he  was  under  the  power  of  that  CHAP, 
'blood  frenzy'  of  which  we  shaU  afterwards  see  an  ^- 
example ;  and  the  truth  can  be  satisfied  by  acknow- 
Wg4  that,  «  h«  athers  y^r,  hiza  had'ever  been 
accustomed  to  rage  in  battle,  so  he  too,  in  this  later 
time,  was  seized  and  governed  by  the  passion  of  fight 
When  numbers  upon  numbers  of  docile  obedient  Rus- 
sians crowded  roimd  a  Scot  of  this  quality,  and  beset 
him  on  all  sides,  it  did  not  of  necessity  result  that 
they  had  the  ascendant.  Whilst  his  right  arm  was 
busy  with  the  lab6ur  of  sword  against  swords,  he 
could  so  use  his  bridle-hand  as  to  be  fastening  its 
grip  upon  the  long-coated  men  of  a  milder  race,  and 
tearing  them  out  of  their  saddles. 

Engaged  in  this  ceaseless  toil  of  fighting  for  life,  as 
well  as  for  victory,  the  Greys  and  tiie  Inniskillingers 
were  hardly  so  self-conscious  as  to  be  afterwards  able^ 
to  speak  at  all  surely  of  the  degree  of  confidence  with 
which  they  maintained  this  singular  combat  of  the  few 
against  mLy;  but  of  those  wL  observed  from  a  dis- 
tance, there  was  one  who  more  swiftly  and  more  sure- 
ly  than  others  could  apprehend  the  features  of  a  still 
pending  conflict.  Almost  from  the  first.  Lord  Raglan 
perceived  that  our  horsemen,  though  scant  in  numbers, 
and  acting  singly  or  in  small  knots,  still  showed  signs 
of  having  dominion  over  the  mass  they  had  chosen 
to  invade.*  Whether  the  cause  of  this  ascendant  be 
traced  to  the  greater  height  and  longer  reach  of  our 
horsemen,  to  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  being  the 

♦  The  conflict,  Lord  Baglan  wrote, '  was  never  for  a  moment  doubt- 
'  fuL'— Public  Deapatck 
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CHAP,  assailants,  to  the.  inborn  pride  and  warlike  tempera- 
ment of  our  men,  or  finally,  to  aU  these  causes  united, 
the  actual  result  was  that  the  redcoats,  few  as  they 
were,  seemed  to  ride  through  the  crowd  like  sure 
tyrants.  The  demeanour  of  the  Bussian  horsemen  was 
not  unlike  what  might  have  been  expected.  Gazing 
down  as  they  did  from  a  slope,  even  those  who  were 
not  in  the  foremost  ranks  could  see  the  exceeding 
scantiness  of  the  force  which  had  made  bold  to  attack 
them,  and  accordingly  they  seemed  to  remain  steady 
and  free  from  alarms  of  the  kind  which  seize  upon 
masses;  but  still  the  individual  trooper  who  chanced 
to  be  so  placed  in  the  column  as  to  have  to  undergo 
the  assaults  of  one  of  the  Scots  Greys  or  Inniskilling 
dragoons,  seemed  to  own  himself  personally  over- 
matched, and  to  meet  the  encounter  almost  hopelessly, 
like  a  brave  man  oppressed  by  the  strong.  Without 
apparently  doubting — ^for  there  was  no  sign  of  panic 
— ^that  overwhelming  numbers  must  secure  the  gen- 
eral result,  he  yet  foimd  that,  for  the  moment,  those 
mere  numbers  could  not  give  him  the  protection 
he  needed,  and  he  would  so  rein  his  charger,  and 
so  plant  himself  in  his  saddle,  and  so  set  his  fea- 
tures, as  to  have  the  air  of  standing  at  bay.  Of  the 
objects  surrounding  our  people  whilst  engaged  in 
this  closely  locked  fight,  none  stamped  themselves 
more  vividly  on  their  minds  than  those  numberless 
cages  of  clenched  teeth  which  met  them  wherever 
they  looked. 

From  the  time  when  the  *  three  himdred '  had  fairly 
closed  with  the  enemy,  there  was  but  little  recourse 
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to  carbine  or  pistol ;  and  the  movement  of  the  horses  CHAP, 
within  the  column  being  necessarily  slight,  and  on  ^• 
thick  herbage,  there  resulted  little  sound  from  their 
tramp.  The  clash  of  sabres  overhead  had  become  so 
steady  and  ceaseless,  and  its  sound  sd  commingled 
with  the  jangle  of  cavalry  accoutrements  proceeding 
from  thousands  of  horsemen,  that  upon  the  whole  it 
was  but  little  expressive  of  the  numberless  separate 
conflicts  in  which  each  man  was  holding  to  life  with 
the  strength  of  his  own  right  arm. 

m  reg^  to  the  »»  mi  made  of  their  voice,.  the« 
was  a  marked  dijBference  between  our  people  and  the 
Eussian  horsemen.  The  islanders  hurled  out;  whilst 
they  fought,  those  blasts  of  malediction,  by  which 
many  of  our  people  in  the  act  of  hard  striving  are 
accustomed  to  evoke  their  fuU  strength;  whilst  the 
Eussians  in  general  fought  without  using  articulate 
words.  Nor,  instead,  did  they  utter  any  truculent, 
theological  yells  of  the  kind  which,  some  few  days 
later,  were  destined  to  be  heard  on  the  battle-field. 
They  had  not,  as  yet,  been  sanctified.  It  was  not  till 
the  4th  of  November  that  the  army  of  the  Czar  under- 
went that  fell  act  of  consecration  which  whetted  his 
people  for  the  morrow,  and  prepared  those  strange 
shrieks  of  doctrinal  hate  which  were  heard  on  the 
ridges  of  Inkerman.  But  although  abstaining  from 
articulate  speech  and  from  fierce  yells,  the  grey- 
mantled  horseman  in  general  was  not  therefore  muta 
He  sometimes  evolved,  whilst  he  fought,  a  deep, 
gurgling,  long-drawn  sound,  close  akin  to  an  inchoate 
roar;   or  else — and  this  last  was  the  predominant 
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CHAR  utterance — a  sustained  and  continuous  ^  zizz/  of  the 

V  .  . 

kind  that  is  made  with  clenched  teeth ;  and  to  the 

ears  of  those  who  were  themselves  engaged  in  the 
fight,  the  aggregate  of  the  sounds  coming  thus 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Russians  was  like  that  of 
some  factoiy  in  busy  England,  where  numberless 
wheels  hum  and  buzz.  And  meanwhile,  from  those 
masses  of  Eussian  horsemen  who  stood  ranged  in 
such  parts  of  the  column  as  to  be  unable  to  engage 
in  bodily  combat,  there  rose  a  low  murmur  of  that 
indefinite  kind  which  attests  the  presence  of  a  crowd 
^thout  diriodng  to  huMour.  A,  heard  on  the  eSge 
of  the  Chersonese,  a  mile  and  a  half  towards  the  west, 
the  collective  roar  which  ascended  from  this  thicket 
of  intermixed  combatants  had  the  unity  of  sound 
which  belongs  to  the  moan  of  a  distant  sea. 

K  this  struggle  bore  closer  resemblance  to  the 
fights  of  earlier  ages  than  to  those  of  modem  times, 
it  had  also  the  characteristic  of  being  less  destructive 
than  might  be  imagined  to  life  and  limb.  General 
Scarlett's  old  Eton  experience  of  what  used  to  be  there 
called  a '  rooge '  was  perhaps  of  more  worth  to  him  than 
many  a  year  of  toil  in  the  barrack-yard  or  the  exercise- 
ground.  Close  wedged  from  the  first  in  an  enemy's 
column,  and  on  all  sides  hemmed  in  by  the  Kussians, 
he  was  neither  killed  nor  maimed,  for  the  sabre  which 
stove  in  his  helmet  was  stopped  before  reaching  his 
skull,  and  the  only  five  wounds  he  received  were,  each 
of  them,  so  slight  as  to  be  for  the  time  altogether  un- 
heeded By  some  chance,  or  possibly  as  a  consequence 
of  wearing  a  head-gear  which  announced  the  presence 
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of  a  Staff-officer,  Lieutenant  Elliot,  the  aide-de-camp  CHAP, 
of  the  Brigadier,  was  beset  with  great  determination 

although  his  skill  as  a  swordsman  and  the  more 
than  common  length  of  his  blade  enabled  him  for  a 
while  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  his  many  assail- 
ants, they  at  length  closed  about  him  so  resolutely 
that  it  seemed  hardly  possible  for  a  single  horseman 
thus  encompassed  by  numbers  to  defend  himself  many 
more  moments ;  but  at  this  rery  time,  as  it  happened, 
his  charger  interposed  in  the  combat*  The  horse  had 
becomei  so  angered  by  the  pressure  of  the  Russian 
troop-horses  closing  in  upon  his  flanks  and  quarters, 
that,,  determining  to  resent  these  discourtesies,  he 
began  to  lash  out  with  his  heels,  and  this  so  vici- 
ously as  not  only  to  ward  off  attacks  from  the  rear, 
but  even  in  that  direction  to  clear  a  space.  There 
were  four  or  five  Russians,  however,  who  resolutely 
addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  extinguishing 
Elliot ;  and  at  a  moment  when  he  had  somewhat 
overreached  himself  in  returning  the  thrust  of  a 
Russian  trooper — a  man  with  blue-looking  nose  and  a 
savage,  glittering  eye — ^he  received  a  point  in  the  fore- 
head from  his  hideous  adversary.  At  the  same  time, 
another  of  his  assailants  divided  his  face  at  the 
centre  by  a  deep-slashing  wound,  whilst  a  third  dealt 
a  blow  on  the  head  which  cut  through  his  cocked-hat. 


*  If  it  had  depended  upon  EUiot  himeelf,  I  should  never  have  heard 
of  the  dicmnatances  here  mentioned.  He  was  an  entire  stranger  to  me, 
and  it  is  to  others  that  I  owe  the  great  advantage  of  having  been 
brought  into  communication  with  him. 
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CHAP,  and  then  by  the  sabre  of  yet  a  fourth  assailant  he 
was  so  heavily  struck  in  the  part  of  the  skull  behind 
the  ear  that,  irrespectively  of  the  mere  wound  inflicted 
by  the  edge  of  the  weapon,  his  brain  felt  the  weight 
of  the  blow.*  There  followed  a  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness, or  rather,  perhaps  we  should  call  it,  a 
period  erased  from  the  memory,  for  Elliot  remained 
in  his  saddle,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  he  could  have 
been  saved  if  the  effect  of  the  blow  had  been  so  dis- 
abling as  to  prevent  him  from  using  his  sword-arm« 
It  is  true,  he  was  much  hacked,  having  received 
altogether  in  this  fight  no  less  than  fourteen,  sabre- 
cuts,  but  he  lived  nevertheless, — ^nay  lived,  I  observe, 
to  be  returned  as  *  slightly  wounded,'  and  to  find  that 
his  name,  though  most  warmly  and  persistently  re- 
commended by  Scarlett,  was  kept  out  of  the  public 
despatches,  t 

*  The  wound  which  divided  his  face  was  so  weU  sewn  up  that  it 
has  not  much  marred  his  good  looks. 

t  This  resulted  from  a  decision  of  Lord  Lucan's.  Lord  Lucan  con* 
ceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  suppress  Scarlett^s  despatch  recommending 
Elliot's  services  for  official  recognition,  and  to  name  only  one  of  the 
cavalry  aides-de-camp  as  amongst  those  who  had  ^  entitled  themselves 
*  to  the  notice  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces;'  but — and  now  comes 
what  to  the  uninitiated  must  seem  almost  incredible — ^the  aide-de-camp 
whom  Lord  Lucan  honoured  with  this  distinction  in  exclusion  of  Elliot 
and  in  defiance  of  Scarlett's  despatch,  was  an  officer  (Lord  Lucan's  first 
aide-de-camp)  who,  as  it  happened,  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
in  any  one  of  the  cavalry  charges.  When  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  this  monstrous  inversion,  I  believed  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  ascribe  it  to  Lord  Lucan,  and  I  resolved  to  comment  upon  his 
decision  in  the  way  which  so  gross  a  misfeasance  would  deserve  if  it 
were  the  act  of  a  free  agent  I  suspend  my  determination  in  this  respect, 
because  further  inquiry  has  led  me  to  apprehend  that,  if  Lord  Lucan 
had  named  the  right  man  instead  of  the  wrong  one,  he  would  have  been 
regarded  as  outraging  the  custom  of  the  service  beyond  all  the  measure 
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Of  course,  the  incursion  of  the  Brigadier  and  the  CHAP, 
three  horsemen  with  him  had  more  of  the  character  of 
a  *  forlorn  hope '  than  could  belong  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  squadrons  which  followed  him  into  the  col- 
umn ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  these  combats  of  Scarlett's 
and  his  aide-de-camp  were  more  or  less  samples  of 
that  war  of  the  one  against  several  which  each  of 
the  *  three  himdred'  waged. 

This  dose  bodily  fighting  put  so  great  and  so  cease- 
less a  strain  upon  the  attention  and  the  bodily  power  of 
the  combatants,  that,  with  some,  it  suspended  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  all  care  about  self.  Thus  Clarke, 
for  example,  who  had  led  on  his  squadron  bare-headed, 
was  so  deeply  cut  on  the  skull  by  the  edge  of  a  sabre 
as  to  be  startling  to  the  eyes  of  others  by  the  copious 
channel  of  blood  which  coursed  down  his  head  and 
neck ;  yet  he  himself,  all  the  while,  did  not  know  he 
had  received  any  woimd.  And  along  with  this  enno- 
bliQg  interruption  of  man's  usual  care  after  self,  there 
was  often  a  fanciful  waywardness  in  his  choice  of  the 
objects  to  which  he  inclined  attention.     Colonel  Dal- 

of  what  any  one  not  holding  supreme  conmiand  could  be  expected  to 
attempt  Supposing  that  be  so,  Lord  Lucan,  of  course,  cannot  fairly 
be  charged  with  more  blame  than  other  men  of  equal  authority  who 
continue  a  vicious  practice  without  protesting  against  it ;  but  if  he,  on 
this  ground,  is  to  be  absolved,  what  is  to  be  said  of  an  army  system 
which  compels  such  a  falsification?  WeU,  what  in  such  case  would 
have  to  be  said  is  this :  that  the  military  reputation  of  England  is  at 
the  mercy  of  a  Trade-Union,  which  compels  people  placed  in  authority 
to  enforce  its  rules  for  the  repression  of  excellence  by  official  inversions 
of  fact 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  Elliot  could  not  be  named  for  the 
Victoria  Cross  because  what  he  did  was  no  more,  after  all,  than  his  duty. 
See  in  the  Appendix  papers  relative  to  the  exclusion  of  Elliot's  name. 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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CHAP,  rymple  White,  for  example,  after  ridinff  alone,  as  we 
"■  2;  into  aa  J.^M  pL  „f  the  colul  .t  the  he«l 
of  his  second  squadron,  had  received  such  a  heavy 
sabre-cut  on  his  helmet  as  cleaved  down  home  to  the 
skull ;  and  although  he  remained  altogether  uncon- 
scious of  the  incident  thus  occurring  to  himself,  he 
found  his  attention  attracted  and  even  interested  by 
an  object  which  did  not  concern  him.  He  saw  a 
fair-haired  Russian  lad  of  seventeen,  enwrapped  like 
the  rest  in  the  coarse  heavy  over-coat  which  was  com- 
mon to  officers  and  men ;  and  what  seems  to  have 
interested  him,— for  he  looked  with  the  eyes  of  a  man 
who  cares  much  for  questions  of  race — ^was  the  power- 
lessness  of  a  levelling  costume  to  disguise  tiie  true 
breed,  and  the  certainty  with  which,  as  he  thought,  he 
could  detect  gentle  blood  under  the  common  grey  cloth 
of  a  trooper.  *  He  looked,'  says  Colonel  White, — '  he 
looked  like  an  Eton  boy.'  The  boy  fought  with  great 
bravery ;  but  it  was  well  if  he  had  no  mother,  for 
before  the  fight  ended  he  fell,  his  youthful  head 
cloven  in  two. 

Though  each  man  amongst  the  'three  hundred'  was 
guided,  of  course,  in  his  path  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
particular  combats  in  which  he  engaged,  and  though 
many  besides  were  so  locked  in  the  column  from  time 
to  time  as  to  be  able  to  make  little  progress,  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  the  tendency  of  the  assailants  was  to  work 
tiieir  way  coimter  to  the  ranks  of  the  enemy's  squad- 
rons, and  by  degrees  both  Greys  and  Manley's  squad- 
ron of  InniskiUings  pressed  further  and  further  in,  tiU 
at  length,  it  would  seem,  there  were  some  who  attained 
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to  the  very  rear  of  the  colmnn  *  These  did  not,  how-  CHAP, 
ever,  emerge  into  the  open  ground  in  rear  of  the  column 
(where  a  line  of  Cossacks  stood  ranged  in  open  order), 
but  preferred  to  keep  back  and  remain  fighting  within 
the  column,  taking,  each  of  them,  such  direction  as 
best  consisted  with  the  exigencies  of  personal  combat. 
Now  it  happened  that,  by  this  time,  the  Russians 
— ^though  not  perhaps  even  imagining  the  idea  of 
retreat — ^had  still  so  much  followed  tiieir  inclination 
to  be  hanging  upon  the  flanks  and  the  quarters  of 
every  Scots  Grey  whilst  advancing,  that  very  many 
of  them  now  faced  towards  their  rear,  and  from 
this  cause  apparently  it  resulted  that  in  seeking,  as  he 
naturally  would,  to  be  front  to  front  with  those  who 
were  most  keenly  besetting  him,  many  a  Scots  Grey 
who  had  cut  his  road  through  from  the  front  to  the 
rear  of  the  column,  now  found  himself  busied  in  once 
more  riving  the  column,  but  riving  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that 
there  set  in,  as  it  were,  a  back  eddy,  and  that  the 
Grejrs  for  the  most  part  were  now  cleaving  the  mass 
of  their  foes  by  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
Russian  front.  There  was  a  change,  however,  in  the 
demeanour  of  the  Greys  for  whereas  in  the  earlier 
moments  of  the  fight  they  had  seemed  to  be  alto- 
gether intent  upon  slaughter,  they  now  wore  the 
more  careless  aspect  of  men  who  had  proved  their 
ascendant 


*  This  rests  lather  upon  the  observation  of  men  who  gazed  from 
above  than  npon  the  distinct  assertion  of  combatants  who  had  pene- 
trated thus  far. 
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CHAP.  But  although  in  reality  this  back  current  of  the 
' — ^ — '  Greys  formed  an  actual  continuation  of  their  attack, 
it  was  still,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term,  a  retro- 
grade movement ;  and  towards  the  proper  left  of  the 
column  where  Manley's  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings 
was  fighting,  men  could  more  or  less  see  the  direction 
in  which  the  Greys  moved,  without  perceiving  the 
circumstances  which  governed  their  course.  The  sight 
of  a  number  of  the  Greys  in  apparent  retreat  was 
not  the  only  cause  which  now  tended  to  overcast 
hope. 

The  great  Russian  column  was  proving  that,  not- 
withstanciing  the  mismanagement  which  had  exposed 
it  whilst  halted  to  the  almost  insulting  attack  of  three 
squadrons,  it  still  was  of  too  firm  a  quality  to  be  all 
at  once  disintegrated  and  brought  to  ruin  by  the 
incursion  of  the  small  groups  of  the  redcoats  who 
were  riving  it  in  opposite  directions ;  and  it  now  began 
to  seem  likely  that  in  this  conflict  of  three  hundred 
against  a  column  numbered  by  thousands,  mere  time 
might  govern  the  issue  by  lessening  every  minute  the 
relative  power  of  the  few.  At  this  juncture  also  the 
huge  and  dense  Kussian  mass  began  to  enforce  a  sense 
of  the  power  that  there  is,  after  all,  in  the  mere  weight 
of  numbers ;  for — ^without  by  this  movement  appear- 
ing to  disclose  any  weakness— the  column  now  swayed 
to  and  fro,  and  swayed  so  mightily  as  to  make  a  man 
own  himself  -helpless  against  the  bodily  weight  of  a 
crowd  which  could  rock  him  one  way  or  the  oth^r 
against  all  the  strength  of  his  wiH 

So  although  the  *  three  himdred '   still  toiled  at 
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their  work  of  close  fighting  with  a  strength  of  resolve  CHAP, 
which  knew  no  abatement,  there  yet  were  some  of 
their  numbers  —  and  that,  perhaps,  amongst  those 
most  gifted  with  warlike  instinct — who  hardly  now 
suffered  themselves  to  imagine  that  the  enterprise  of 
the  three  squadrons  which  had  forced  their  way  into 
the  heart  of  this  column  (without  having  brought  it 
to  ruin  by  the  shock  of  their  uphill  charge)  could  be 
wrought,  after  all,  into  a  victory  by  dint  of  mere 
personal  combats  with  vastly  outnumbering  horse- 
men. 

Whilst  this  was  the  state  of  the  fight  as  it  seemed 
to  men  locked  in  close  strife,  there  were,  all  at  once, 
heard  British  cheers  sounding  in  from  outside  of 
the  colunm,  sounding  in  from  one  quarter  first,  but 
then  ahnost  instantly  from  another,  and  close  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  kind  of  uproar.  Presently,  from 
the  south-east,  there  sounded  the  shout  of  a  squadron 
which  Inniskilling  men  knew  how  to  recognise,  and 
with  it  a  crash — a  crash  prolonged  for  some  moments 
— ^in  the  direction  of  the  Eussian  left  front.  Then, 
and  from  the  same  quarter,  there  broke  out  the  roar 
of  fresh  tumult  which  was  unlike  the  din  of  the  fight 
going  on  in  the  midst  of  the  column,  and  had  rather 
the  sound  of  such  combat  as  might  be  waged  by 
armed  horsemen  when  not  closely  locked.  The 
column,  which  every  moment  had  been  more  and 
more  heavily  swaying,  now  heaved  itself  up  the  hill- 
side, and  this  time  without  being  commensurately 
lifted  back,  as  before,  by  the  reaction  of  the  moving 
power. 
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CHAP.  But  the  time  has  now  come  for  observing  the 
manoeuvres  of  those  two  deployed  Eussian  wings 
which,  on  the  right  hand  as  well  as  the  left,  pro- 
longed the  front  ranks  of  the  column. 


/ 


RaasiAQ 
wings. 


The  man-  At  the  time  when  Scarlett's  '  three  himdred/  after 
thetwo^  closing  upon  the  front  of  the  column,  had  hardly 
done  more  than  begin  their  labour  of  man-to-man 
fighting,  the  commander  of  the  Russian  cavalry  made 
bold  to  undertake  one  of  those  new  manoeuvres  for 
which  the  peculiar  structure  of  his  winged  column 
is  supposed  to  have  been  specially  fashioned.  Re- 
membering, it  would  seem,  the  teachings  of  St 
Petersburg,  he  resolved  to  surround  the  three 
squadrons  which  were  charging  through  the  front 
of  his  column,  and  enfold  them  in  the  hug  of  the 
bear.  Therefore  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
the  wings  or  forearms  which  grew  out  from  the 
huge  massive  trunk  began  to  wheel,  each  of  them, 
inwards. 

There  was  many  an  English  spectator  who  watched 
this  phase  of  the  combat  with  a  singular  awe,  and 
long  remembered  the  pang  that  he  felt  when  he  lost 
sight  of  Scarlett's  *  three  hundred.'  To  such  a  one 
the  dark-mantled  squadrons  overcasting  his  sight  of 
the  redcoats  were  as  seas  where  a  ship  has  gone 
down,  were  as  earth  closing  over  a  grave.  One  of 
the  ablest  of  our  Light-Cavalry  officers  has  striven 
to  record  the  feelings  with  which  he  looked 
down  on  this  part  of  the  fight : — *  How  can  such  a 
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'  handful  resist  much  more  make  way  through  such  CHAP. 

*  a  legion  ?      Their  huge  flanks  overlap  them,  and  ^     J'    > 

*  almost  hide  them  from  our  view.     They  are  sur- 

*  rounded,  and  must  be  annihilated.  One  can  hardly 
'  breathe  1' 

Yet  if  any  observer,  thus  trembling  for  the  fate  of  The  cir- 
Scarlett's   '  three  hundred,'  had  had  his  gaze   less  ces  under 
closely  rivetted  to  one  spot,  he  would  have  seen  that,  they  were 
however  desperate  might  be  the   condition   of  this  JJ!*"^* 
small  body  of  horsemen,  now  seemingly  lost  in  gross 
numbers,  there  was  no  fresh  ground  for  alarm  in  this 
singular  manoeuvre  of  the  Eussian  cavalry.     General 
Scarlett  had  attacked  the  great  column  with  so  small 
a  proportion  of  his  brigade,  that,  when  the  ^  three 

*  hundred '  had  engulfed  themselves  in  the  column, 
there  stiU  remained  four  distinct  bodies  of  Heavy 
Dragoons  (consisting  altogether  of  seven  squadrons), 
which,  sooner  or  later,  the  English  might  bring  to 
bear  upon  all  the  fresh  exigencies  of  the  combat; 
and  it  is  plain  that  to  some,  nay,  to  most,  of  these 
seven  squadrons,  the  enemy's  in- wheeling  flanks  were 
offering  no  common  occasion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Eussians,  notwithstanding  their  great  numerical 
strength,  had  so  committed  themselves  to  the  plan  of 
acting  in  mass  as  to  be  virtually  without '  supports ;' 
for  although,  as  we  saw,  there  was  a  part  of  the 
force  which  at  first  had  been  placed  some  way  in 
rear  of  the  main  body,  the  distance  was  shortened 
in  the  course  of  the  advance  dowb  the  slope ;  and 
after  the  halt  of  the  main  column,  the  supporting 
force  so  closed  down  upon  it  as  virtually  to  destroy 
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CHAP,  the  separation  between  the  two  bodies,  and  to  merge 
^'       them  in  one  cumbrous  mass. 


The  seven  squadrons  of  which  we  just  spoke  con- 
stituted the  forces  now  .preparing  to  act  in  support, 
Lord         which  Lord  Lucan,  by  his  personal  directions,  might 
still  endeavour  to  wield.    He  was  on  the  ground  from 
which  the  Greys  had  advanced  when  beginning  their 
Hia  order    attack.    Already  he  had  despatched  an  order  directing 
Dragoon     Coloucl  Hodgc  to  charge  with  the  4  th  Dragoon  Guards,* 
His  alleged  ^^^  ^^  statcs  that  by  voice  and  by  gesture — ^for  at  the 
toanSther  Daon^^i^t  ^c  had  uo  aide-de-camp  at  hand — ^he  tried  to 
regiment,    euforcc  the  instaut  advance  of  a  regiment  on  his  left 
rear;  but  he  adds  that  nevertheless  that  regiment 
remained   obstinately  halted.!     Lord  Lucan  did  not 

*  And  unlesB  Lord  Lncaii's  memory  deceives  him,  the  order  was  to 
charge  the  enemy's  column  on  its  right  Jlank,  I  should  have  so  stated 
it  in  the  text,  if  it  were  not  that  the  officer  (not  Colonel  Hodge)  vrho 
received  the  order  describes  it  as  merely  this : — '  Lord  Lucan  desires 
*  him  *  (Colonel  Hodge)  *  to  charge  at  once  with  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards.' 
I  think,  however,  that  Lord  Lucan's  impression  of  what  he  said  is  pro- 
bably quite  accurate  ;  and  indeed  it  would  seem  that  his  version  of  the 
order  which  he  gave  may  be  reconciled  with  this  account  of  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  delivered,  because,  as  we  shall  see,  the  position  which 
liad  been  already  taken  up  by  the  regiment  made  it  obvious  without 
words  that  the  column,  if  attacked  by  the  4th  Dragoon  Quaids,  must 
be  attacked  in  flank.    See  post,  page  187. 

t  With  equal  confidence  he  declares  that  the  regiment  thus  appealed 
to  was  the  1st  Dragoons,  the  regiment  we  caU  the  Royals.  The  state- 
ments submitted  to  my  consideration  oblige  me  to  believe  him 
mistaken;  but  he  was  the  commander  of  the  division  to  which  the 
Royals  belonged,  and  he  manfully  gave  effect  to  his  impression  by 
acts  of  a  decisive  kind — by  acts  of  which  one,  at  the  least,  was 
public  These  are  circumstances  which  make  it  right  for  me  to 
acknowledge  beforehand  that  what  I  shall  by-and-by  say  of  the 
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give  any  other  directions  to  the  squadrons  constituting  CHAP, 
his  second  line.     Becoming  apparently  impatient  to 
push  on  to  the  fix)nt,  he  tdtimately  rode  up  by  our 
right  to  the  (proper)  left  flank  of  the  Russian  column. 


We  knew  that  from  the  first,  three  squadrons*  of  The  order 
the  Heavy  Brigade  had  been  preparing  to  second  the  someof  the 
onslaught  of  Scarlett's  *  three  himdred;'  but  at  the  ofolir  sup- 
moment  of  Scarlett's  attack  two  more  of  his  regiments  Sont^ 
were  approaching  the   scene  of  the  fight;   and  in  ooiSed. 
speaking  successively,  as  I  am  now  going  to  do,  of 
some  movements  or  attacks  which  were  executed  by 
the   4th   Dragoon   Guards,  by  the  Eoyals,   by  the 
5th  Dragoon  Guards,  and  by  Captain  Hunt's  squadron 
of  the  Inniskillings,  I  pass  simply,  for  the  present, 
from  our  left  to  our  right,  without  intending  to  repre- 
sent that  these  nearly  simultaneous  operations  took 
place,  one  after  another,  in  that  very  order  of  time 
which  would  correspond  with  the  order  of  narration. 

final  advance  of  the  EoyalB  is  unsanctioned  by  Loid  Lucan's  de- 
spatch, and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  impression  which  his  mind 
has  received.  With  the  exception  of  the  Qreys,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  uniforms  of  our  Heavy  Dragoon  regiments^  as  worn  on  this 
day,  which  would  enable  a  spectator  at  a  distance  of  many  paces 
to  distinguish  one  from  another.  I  at  first  felt  embarrassed  by  the 
prospect  of  being  compelled  by  evidence  to  reject  the  firm  persuasion 
of  the  Divisional  General,  who  was  present  in  person  and  an  actor  in 
the  scene ;  but  I  ultimately  ascertained  that  he  was  mistaken  in  regard 
to  the  identity  of  the  force  which  stood  on  his  right  after  Scarlett's  final 
advance,  and  that  the  correction  of  this  error  would  so  dislocate  his 
account  of  what  he  saw  in  the  direction  of  his  left  rear  as  to  remove  a 
'  main  part  of  the  difficulty  that  I  had  felt 

*  Hunt's  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings  and  the  two  squadrons  of 
the  6th  Dragoon  Quards. 


GuazdB. 
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The  4th  Dragoon  Guards  had  not  yet  established 
itself  on  the  ground  pointed  out  by  Lord  Raglan's 
Sg^  first  order,  when  Colonel  Hodge,  its  commander,  be- 
came  aware  of  the  enemy's  advance,  and  knew  that 
his  corps  was  to  follow  the  squadrons  which  had 
already  marched  with  Scarlett.  He  at  once  moved 
off  in  open  column  of  troops,  and  the  subsequent 
exigencies  of  the  combat  give  an  interest  to  the  fact 
that  he  marched  *  left  in  front' 

Besides  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hodge,  its  commander, 
the  officers  of  this  regiment  were  Major  Forrest,  Cap- 
tain Forster,  Captain  M*Creagh,  Captain  Webb,  Cap- 
tain Robertson,  and  four  subalterns;  namely, M^Donnel, 
Fisher,  Muttlebuiy,  and  Deane. 

Whilst  the  regiment  was  clearing  the  south  of  the 
vineyard,  it  all  at  once  came  in  sight  of  the  vast 
dusky  column  of  Russian  cavalry  now  streaked  by  the 
incursions  of  the  redcoats.  Indeed,  those  who  looked 
from  beneath  were  so  favoured  by  the  slope  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  column  stood  ranged,  that  from 
where  he  now  rode  with  the  1st  squadron  of  the  4  th 
Dragoon  Guards,  Captain  Forster  was  able  to  see  Gen- 
eral Scarlett — he  could  distinguish  him  by  the  blue 
frock-coat  and  the  glittering  helmet — stiU  fighting 
in  the  midst  of  the  column,  and  some  way  in  front  of 
his  men. 

The  men  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  had  been  ad- 
vancing with  their  swords  in  their  scabbards ;  *  but 
at  sight  of  a  combat  going  on,  though  they  still  were 

*  Colonel  Hodge,  I  beliere  had  a  theory  that  the  practice  of  march- 
ing with  drawn  Bwoida  was  only  fitted  for  peace-time. 
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divided  from  it  by  a  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  CHAP, 
yards,  the  men  instinctively  drew.  In  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  design  of  Lord  Lucan,  Colonel  Hodge 
at  once  determined  to  attack  the  column  in  flank.^ 
As  soon  as  he  had  cleared  the  south  of  the  vineyard 
he  changed  direction ;  and,  despite  the  close  presence 
of  the  enemy,  he  boldly  continued  to  advance  in  what 
may  be  called  marching  order ;  for,  still  keeping  his 
regiment  in  open  colunm  of  troops,  he  began  to  move  up 
the  hillside  by  the  somewhat  narrow  space  that  there 
was  between  the  easternmost  fence  of  the  vineyard 
and  the  (proper)  right  flank  of  the  colunm.  He  said 
to  Captain  Forster,  who  commanded  his  right  squad- 
ron, '  Forster,  I  am  going  on  with  the  left  squadron. 

*  As  soon  as  your  squadron  gets  clear  of  the  vineyard, 

*  front,  form,  and  charge.'  Hodge  went  on  in  person 
with  his  left  squadron ;  and  soon,  both  that  and  For- 
ster's  squadron  were  wheeled  and  formed  up  with 
their  front  towards  the  enemy's  right  flank.  The 
operation  by  which  the  whole  regiment  thus  fronted 
to  its  right  with  each  squadron  at  once  in  its  place, 
was  made  easy  and  quick  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
had  been  moving  '  left  in  front.' 

The  enemy  made  a  hasty  endeavour  to  cover  the 
flank  thus  threatened  by  an  evolution  from  the  rear 
of  his  masses ;  but  the  troops  which  he  moved  for  the 
purpose  were  too  late  to  complete  their  manoeuvre, 
and  Colonel  Hodge  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
although  Bussian  horsemen  engaged  in  this  attempt 

*  I  do  not  say  in  oMienee  to  the  order,  because  I  cannot  undertake 
to  say  that  it  had  yet  been  received. 
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CHAP,  were  interposing  themselves  between  him  and  the  flaxik 

v—.^; f  of  the  column,  they  might  be  struck  in  the  midst  of 

their  eflfort  by  the  charge  of  his  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 
In  the  days  of  his  boyhood  when  Hodge  steered 
the  *  Victory/  there  used  to  be  a  terse  order  which 
readily  came  to  his  lips  as  often  as  the  boat  crossed 
the  river;  and  now  when  he  had  come  to  be  so 
favoured  by  Fortune  as  to  find  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment  with  no  more  than  a  convenient  reach 
of  fair  galloping  ground  between  him  and  the  flank 
of  the  enemy's  column,  the  remainder  of  the  business 
before  him  was  exactly  of  such  kind  as  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  his  old  Eton  word  of  command.  What 
yet  had  to  be  done  could  be  compassed  in  the  syl- 
lables of : — *  Hard  all  across.'* 

For  bringing  under  one  view  the  several  positions 
from  which  the  Russian  column  was  destined  to  be 
assailed  by  our  supports,  it  was  convenient  to  begin 
with  the  regiment  on  our  extreme  left ;  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  these  movements  of  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards  took  place  at  a  time  somewhat  later  than  that 
which  might  appear  to  be  assigned  to  them  by  the 
order  they  have  in  the  narrative. 
The  The  Royals  had  received  no  order  to  leave  their 

Royals.  .  .  "^ 

position  under  the  steeps  of  the  Chersonese  ;t  but 


*  The  direction  given  by  the  steerer  to  the  ciew  of  an  Eton  longboat 
when  about  to  cross  the  riveT. 

t  The  brigade  comprised  ten  squadrons,  whilst  Lord  Kaglan^s  order 
for  the  movement  towards  Eadikoi  extended  to  only  tight.  This  differ- 
ence, I  take  it,  was  the  cause  of  the  Royals  having  been  left  without 
orders ;  but  the  emergency  created  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
Russian  cavalry  was  regarded  as  a  f uU  warrant  for  the  movement 
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from  the  ground  where  the  regiment  stood  posted,  the  CHAR 
preparations  for  the  then  impending  fight  could  be 
easily  seen ;  and  apparently  it  was  assumed  that  the 
fact  of  the  regiment  being  left  without  orders  must 
have  sprung  from  mistaka  At  all  events,  the 
Eoyals  moved  rapidly  oflF  towards  the  scene  of  the 
combat. 

In  its  approach  to  the  scene  of  the  fight,  this  regi- 
ment was  coming  on  past  the  south  of  the  vineyard 
when  Scarlett's  *  three  hundred,'  having  abeady  de- 
livered their  charge,  and  being  part  buried  in  the  col- 
umn, the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  was  all  at  once 
seen  by  the  Royals  to  be  folding  inwards,  as  though 
it  would  envelop  the  Greys.  The  sight  of  the 
enemy's  cavahy  deUberately  wheeling  in  upon  the 
rear  of  a  British  regiment,  kindled  so  vehement  a 
zeal  in  the  hearts  of  the  Royals,  and  so  eager  a  desire 
to  press  instantly  forward  to  the  rescue,  that  there 
was  no  ceremonious  preparation  for  a  charge.  A 
voice  cried  out,  *By  God,  the  Greys  are  cut  oflfl 
*  Gallop  !  gaUop  1 '  Then  there  broke  from  the  Royals 
a  cheer.  Their  trumpets  sounded  the  gallop,  and 
without  for  a  moment  halting,  but  endeavouring  to 
^  form  line  on  the  move,'  the  regiment  sprang  hastily 
forward.  Indeed,  the  movement  of  the  first  or  right 
squadron  was  so  rapid  that  the  left  squadron  could 
not  perfectly  come  up  with  it,  and  the  regiment  made 
its  attack  in  short  echelon  of  squadrons.  In  this 
order,  but  with  its  ranks  imperfectly  formed,  the  regi- 
ment advanced  at  a  gaUop  against  the  right  flank  and 
rear  of  the  in-wheeUng  line.     In  spite  of  this  onset, 
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CHAP,  the  Eussian  wing  continued  its  wheeling  movement  so 
long  as  to  become  defenceless  on  its  extreme  right. 
At  the  near  approach  of  the  Royals,  that  outer  part 
of  the  wheeling  line  which  was  the  most  immedi- 
ately exposed  to  its  assailants  broke  off  from  the  rest ; 
and  then  the  horsemen  who  had  composed  it  were 
either  flying  or  involved  in  confusion,  or  else — ^for 
several  of  the  Russian  hussars  made  bold  to  do  thus 
— ^were  valorously  advancing  and  making  their  way 
round  the  flank  of  the  advancing  English ;  but  mean- 
while, by  all  this  confusion,  the  inner  or  left  remnant 
of  the  Russian  wing  was  so  far  covered  from  the  at- 
tack, and  even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  sight  of  the 
Royals,  that  it  went  on  with  the  execution  of  the 
orders  received,  and  continued  to  wheel  inwards. 

The  EngUsh  regiment  carried  on  its  attack  to  a 
point  at  which  it  was  just  brought  into  contact  with 
the  broken  extremity  of  the  enemy's  deployed  line ; 
and  a  few  sabre-cuts  were  exchanged ;  *  but  farther 
than  this  the  Royals  did  not  push  their  advantage ; 
for  the  discomfiture  of  a  part  of  the  wing  did  not 
visibly  involve  the  great  column;  and  considering 
the  disordered  state  of  the  regiment.  Colonel  Yorke 
judged  it  prudent  to  rally  his  men  before  they  were 
thrown  into  contact  with  a  huge  mass  of  troops  still 
preserving  their  thickest  formation.  Accordingly,  and 
at  a  time  when  only  a  few  of  its  pursuing  troopers 
had  as  yet  ridden  in  amongst  the  retreating  horse- 
men, the  regiment  was  halted  and  ordered  to  re-form, 

*  Of  the  Hoyals  I  nnderBtand  two  were  there  wounded,  of  whom  one 
was  Sergeant  Pattenden. 
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Besides  Colonel  Yorke,  who  commanded  the  regi-  CHAP. 

ment,  the  ojQSicers  present  with  the  Royals  at  the  time  v_v^ f 

of  its  re-forming  were  Major  Wardlaw,*  Captain  Elm- 
sail,  Captain  George  Campbell,  Captain  Stocks ;  and 
the  following  subalterns — namely,  Pepys,  Charlton, 
Basset,  Glyn,  Coney,  George  Robertson,  Hartopp,  and 
Sandeman. 

An  exploit  performed  at  this  time  was  observed 
with  some  interest  by  numbers  of  the  Light  Brigade 
men,  then  gazing  down  at  the  fight.  Troop-sergeant- 
major  Norris  of  the  Royals,  having  been  separated  by 
a  mischance  from  his  regiment,  was  a  Uttle  in  rear  of 
it,  and  hastening  to  overtake  his  comrades,  when  he 
found  himself  beset  on  open  ground  by  four  Russian 
hussars,  who  must  have  ridden  past  the  flank  of  our 
people.  Norris,  however,  though  having  to  act  alone 
against  four,  found  means  to  kill  one  of  his  assailants, 
to  drive  oflF  the  rest,  and  to  capture  the  charger  of  the 
slain  man. 

Farther  towards  our  right,  and  so   placed  as  to  The  5th 
be  in  support  to  the  Greys,  though  somewhat  out-  ^^^ 
flianking  their  left,    there   stood   the   5th    Dragoon 
Guards.     It  was  commanded  by  Captain  Desart  Bur- 
ton ;  and  the  rest  of  the  oflSicers  then  acting  with  the 

*  Major  Wardlaw  (now  Colonel  Wardlaw,  the  officer  now  commanding 
the  regiment),  though  Buffering  from  illness,  had  found  strength  enough 
to  enable  him  to  be  with  the  regiment  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  but 
afterwards  his  sickness  increasing,  he  had  been  forced  to  go  back  to 
camp.  Afterwards,  whilst  sitting  or  lying  down  outside  his  tent-door, 
he  saw  our  Heavy  Dragoons  with  the  enemy  in  their  front,  and  then 
instantly  mounting  his  charger  (which  he  had  caused  to  be  kept  saddled 
with  a  view  to  such  a  contingency),  he  found  means  to  reach  the  scene 
of  conflict  at  the  time  when  the  regiment  was  re-forming. 
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CHAP,  corps  were  Captain  Newport  Campbell,  Captain  Inglis, 
Lieutenant  Halford,  Lieutenant  Swinfen,  Lieutenant 
Temple  Godman  (the  adjutant  of  the  regiment), 
Comet  Montgomery,  Comet  Neville,  Comet  Ferguson, 
and  Comet  Hampton.  The  regiment  had  at  length 
been  foraied  up  in  line ;  but  its  two  squadrons  were 
in  inverted  order,  the  first  being  on  the  left,  and  the 
second  on  the  right.  For  a  moment  there  seemed  to 
be  a  question  whether  it  might  not  be  prudent  to 
transpose  the  squadrons  into  their  respective  places, 
but  the  pressure  of  time  was  too  cogent  to  allow  of 
long  ceremony ;  and,  without  first  correcting  its  order 
of  formation,  the  regiment  moved  forward.  It  had 
to  pass  over  ground  much  obstructed  by  remnants  of 
the  Light  Brigade  camp ;  Captain  Campbell's  charger, 
for  instance,  was  overthrown  by  a  picket-rope  which 
crossed  his  line  of  advance ;  and  I  believe  that,  though 
NeviUe  owed  his  mortal  woimd  to  the  lance  of  a  Cos- 
sack, he  had  first  been  brought  to  the  ground  by  one 
of  these  camp  obstructions. 

At  this  time,  the  inner,  and  still  unbroken  part  of  the 
enemy's  right  wing  had  already  wheeled  in  over  an 
arc  represented  by  an  angle  of  nearly  sixty  degrees ; 
and,  strange  as  the  statement  may  seem,  there  still  is 
sound  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  obedient  Muscovite 
troopers  continued  thus  to  wheel  inwards  till  they  had 
come  to  be  obliquely  in  front  of  the  column,  and  with 
their  backs  towards  our  5th  Dragoon  Guards.  It  is 
true  that  amongst  these  wondrously  submissive  horse- 
men there  were  some  who  so  far  fronted  a^  to  find 
means  of  hastily  using  their  carbines  against  our  peo- 
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pie ;  but  it  seems  to  be  established  that  a  portion,  at  CHAP, 
least,  of  the  in-wheeling  line  did  really  suffer  itself  to  ^ — ^ — ' 
be  charged  in  rear  by  our  5th  Dragoon  Guards.     It 
could  not  but  be  that  many  of  the  Russians  would  be 
cut  down  or  unhorsed  when  the  English  regiment 
charged  in,  aa  it  did,  amongst  troopers  thus  rendered 
defenceless  by  the  nature  of  their  own  manoeuvre ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  very  many  were  protected 
from  the  edge  of  the  sword — ^nay  even,  indeed,  from  its 
point — ^by  the  thickness  of  their  long,  ample  coats ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  there  were  numbers  of  horsemen, 
some  English,  some  Russian,  who  thronged  up  against 
that  part  of  the  column  where  the  Scots  Greys  were 
eddying  back;   so  that  Russians  belonging  to  the  ThemeUey 
column,  and  Russians  belonging  to  the  right  wing,  form^*?n 
and  men  of  the  Scots  Greys  and  men  of  the  5th  of  ti^oi- 
Dragoon  Guards,  were  here  forced  and  crowded  to-  SSked  by 
gether  in  one  indiscriminate  melley.*     Nor  were  these  pj^oon 
the  only  components  of  the  crowd.     Men  of  the  same  ^'**^*- 
brigade,  but  having  tasks  assigned  them  elsewhere, 
broke  away  from  their  duties  in  camp,  and — some 
of  them  on  invalid  chargers — found  means  to  gallop 
up  into  the  fight.     Amongst  these,  two  regimental 
butchers,  each  busy  with  his  sword,  were  conspicuous 
because  of  their  shirt-sleeves.     Moreover,  there  could 
be  seen  here  and  there  a  man  of  the  Light  Brigade, 

*  In  strictness,  perhaps,  this  word  should  be  spelt  'mesley,'  or 
'  masly '  (not  '  medley,'  a  word  from  another  root),  but  I  foUow  the 
mode  which  obtains  in  '  pell-mell.'  The  word  is  so  familiar  to  Eng- 
lishmen of  different  classes  of  life,  and  so  well  derived  from  old  French, 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  allowing  it  to  be  supplanted  by  any  such 
mincing  substitute  as  '  mSUe.' 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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CHAP,  who,  for  sake  of  the  strife,  had  stolen  away  from  his 
v_v^ r  regiment,  and  was  mingled  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
batants. 
Change  in  And,  at  the  part  of  the  column  thus  assailed  by  the 
T^.  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  there  was  a  change  in  the  bear- 
ing  of  the  combatants — a  change  brought  about,  it 
would  seem,  by  exceeding  weariness  of  the  sword- 
arm,  but  in  part  too  by  another  cause.  After  three 
or  four  minutes  of  a  new  experience,  it  proved  that  a 
man  could  grow  accustomed,  as  it  were,  to  the  con- 
dition  of  being  in  a  throng  of  assailants,  and  take 
his  revel  of  battle  in  a  spirit  as  fond  as  at  the  begin- 
ning, yet  by  this  time  less  anxious,  less  fierce,  less 
diligent.  Those  truculent  Scots,  who  had  cut  their 
way  in  without  speaking,  were  now,  whilst  they  fought, 
hurrahing.  The  din  of  sheer  fighting  had  sweUed  into 
the  roar  of  a  tumult 

Alexander  Miller,  the  acting  Adjutant  of  the  Greys, 

was  famous  in  his  regiment  for  the  mighty  volume  of 

soimd  which  he  drove  through  the  air  when  he  gave 

Efforts       the  word  of  command.*      Over  all  the  clangour  of 

made  to  .      t  .  •• 

raUythe  arms,  and  all  the  multitudinous  uproar,  his  single 
voice  got  dominion.  It  thundered  out,  *  Rally  P 
Then,  still  louder,  it  thundered,  *  The  Greys ! '  t 

The  Adjutant,  as  it  chanced,  was  so  mounted  that 
his  vast,  superb  form  rose  high  over  the  men  of  even 

*  I  dare  not  speak  of  the  distance  at  which,  as  I  learn,  his  voice  could 
make  itself  heard,  but  I  may  so  far  venture  as  to  say  that  the  distance 
was  such  as  to  be  computed  by  the  mile. 

t  It  seems  that,  even  when  this  regiment  is  addressed  in  the  vocative 
case,  it  is  customary  to  retain  the  definite  article,  and  address  it  as 
'  The  Greys.' 
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his  own  regiment,  and  rose  higher  still  over  the  throng  CHAP, 
of  the  Enssians.  Seized  at  once  by  the  mighty  sound, 
and  turning  to  whence  it  came,  numbers  of  the  Scots 
saw  their  towering  Adjutant  with  his  reeking  sword 
high  in  the  air,  and  again  they  heard  him  cry,  *  Rally  1 ' 
— again  hurl  his  voice  at '  The  Greys  I ' 

He  did  not  speak  in  mere  vehemence,  like  one  who, 
although  he  cry  *  Rally  I*  means  only  a  war-cry  or 
cheer.  He  spoke  as  an  ojQSicer  delivering  the  word  of 
command.  But  to  rally? — ^the  Greys  to  rally?  It 
well  might  seem  a  desperate  task  to  attempt  what 
troops  call  a  'raUy'  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
thickset  squadrons,  but  the  greater  height  of  the  Scots 
Greys  and  their  chargers  as  compared  with  the  in- 
vaded mass,  made  it  possible  for  the  taller  horsemen, 
now  seeing  one  of  their  oflBcers,  and  hearing  his 
word  of  command,  to  begin  to  act  together.  And,  the 
notion  of  using  the  lessons  of  the  barrack-yard  in  the 
midst  of  the  Russian  host  was  carried  yet  farther. 
When  troop-officers  are  forming  and  dressing  a  line 
they,  of  course,  front  towards  their  men ;  and  since  it 
was  difficult  for  a  man  in  the  melley  to  know  which 
might  be  the  front,  and  which  might  be  the  rear,  there 
was  the  more  need  of  guidance.  The  Adjutant  deliber- 
ately fronted  down  the  slope  in  the  direction  by  which 
the  Russians  had  advanced,  and  threw  into  his  closing 
monosyllable  the  giant  strength  of  his  voice  when  he 
shouted,  *  Face — ^me  1  *  By  many  of  the  men  of  his 
regiment  he  was  seen.  By  many  more  he  was  heard. 
And  now,  also,  on  the  right  of  the  Adjutant,  the  young 
Comet  Prendergast,  raised  high  above  the  ground  by 
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CHAP,  the  great  height  of  his  charger^  and  on  the  other  side 
' — ^ — '  Clarke,  the  leader  of  the  Ist  squadron — ^Clarke  still 
rode  bare-headed  and  streaming  with  blood— could 
be  seen  with  their  swords  in  the  air,  undertaking  to 
rally  the  Greys.  Men  under  this  guidance  tried  to 
gather  together  the  best  way  they  could  in  a  throng ; 
and,  by  facing  towards  the  Adjutant  (as  the  thunder 
of  his  voice  had  enjoined),  they  began  to  show  the 
rudiments  of  a  front. 
The  order       When  Scarlett  despatched  his  Brigade-Major,  with 

§lyeo  by 
esriett  to  ordcrs  to  bring  up  some  troops  which  might  more  or 

ConoUy.  less  coufront  the  vastly  outflanking  strength  of  the 
enemy's  lefb,  he  supposed  that  Major  Conolly  would 
have  to  execute  this  order  by  riding  back  in  search  of 
the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  or  the  Eoyals;  and  it  was 
not  without  pain  that  he  thought  himself  compelled 
thus  to  exile  a  gifted  cavalry  officer  from  the  fight 
during  several  critical  minutes.  Major  Conolly,  how- 
ever, found  means  to  see  the  object  of  the  order 
attained  without  losing  his  share  of  the  combat ;  for, 
glancing  in  that  direction  opposite  to  the  Russian  left 
in  which  it  was  judged  to  be  of  vital  need  to  have  an 
English  force  posted,  he  saw,  and  saw  with  great  joy, 
that  one  of  the  red  squadrons  was  already  there. 
Quickly  reaching  the  force,  he  found  that  it  was  the 
Hunt's  1st  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings,  commanded  by  Cap- 
of  thein-  tain  Hunt,  who,  however,  was  imder  the  orders  of 
Major  Shutc,  the  field-officer  then  present  with  this 
part  of  the  regiment.  Conolly  was  instantly  sure  that, 
under  the  direction  of  these  officers,  the  squadron 
would  be  so  wielded  as  to  do  all  that  was  possible  to- 


luadron 

I  the  In 
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wards  the  execution  of  Scarlett's  wish,  and  he  at  once  CHAP, 
determined  to  act  with  it  in  the  approaching  fight.       v— .v^ — f 

With  the  exception  of  its  leader  no  captain  was  Theoiffi. 
present  with  this  squadron,  and  only  one  subaltern—  Znt^ii, 
namely,  Lieutenant  Wheatcrofb,  who  commanded  one  ron."^ 
of  the  troops.     The  other  troop  was  commanded  by  a 
non-conmussioned  ofl&cer — ^that  is,  by  the  troop  ser- 
geant-major.* 

Major  Shute  was  an  officer  of  a  high  order  of  ability,  Major 
and  Captain  Hunt,  the  squadron-leader,  had  not  only  q^^{^ 
prowess  of  that  quiet  and  resolute  kind  which  most  ^""*- 
inspires  trust  and  devotion,  but  had  also  that  priceless 
qualification  for  the  wielding  of  cavalry  which  is 
gained  by  experience  of  war. 

At  the  moment  of  the  surprise,  as  we  know,  this  Position 
squadron  of  the  Inniskillings  had  been  farther  ad-  aqnadicn. 
vanced  on  the  road  towards  Kadikoi  than  any  other 
of  Scarlett's  troops ;  and  it  resulted  that  the  position 
of  the  squadron  at  the  time  when  the  *  three  hundred ' 
had  wheeled  into  line,  was  in  the  direction  of  Scar- 
lett's ri^fht  rear.  The  squadron  was  so  placed  as  to  be 
feonttoi,  not  &11.  but  ohUquely  t«waX  the  enemy", 
left  flank. 

When  the  Bussian  left  wing  had  not  only  disclosed  Major 
the  intent  to  wheel  inwards,  but  even  had  effected  oider. 
good  progress  in  the  execution  of  the  manoeuvre. 
Major  Shute  ordered  Hunt  to  charge  it. 

Free  from  the  camp  impediments  which  had  ob- 

*  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  name  of  this 
non-commissioned  officer.  If  he  is  alive,  and  chances  to  see  this,  he 
will  perhaps  snpply  the  blank. 
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CHAP,  structed  Scarlett's  *  three  hundred/  and  afterwards  the 

v—^: ,  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  the  interval  which  divided  this 

^HunSr  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings  from  the  enemy  was  all 
o?  ttl^7n-  S^^  galloping  ground,  and  Hunt  moving  forward  at 
niekiiiings.  ^j^^  \ify2A  of  his  squadrou,  and  then  rapidly  increasing, 
and  still  increasing,  its  swiftness,  attained,  before  the 
moment  of  impact,  to  a  full  charging  pace.  The  roar 
of  the  fight  going  on  was  calculated  to  overlay  other 
sounds,  and  the  thick,  stiff  elastic  herbage  which 
clothed  the  soil,  was  well  enough  fitted  to  muffle  to 
the  utmost  the  tramp  of  horses ;  but  even  after  giving 
full  weight  to  these  circumstances,  it  is  scarce  pos- 
sible to  hear  of  what  happened  without  more  or  less  of 
astonishment. 

The  troops  of  the  Russian  left  wing  had  not  only 
continued  their  in-wheeling  movement,  but  had  carried 
the  manoeuvre  so  far  that,  at  the  moment  of  the  im- 
pact, they  had  their  backs  turned  towards  the  squadron 
which  charged  them.  Piercing  their  line  like  an  arrow. 
Captain  Hunt  shot  through  it,  and  was  followed  in 
the  next  instant  by  the  squadron  behind  him,  which 
came  crashing  on  upon  the  rear  of  the  wheeling  horse- 
men, consigning  some  to  slaughter,  and  driving  in  the 
rest  of  them,  a  helpless,  unresisting  throng,  upon  the 
front  of  the  column.  So  swift  and  so  weighty  had 
been  the  charge  that,  if  so  one  may  say,  it  welded  men 
into  a  mass.  Of  the  tightness  with  which  horsemen 
were  locked  in  the  melley,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
if  I  say  that,  when  Conolly  found  his  arms  laden  and 
weighed  down  by  the  dead  body  of  a  Russian  trooper 
which  had  fallen  across  them,  he  was  for  some  time 
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prevented  from  casting  off  his  unwelcome  burthen  by  CHAP, 
the  density  and  close  pressure  of  the  throng  which  en-  ^—.^^ — ' 
compassed  him  on  all  sides.  But  although  in  this 
melley,  a  horseman,  of  his  own  will,  could  not  alter 
his  relative  place,  yet  that  throng,  of  which  he  had 
come  to  be  for  the  moment  an  ahnost  passive  com- 
ponent, was  not  altogether  motionless.  It  heaved; 
and,  this  time,  as  has  been  abready  leamfr-for  we 
come  once  again  to  a  moment  before  spoken  of — the 
swaying  of  the  mass  which  before  had  been  to  and 
fro,  was  perceptibly  in  the  up-hill  direction — in  the 
direction  that  had  been  given  it  (a^  some  imagined) 
by  the  impact  of  Captain  Hunt's  charge,  and  the 
weight  of  the  fugitive  troops  driven  in  upon  the 
front  of  the  column.  It  would  seem,  therefore — ^for 
otherwise  the  swaying  of  the  mass  in  an  up-hill  direc- 
tion could  hardly  have  gone  on  so  continuously — 
that  already  the  pressure  of  the  squadrons  which 
formed  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  column  must  have 
been  loosening. 

And  this  might  well  be;  for  in  another  quarter,  The 4th 
the  attack  of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  was  now  tak-  goi^'^ 
ing  effect  Captain  Forster,  with  the  right  squadron 
of  the  regiment,  had  already  charged  into  the  melley 
which  was  gathered  on  the  right  flank  of  the  column ; 
whilst  farther  up  the  hillside,  but  acting  in  the  same 
direction  against  the  enemy's  right  flank.  Colonel 
Hodge,  having  charged  in  person  at  the  head  of  the 
left  squadron  of  his  regiment,  and  having  burst  his 
way  into  the  column,  was  driving  fast  through  it 
from  flank  to  flank — driving  through  it  without  losing 
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CHAP,  men — and  so  faithfully  working  out  the  old  precept 
V     /    f  of  *  hard  all  across  1'  as  to  be  already  on  the  point  of 
emerging  from  the  mass  of  the  Russian  cavalry  at  a 
spot  opposite  to  the  one  by  which  he  had  entered  it. 

Seeing  that  the  column  through  which  Hodge  thus 
rended  his  way  had  been  pierced  and  riven  from  the 
first  by  Scarlett's  *  three  hundred/  that  already  it 
had  been  brought  to  such  a  condition  as  to  allow  of 
the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  cutting  through  it  without 
getting  harmed,  and  that  both  its  huge  wings  had 
been  shattered  and  driven  in   confusedly  upon   its 
front  and  flanks  by  the  Royals,  by  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards,    and    finally  by  Hunt's   Squadron    of   the 
Inniskillings,   it  would    be    rash    to   assign  to  the 
attack   of   any   one    corps  the   change   which  now 
supervened ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  that  resistance 
to  all  rearward  movement  which  had  long  been  ex- 
erted by  the  enemy's  deep -serried  squadrons  now 
began  to  relax.     Less  and  less  obstructed,  and  less 
closely  locked  than  before,  the  melley  or  throng  that 
had  been  jammed  into  a  closely  locked  mass  by  the 
last  charge  of  the  Inniskillings  continued  to  heave 
slowly  upwards  against  the  slope  of  the  hill.     Pre- 
sently the   Russians  who    had  hitherto  maintained 
The  break-  their  array  caused  or  suffered  their  horses  to  back 
ooiumn.  *    a  little.     The  movement  was  slight,  but  close  fol- 
lowed by  surer  signs.     The  ranks  visibly  loosened. 
In  the  next  instant,  the  whole  column  was  breaking. 
Betreat  of  In  the  ucxt,  all  the  horsemen  composing  it  had  dis- 

the  whole  i*.  11  i<*iii  • 

body.         persed  mto  one  mmiense  nerd,  and — still  hanging 
together  as  closely  as  they  could  without  hindrance 
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to  their  flight — ^were  galloping  up  the  hillside  and  CHAP, 
retreating  by  the  way  they  had  come.  w-.^^ — ' 

Nearly  at  the  moment  when  the  column  began  to 
break,  General  Scarlett  had  at  length  cut  his  way 
through  it  He  had  entered  it,  as  we  know,  at  the 
centre  of  its  front,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Greys.  The 
part  of  the  colimm  from  which  he  emerged  was  its 
leffc  flank;  and  those  of  his  people  whom  he  then 
had  the  nearest  to  him  were  men  of  the  Iimiskilling 
Dragoons. 

We  saw  that  even  during  the  fight,  and  whilst  Attempts 
still  involved  in  the  throng,  the  Scots  Greys  had 
endeavoured  to  rally;  and  some  way  to  their  left,  but 
in  the  same  alignment,  the  Royals  (having  nimibers  of 
men  of  other  regiments  intermixed  with  their  squad- 
rons) were  still  re-forming  their  ranks ;  but  no  other 
part  of  our  Heavy  Brigade  had  even  attempted  as 
yet  to  recover  its  state  of  formation ;  and  as  it  was 
inferred  that  the  enemy  might  have  some  force  on  the 
other  slope  of  the  ridge  which  would  be  ready  to  act 
in  support,  our  officers  were  more  eager  to  rally  their 
scattered  troopers  than  to  encourage  pursuit.  Indeed 
almost  at  the  instant  of  emerging  from  the  depths  of 
the  column — he  came  out  of  it  panting  and  vehement 
as  though  fresh  from  violent  bodily  effort*— Colonel 
Hodge  had  laid  his  commands  on  the  two  first  trum- 
peters he  could  see,  and  caused  them  to  sound  the  rally. 

Notwithstanding  this  desire  to   efiect  a  rally  at 

*  Lord  Lucan,  who,  as  we  saw,  had  ridden  up  by  the  (proper)  left 
flank  of  the  Bussian  column,  saw  Hodge  in  the  act  of  coming  out  from 
it.    He  also  saw  General  Scarlett  emei^ge. 
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CHAP,  once,   many  of  ovu:  dragoons  pursued  the  retreating 

v_Z:_  enemy  for  some  distance,  but  not  with  their  strength 

^1  ??IL.  in  such  a  state  of  coherence  a.  to  be  able  to  mate  the 

our'dra^^    victory  signal  by  extensive  destruction  or  capture  of 

^^^^-        prisoners ;  and  being  happily  under  good  control,  they 

were  checked  and  brought  to  a  halt  before  coming 

under  the  fire  which  awaited  them  from  the  slopes 

of  the  Fedioukine  Hills. 

Fire  of  The  troop   of  horse  -  artillery  which  accompanied 

ftrfcillcrv* 

the  Light  Brigade  had  by  this  time  some  pieces  in 
battery  which  discharged  a  few  shots  at  the  retreating 
horsemen;   and   under  the  special  directions  of  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  a  like  fire  was  directed  against  them 
from  two  of  Barker's  guns. 
Results  of       It  seems  that  in  this  singular  combat  our  Heavy 
between     Dragoous  had  78  killed  and  wounded — ^the  Eussians 
aiancav-     a  much  larger  number;*  but  it  is  not  by  counting 
Scarlett's    the  mere  losses  on  either  side  that  this  cavalry  fight 
«"«^«-     can  be  judged.     On  the  one  hand,  our  troopers  had 
SO  great  an  advantage  from  their  longer,  more  com- 
manding reach,  and,  on  the  other,  the  Eussians  were 
so  well  protected  by  their  shakoes  and  their  heavy 
grey  coats,  that  the  carnage  resulting  from  the  actual 
fight  bore  no  proportion  to  the  scale,  the  closeness, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  conflict ;  but  also,  for  want 

*  I  haye  no  sufficient  means  of  giving  the  losses  which  the  Eussians 
sustained  in  this  fight.  I  can  say,  however,  that  (according  to  General 
de  Todleben)  the  whole  loss  which  the  Russians  sustained  in  the  battle 
was  650,  and  that,  according  to  Liprandi,  their  loss  in  infantry  was 
comparatively  small,  their  loss  in  cavalry  heavy.  I  may  add,  that  their 
loss  in  cavalry,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  resulted  almost  entirely 
from  their  fight  with  our  Heavy  Dragoons. 
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of  the  mere  slaughtering  and  capturing  power  that  CHAP, 
can  be  exerted  in  pursuit  by  squadrons  which  are  ^ — ^ — ' 
not  in  a  state  of  dispersion,  the  English  dragoons 
were  prevented  from  conveying  to  the  world  any 
adequate  notion  of  the  victory  they  had  gained. 
When  they  had  been  rallied  and  re-formed,  they  not 
only  disclosed  no  abounding  exultation,  but  even 
evinced  a  sense  of  disappointment  which  bordered 
on  anger.  The  men  found  that  at  the  close  of  what 
had  seemed  to  them  a  life -and -death  struggle,  the 
enemy  had  at  last  been  enabled  to  gallop  off  without 
sustaining  grave  loss,  and  their  inference  was  that  they 
had  been  fighting  almost  in  vain.  They  were  mistaken. 
Without  having  wrought  a  great  slaughter  or  captured 
a  host  of  prisoners,  they  had  gained  so  great  an  ascend- 
ant that  of  all  the  vast  body  which  is  known  to  have 
been  opposed  to  them  there  was  hardly  one  squadron 
which  afterwards  proved  willing  to  keep  its  ground 
upon  the  approach  of  English  cavalry. 

But  if  the  men  of  our  Heavy  Brigade  were  them-  The  admi- 
selves  ill  content  on  accoimt  of  the  seeming  barren-  ScSed 
ness  of   their  victory,   it  was    otherwise   with  the  exp\o?tof 
spectators  who  had  witnessed  the  fight — who  had  seen  i^i^.' 
the  few  wrestling  with  the  many  and  finally  gaining 
the  day.     The  admiration  with  which  the  French  had 
watched  the  fight  was  expressed  by  them  with  a  gen- 
erous  enthusiasm.      'It  was  txuly  magnificent '-so 
spoke  a  French  general  officer  who  had  witnessed  the 
fight-' it  was  truly  magnificent;   and  to  me  who 

*  could  see  the  enormous  numbers  opposed  to  you,  the 

*  whole  valley  being  filled  with  Russian  cavalry,  the 
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CHAP.  *  victory  of  the  Heavy  Brigade  was  the  most  glorious 
' — ^ — '  *  thing  I  ever  saw/*  The  moment  the  Russian  column 
was  seen  to  be  broken,  our  dragoons  were  greeted 
from  afar  by  a  cheer  from  the  93d  Highlanders ;  and 
before  the  Brigade  had  completed  its  rally,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  galloped  up.  When  he  had  come  close  to 
the  Greys,  he  uncovered  and  spoke  to  the  regiment. 

*  Greys !  gallant  Greys ! '  he  said,  according  to  one  of 
the  versions,  *  I  am  sixty-one  years  old,  and  if  I  were 

*  young  again  I  should  be  proud  to  be  in  your  ranks.' 
Afterwards,  accosting  Lord  Lucan,  he  declared  to  him 
that  the  oldest  officer  could  not  have  done  better. 
The  French  sent  to  Lord  Lucan  their  tribute  of  enthu- 

The  con.     siastic  admiration ;  and  an  aide-de-camp  came  down 
addrasaed    from   Lord   Raglan  with  two  gracious  syllables  for 
Scarlett  by  ScBxlett  couvcycd  in  the  message,  *  Well  done  1 ' 
Raglan.  Supposing  that  General  Ryjoff  was  properly  obeyed, 

it  would  seem  that  he  became  chargeable  with  seve- 
ral grave  errors,  and  in  particular, — 
OommentB       Ist,  For  massing  his  squadrons  in  such  a  way  as  to 
fi^r^     be  virtually  fighting  without  any  force  detached  from 
his  first  line — in  other  words,  without  any  *  supports.' 
2d,  For  his  halt. 

3d,  For  attempting  and  continuing  the  wheeling 
movement  of  his  deployed  wings  in  the  face  of  the 
English  *  supports.' 

Anterior  to  the  actual  bodily  fighting,  there  was  a 
phase  of  the  engagement  which  seems  to  be  deserving 

*  Colonel  (now  General)  Beatson  was  the  officer  to  whom  the  French 
general — I  cannot  at  this  moment  give  his  name — ^addressed  the  above 
words. 
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of  remembrance.  I  speak  of  the  moments  when  the  CHAP. 
Russian  column  of  horse,  with  all  its. vast  weight, 
was  moving  down  the  hillside  against  Scarlett's  few 
horsemen,  then  suddenly  caught  in  their  march,  and 
hastening  under  great  stress  of  time  to  prepare  a 
front  for  the  enemy.  The  admirable  composure  then 
evinced  by  our  people  of  all  ranks  must  have  been 
seen  by  the  enemy,  and  perhaps  may  have  governed 
the  issue,  by  inducing  him  to  come  to  a  halt 

A  commander  of  horse,  in  general,  is  accustomed 
to  seek  his  victory  by  gathering  a  great  momentum, 
and  directing  the  force  of  his  onset  against  some 
object  more  or  less  fragile — as,  for  example,  against  a 
body  of  infantry  drawn  up  in  a  hollow  square ;  but 
these  were  not  the  conditions  under  which  Scarlett 
had  to  attack ;  and  accordingly,  his  feat  has  hardly 
supplied  a  good  instance  of  what  men  commonly 
mean  when  they  speak  of  a  cavalry  charge.  On  the 
contrary,  the  physical  impossibility  of  overthrowing 
the  enemy  by  the  mere  shock  of  a  cavalry  charge  was 
the  very  circumstance  which  gave  to  this  fight  its 
peculiar  splendour.  When  Scarlett  rode  straight  at 
the  centre  of  a  hanging  thicket  of  sabres  and  lances 
which  not  only  outflanked  him  enormously  on  his 
right  hand  as  well  as  his  leffc,  but  confronted  him  too 
with  the  blackness  of  squadrons  upon  squadrons  in 
mass,  he  did  not  of  course  imagine  that  by  any  mere 
impact  of  his  too  scanty  line  he  could  shake  the 
depths  of  a  column  extending  far  up  the  hillside; 
but  he  thought  he  might  cleave  his  way  in,  and  he 
knew  that  his  people  would  foUow  him.    He  survived 
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CHAP,  the  enterprise,  and  even  proved  to  the  world  that 
w^  close  fighting  under  the  conditions  which  he  accepted 
might  be  a  task  less  desperate  than  it  seemed;   but 
his  hopefulness,  if  hopefulness  he  had  when  he  drove 
his  horse  into  the  column,  could  hardly  have  been 
warranted,  at  the  time,  by  the  then  known  teachings 
of  human  experience.* 
The  time        By  the  judgment  of  Lord  Lucan — ^not  tested,  how- 
bythe       evcr,  by  the  hand  of  the  watch — ^it  has  been  com- 
puted  that  from  the  moment  when  General  Scarlett 
commenced  his  charge,  to  the  one  when  the  Eussian 
mass  broke,  the  time  wa^  about  eight  minutes. 
The  means      In  Order  that  the  Allies  should   be   able  to  reap 
bringing     from  this  fight  of  our  Heavy  Brigade  any  fruits  at 
Brians    all  proportioned  to  its   brilliancy,  it  was  necessary 
conaequen-  that  they  should  havc  had  on  the  ground  some  fresh 
Zelt"^  and  unbroken  squadrons  which  would  pursue  the  re- 
treating mass,  and  convert  its  defeat  into  ruin,  or  at 
least  into  grievous  disaster.     Were  no  such  squadrons 
at  hand  ? 

VI. 

Whilst  this  combat  of  Scarlett's  was  raging,  people 
witnessed,  hard  by,  a  more  tranquil  scene,  and  one 
which  indeed  was  so  free  from  all  the  tumult  of 
battle  as  to  offer  a  kind  of  repose  to  eyes  wearied 
with  gazing  e^i  strife.  Overlooking  the  flank  of  the 
Russian  cavaby  in  its  struggle  with  Scarlett's  bri- 
gade, and  at  a  distance  from  the  combatants  which 

*  What  is  the  closest  historical  parallel  that  can  be  found  for  the 
charge  of  Scarlett's  three  hundred  ? 
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has   been   computed   at  400    or    500    yards,   there  CHAP, 
stood  ranged  in  two  lines,  a  body  of  near  700  men.   — ^ — ' 
They  all  of  them  bore  arms ;  they  all  wore  military 
uniforms ;  and  each  man  was  either  mounted,  or  else 
had  his  charger  beside  him.      They  were  troops  of 
the  same  nation  as  Scarlett's  combating  regiments. 
In  truth,  they  were  nothing  less  than  the  famous  The  Light 
Light  Brigade  of  the  English ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the  time'of 
these   superb   horsemen  were   enffaeed  for  the  time  encaire- ' 
a,  spectaU  ,»ai,tau^  a  ri«i!  t««i.y  in  the  £1 
war  which  they  saw  going  on  between  Russia  and  tn>^ty- 
our  Heavy  Dragoons. 

Of  the  impatience  with  which  our  Light  Cavalry  impatience 
chafed  when  they  found  themselves  withheld  from  the  gade ; 
fight,  some  idea  perhaps  may  be  formed  by  any  one  who 
recalls  to  his  mind  the  far-famed  exploit  they  were 
destined  to  be  performing  at  a  later  hour  of  the  same 
day.     It  wa^  not  without  a  grating  sense  of  the  con- 
trast  that,  whilst  thus  condemned  to  inaction,  they 
saw  Scarlett  hotly  engaged ;  and  although  the  com- 
mander of  the  Light  Brigade,  in  giving  vent  to  his 
mortification,   used   one   of  those   cavaby  forms   of 
speech  which   express    approval   or   endearment   in 
words  of  imprecation,   it  is   not  for  that  the  less 
true  that  the  sentiment  which  really  blended  with 
his  natural  vexation  was  one  of  admiring  and  gener- 
ous  envy.     Lord   Cardigan  wa.  himself  the  pubKc  andof 
informant  who   adduced  in  a  court  of  justice  this  Cardigan, 
picturesque  proof  of  his  feelings — *  We  were  specta- 
'  tors,' says  one  of  his  witnesses,  *of  that  encounter;  and 
*  those  who  heard  and  saw  Lord  Cardigan  during  the 
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CHAP.  '  time  that  was  going  on,  will  not  easily  forget  the  cha- 
^— ^  '  grin  and  disappointment  he  evinced  when  riding  up 

*  and  down  our  line.    He  constantly  repeated,  "  Damn 

*  "  those  Heavies,  they  have  the  laugh  of  us  this  day." ' 
Thesur-  As  may  well  be  supposed,  this  abstention  of  our 
whichtiie  Light  Cavalry  was  observed  by  the  Russians  with 
ofthe  ^  ^  surprise  and  thankfulness,  by  the  Headquarters  StaflF 
Bi^e  of  the  English  with  surprise  and  vexation,  by  the 
J^^.       French  with  surprise  and  curiosity.    If  Canrobert  and 

those  of  his  people  who  looked  down  upon  the  plain  of 
Balaclava  grew  warm  and  enthusiastic  in  their  admira- 
tion of  Scarlett's  exploit,  they  were  all  the  more  ready 
with  questions,  surmises,  and  reasonings  when  they  saw 
that,  during  the  fight  thus  maintained  by  one  of  our 
two  cavalry  brigades  against  a  largely  outnumbering 
force,  the  other  brigade  remained  motionless — nay, 
even  in  part  dismounted.  The  impressions  of  the 
French  in  regard  to  the  English  lie  deposited  for  the 
most  part  in  layers  or  strata,  disclosing  the  periods  of 
the  several  formations ;  and  if  the  nature  of  the  com- 
ments which  were  uttered  could  be  inferred  from 
known  habits  of  thought  and  of  speech,  it  might  be 
found  that  the  theory  put  forward  by  any  French 
officer  as  serving  to  account  for  the  phenomenon  was 
adopted  in  general  by  his  comrades  of  the  same  age, 
and  repudiated  by  such  of  them  as  were  either  much 
older  or  much  younger ;  but  whether,  with  their  grey- 
headed colonel,  the  more  aged  officers  of  a  regiment 
made  sure  that  the  Count  of  Cardigan  was  a  great 
feudal  chief,  with  a  brigade  composed  of  his  serfs  and 
retainers,  who,  for  some  cause  or  other,  had  taken  dire 
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mnbrage,  and  resolved,  like  Achilles,  that  his  myrmi-  CHAP, 
dons  should  be  withheld  from  the  fight;  or  whether,  on 
the  authority  of  the  major — less  aged,  though  equally 
confident — they  held  that  the  feudal  system  in  Eng- 
land had  been  recently  mitigated,  and  that  the  true 
«>l«tion  of  the  enigma  ™  to  be  found  in  the  law  of 
*  Le  box  ^ — ^the  law  making  it  criminal  for  an  English- 
man to  interrupt  a  good  fight,  and  enjoining  that  sin- 
gular formation  which  Albion  called  *  a  ring ;' — ^what- 
ever, in  short,  might  be  the  variety  of  special  theories 
which  these  French  observers  adopted,  there  was  one 
proposition  at  least  in  which  all  would  be  sure  to  agree. 
All,  aU  would  take  part  in  the  chorus  which  asserted 
that  the  English  were  a  heap  of  *  originals.' 

Yet,  amongst  the  French  officers  thus  striving  to 
solve  the  enigma,  one  at  least  was  inclined  to  trace 
the  neutrality  of  our  Light  Brigade  to  a  cause  of  mis- 
carriage which,  far  fix)m  being  exclusively  English, 
has  often  condemned  the  great  cavalry  forces  of  the 
Continent  to  the  imputation  of  losing  opportunities. 
No  less  clearly  than  any  of  his  comrades  the  Vicomte 
de  No^  perceived  the  strange  error  which  had  been 
committed ;  but  he  traced  it  to  a  want  of  that  initia- 
tive power  which  enables  a  general  of  cavaby  to  seize 
his  occasion.* 


*  '  BepuLsed  with  loss,*  says  the  Vicomte, '  it  [the  Ruflsian  cavaliy] 

*  regained  the  heights,  where  it  might  have  been  annihilated  if  the 
'  English  Light  Cavalry,  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Cardigan,  had 
'  charged  it  during  its  retreat.  There  was  the  occasion,  there  should 
'  have  been  exercised  the  initiative  of  the  cavalry  general,  and  later  in 
'  the  day  it  was  made  apparent  that  bravery  is  no  sufficient  substitute 

*  for  initiative.' 

VOL.  IV  O 
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CHAP.       When  we  turn  fix>m  the  surmises  of  the  French  to  our 
^ — ; — '  English  sources  of  knowledge,  and  there  seek  to  find 
whk5?piii-  ^^*  ^^^  sp^  which  palsied  Lord  Cardigan's  squadrons, 
i^^      we  learn  that  the  brigade  was  kept  where  it  stood  by  the 
Se^^e  of  interpretation  which  its  chief  had  been  putting  upon 
^^^^    Lord  Lucan's  parting  instructiona      The  Brigadier 
ment         j^^^  j^^^j^  j^fjj  jj^  ^hc  positiou  he  occupied  with  direc- 
tions to  defend  it  against  any  attack;    but  other 
words  accompanied  this  direction;  and  upon  the  whole, 
after  giving  to  the  terms  of  the  order,  83  gathered  by 
him  at  the  time,  the  best  construction  which  his  un- 
aided  judgment  would  furnish,  Lord  Cardigan  hap- 
lessly  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
abstain  from  attacking  the  enemy  in  flank  whilst  our 
Heavy  Dragoons  were  attacking  him  in  front,  and  to 
suffer  the  Russian  cavahy  to  retreat  from  before  him 
— ^nay,  almost,  one  may  say,  to  retreat  across  his  front 
— ^without  undertaking  to  pursue  it.* 

Lord  Lucan,  of  course,  did  not  mean  that  his  Light 
Cavalry  should  meet  a  conjuncture  like  the  one  which 
actually  occurred  by  remaining  in  a  state  of  inaction ; 
but  how  far  the  mistake  may  have  derived  a  seeming 
warrant  from  any  obscurity  or  from  any  misleading 
tendency  in  his  instruction,  that,  of  course,  is  a  ques- 
tion dependent  on  the  words  that  were  used.t     If  no 

*  See  the  accompanying  sketch-plan  representing  Lord  Cardigan's 
idea  of  the  respective  positions  of  the  Kossian  cavalry  and  of  the  two 
English  brigades.  The  plate  is  upon  a  reduced  scale,  bnt  is,  in  other 
respects,  a  facsimile  of  the  drawing  which  Lord  Cardigan  prepared  for 
me.  The  special  purpose  for  which  he  prepared  the  drawing  was  to 
show  what  the  position  was  which  he  considered  that  he  had  to  defend. 

f  Lord  Cardigan's  statement  is :  '  I  had  been  ordered  into  a  parti- 
*  cular  position  by  Lieutenant-Qeneral  the  Earl  of  Lncan,  my  snperior 
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sach  palliatioii  shall  be  established,  it  must  be  judged  CHAP, 
that  Lord  Cardigan's  abstention  resulted  from  an 
honest  failure  of  judgment,  from  an  undue  confidence 
in  himself,  and  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  business  of  war,  but  also  from  strong  sense  of 
duty — ^from  that  same  sense  of  duty,  remember,  which 
was  destined  to  be  his  guide  in  the  hour  then  coming, 
and  to  cany  him  down  the  North  Valley  on  a  venture- 
some, nay,  desperate  service*  Still,  the  miscarriage  of 
Lord  Cardigan's  endeavour  to  construe  the  order  aright 
did  actually  result  in  the  spectacle  which  we  have 


<  officer,  with  orden  on  no  acconnt  to  leave  it,  and  to  defend  it  against 
'  any  attack  of  Russians.  They  did  not,  howeyer,  approach  the  pod- 
'  tion.' — ^Affidavit  of  Lord  Cardigan.  Lord  Lucan*s  version  of  the  order 
he  gave  is  this — *  I  am  going  to  leave  yon.  WeU,  you'U  remember  that 
'  you  are  placed  here  by  Lord  Raglan  himself  for  the  defence  of  this 
'  position.  My  instructions  to  you  are  to  attack  anything  and  every- 
'  thing  that  shaU  come  within  reach  of  you,  but  you  will  be  careful  of 
'  columns  or  squares  of  in&ntiy.'  Lord  Lucan,  I  believe,  considers  that 
when  the  Russian  cavalry  advanced  up  the  North  Valley  to  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  Lord  Cardigan,  when  they  moved  (obliquely)  across 
Lord  Cardigan's  front,  and  proceeded  under  his  eyes  to  attack  Knglish 
regiments,  they  did  *  approach  the  position,'  nay  did  actually  invade  it, 
thereby  bringing  about  the  exact  contingency  under  which  Lord  Cardi- 
gan (according  to  his  own  version  of  the  instructions)  was  ordered  to 
defend  the  position  ^  against  any  attack  of  Russians.'  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  thought  that  even  according  to  Lord  Lucan's  version 
of  his  own  words,  they  were  such  as,  in  the  judgment  of  a  peace-service 
man  like  Lord  Cardigan,  might  not  unnaturally  appear  to  have  a 
fettering  tendency.  Such  phrases  as  'placed  here,*  and  '  defence  of  thi$ 
* positiony*  followed  by  the  instruction  to  attack  whatever  might  'come 
*  within  reaehj  were  plainly  dangerous  I  know  not  on  what  ground 
Lord  Lucan  thought  that  Lord  Raglan  placed  the  cavalry  where  he  did 
in  order  to  charge  it  with  the  defence  of  this  position.  I  have  always 
understood  that  Lord  Raglan's  object  in  bringing  in  his  cavaliy  under 
the  steeps  of  the  Chersonese  was^—not  to  defend  any  position,  but— to 
have  it  in  hand,  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  perniciously  entangled 
in  combats. 
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CHAP,  just  been  witnessing ;  and,  it  being  apparent  that  the 
— ^ — '  inaction  to  which  he   imagined  himself  condemned 
was  calculated  to  be  gravely  injurious  to  the  public 
service,  it  seems  useful  to  inquire  whether  the  mishap 
was  one  of  those  incidents  of  war  which  carry  no 
lesson,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  traced 
to  a  malpractice  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Government 
which  might  be  avoided  in  future  wars. 
The  kind        The  task  of  eudcavounng  to  put  a  right  construc- 
enoe  ^oh  tiou  upou  ordcrs  given  in  war,  and  especially  in  battle, 
dencyto     is  offceu  an  anxious  and  difficult  one,  yet  so  enor- 
mously important  that  the  honour,  nay,  the  fate  of 
a  nation,  may  depend  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is 
'discharged.     Now,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  one 
kind  of  experience  which,  if  long  continued,  has  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  disqualify  an  officer  for  the  duty 
of  putting  sensible  constructions  upon  orders  concern- 
ing the  business  of  war.     The  experience  I  speak  of 
is  that  which  i,  po»^  by  aa  offi^  who  hJserved 
many  yeai.  in  a  standing  army  without  having  had 
the  fortune  to  go  through  a  campaign.     Such  a  man, 
during  his  whole  military  life,  has  been  perpetually 
dealing  with  fixed  conditions  and  petty  occurrences 
which  are  mostly  of  a  kind  that  can  be,  in  a  measure, 
provided  for  beforehand  by  even  that  limited  forecast 
which  the  rules  of  an  office  imply ;  and  as  soon  as  his 
training  has  taken  its  effect  to  the  utmost,  he  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  true  opposite  of  what  a  com- 
mander should  be  who  has  to  encounter  emergencies, 
So  long  as  soldierly  duties  are  confined  to  mere  pre- 
paration  and  rehearsal,  they  can  be  effectively  per- 
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foimed  by  the  industrious  foimalist ;  but  in  war  all  C  H  A  P. 
is  changed  There,  the  enemy  interposes,  and  inter-  ^- 
poses  so  roughly  that  the  military  clock-work  of  peace- 
time  is  ruthlessly  shattered.  As  a  guide  for  con- 
struing  momentous  orders  delivered  in  the  hour  of 
battle  to  a  general  of  the  peace-service  training,  the 
experience  of  the  barrack-yard  becomes  a  snare.  His 
new  theatre  of  action  i,  L  ^ange,  =0  va*,  and  «. 
dim — ^for  he  now  has  to  meet  the  unknown — ^that 
unless  he  can  rise  with  the  occasion,  throwing  open 
his  mind  and  changing  his  old  stock  of  ideas,  he  be- 
comes  dangerous  to  his  country — ^becomes  dangerous, 
of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  command 
with  which  he  has  been  entrusted.  Supposing  the 
natural  capaci^  equal,  there  is  no  stirring  missionary, 
no  good  electioneerer,  no  revered  master  of  hounds, 
who  might  not  be  more  likely  to  prove  himself  equal 
to  the  unforeseen  emergencies  of  a  campaign  than  the 
general  officer  who  is  a  veteran  in  the  military  pro- 
fession, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  novice  in  war.  If 
indeed  a  general  who  has  hitherto  had  no  experience 
of  war  is  still  in  so  eaily  a  period  of  his  life  aa  to  have 
unimpaired  the  natural  flexibility  of  youth,  he  may 
quickly  adapt  his  mind  to  the  new  exigency;  but  when 
a  State  gives  high  command  to  an  officer  who  is  not 
only  encased  with  military  experience  all  acquired  in 
peace-time,  but  is  also  advanced  in  years,  it  fulfils 
at  least  two  of  the  conditions  which  are  the  most 
likely  to  bring  about  misconstructions  of  even  the 
plainest  orders :  and  if  to  these  precautions  the  Gov- 
ernment adds  that  of  taking  care  that  the  selected 
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CHAP.  Greneral  i^all  be  a  man  of  a  narrow  disposition  and  a 
narrow  mind — a  man  cleaving  to  technicalities  and 
regulations  with  a  morbid  love  of  uniformity — ^then, 
indeed,  it  exhausts  a  large  proportion  of  the  expedi- 
ents which  can  be  used  for  insuring  miscarriage. 

England,  ruling  as  she  does  oyer  various  and  wide- 
spread dependencies,  is  so  often  forced  into  warlike 
operations  of  more  or  less  magnitude,  as  to  be  free 
from  the  predicament  of  having  at  her  command  no 
war-tried  officers.  Therefore,  when,  with  such  means 
at  her  disposal,  she  still  trusts  important  commands 
to  her  peace-service  officers,  she  has  not  the  plea  of 
necessity.  She  acts  in  sheer  wantonness*  She  needs, 
as  it  were,  a  strong  swimmer,  and  hastens  to  take  a 
man  who  never  has  happened  to  bathe.  She  wants 
a  skilful  ship's  captain  to  maintain  her  strength  on 
the  ocean,  and  for  this  purpose  chooses  a  bargeman 
who  has  plied  thirty  years  on  canals. 

As  a  warning  instance  of  miscarriage  insulting 
from  this  evil  practice,  Lord  Cardigan's  mistake  has 
great  worth ;  because  it  was  so  obviously  occasioned 
both  by  his  experience,  and  by  his  want  of  experience 
— ^by  the  abundant  military  experience  which  had 
gathered  upon  him  in  peace-time,  and  by  the  want  of 
that  other  experience  which  men  gain  in  war.  Many 
an  officer  long  versed  in  peace-service  might  have 
made  an  equivalent  mistake ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  probable  that  in  such  a  conjuncture  as  that  in 
which  Lord  Cardigan  found  himself,  no  man  who 
ever  had  wielded  a  squadron  in  the  field  would  have 
thought  himself  condemned  to  inaction. 
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The  example  was  made  the  more  signal  by  an  CHAP, 
incident  which  occurred  at  the  time.    Whilst  Lord  ^ — ^ — * 
Cardigan  sat  in  his  saddle,  expressing,  under  cavahy  n^^ 
forms  of  speech,  his  envy  of  the  Heavy  Bragoons,  2m«^^ 
and  adhering  to  that  hapless  .construction  of  Lord  ^ ' 
Lucan's  order,  which  condemned  him,  as  he  thought, 
to  a  state  of  neutrality,  he  had  at  his  side  an  officer, 
comparatively  young,  and  with  only  the  rank  of  a 
captain,  who  still  was  well  able  to  give  him  that 
guidance  which,  by  reason  of  his  want  of  experience 
in  war,  he  grievously,  though  unconsciously,  needed. 
Captain  Morris,  commanding  the  1 7tih  Lancers,  one  by  bring, 
of  the  regiments  of  the  Light  Brigade,  and  then  in  p^uooon- 
his  thirty-fourth  year,  was  a  man  richly  gifted  with  JSfi^". 
the  natural  qualities  which  tend  to  make  a  leader  il^^car- 
of    cavahy,   but  strengthened    also    by  intellectual  SSuin"*^ 
cultivation  weU  appUed  to  the  business  of  aims,  and  '^'^ 
dothed,   above  all,   with  that   priceless   experience 
which  soldiers  acquire  in  war.  After  having  first  armed 
himself  with  a  portion  at  least  of  the  education  which 
Cambridge  bestows,   he  had  served  with  glory  in 
India.    Li  1843  he  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of 
Maharajpore.      In  1846  he  fought  at  the  battle  of 
BuddiwaL    At  the  battle  of  Aliwal  in  the  same  year 
he  was  wounded  whilst  charging  with  his  regiment 
into  a  mass  of  Sikh  infantry.     He  was  in  the  battle 
of  Sobraon;   he  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  entered  La- 
hore with  the  army.     When  opportunities  of  gain- 
ing warlike  experience  were  no  longer  open  to  him, 
he  returned  to  the  labour  of  military  study,  and 
carried  away  from  Sandhurst  ample  evidences  of  his 
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CHAP,  proficiency  in  higher  departments  of  military  learn- 
^-  ing.  Captain  Morris  was  one  of  those  who  might 
have  been  wisely  entrusted  with  an  extended  com- 
mand of  cavaby.  FeW  could  be  more  competent 
to  point  out  to  Lord  Cardigan  the  error  he  was 
committing — ^to  show  him  in  two  words  how  to  con- 
strue Lord  Lucan's  order,  and  to  explain  to  him 
that  when  cavaby  has  to  hold  a  '  position,'  it  is  not. 
for  that  reason,  forced  to  abstain  from  resisting  the 
enemy.* 

Perceiving  with  \dvid  distinctness  the  precious 
opportunity  which  the  fortune  of  war  was  offering, 
Morris  eagerly  prayed  that  the  Light  Cavalry  might 
advance  upon  the  enemy's  colunm  of  horse;  or,  if  that 
could  not  be  conceded,  then  that  he  at  least,  with  his 
regiment,  might  be  suffered  to  undertake  an  attack. 
That  he  imparted  his  desire  to  Lord  Cardigan,  and 
that  Lord  Cardigan  rebuffed  him,  I  cannot  doubt ;  t 

*  I  say  'resiBting,'  because  the  advance  of  the  Russian  cavalry  was 
an  actual  invasion  of  the  English  position — nay,  even  of  the  very  camp- 
ing-ground of  the  Light  Brigade. 

t  I  do  not  foiget  (as  will  presently  be  seen)  that  Lord  Cardigan  has 
denied  this ;  but  my  proofs  are  ample :  and  indeed  Lord  Cajxligan, 
though  he  places  the  incident  at  a  moment  when  it  had  become  too 
late  to  act  with  effect,  has  himself  acknowledged  to  me  that  Captain 
Morris  sought  to  push  forward  with  his  regiment,  and  that  he  (Lord 
Cardigan)  stopped  the  attempt  Both  with  respect  to  the  fact  itself  and 
the  time  of  its  occurrence,  Captain  (afterwards  Colonel)  Morris  has  been 
explicit  In  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Horse  Guards  he  wrote 
thus : — '  Having  read  ...  a  letter  from  Major  Calthorpe,  in  which 
'  he  throws  between  Lord  Cardigan  and  myself  the  settlement  of  the 
'  question  as  to  whether  I  asked  Lord  Cardigan,  on  the  25th  of  Oo- 
'  tober  1854,  to  attack  the  Russian  cavalry  in  flank  at  the  time  they 
*  were  engaged  with  the  Heavy  Brigade,  and  which  Lord  Cardigan 
'  most  positively  denies,  I  wish  to  declare  most  positively  that  I  did 
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but  for  the  present  purpose — for  the  purpose,  namely,  CHAP, 
of  illustrating:  the  mischief  of  entrusting  hifi^h  com- 
mand  to  a  vLran  of  ti.e  peac^service  UBvLed  in 
war— the  sworn  statement  of  Lord  Cardigan  is  suf- 
ficiently instructiye.  After  speaking  of  Captain 
Morris's  alleged  interposition,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  ■CaptI  MoTi;  never  gav«   any  advice,  or 

*  made  any  proposal  of  the  sort ; '  that  '  it  waa  not 

*  his  duty  to  do  so ; '  and  that  he  '  did  not  commit 

*  such  an  irregularity/ 

When  the  Oxford  imdergraduate  stopped  short  of 
presuming  to  snatch  his  feUow-student  from  a  watery 
grave,  on  the  theory  that  it  was  indecorous  for  one 
lad  to  rescue  another  without  having  first  been  pre- 
sented  to  him,  the  objection  was  perhaps  oyerstrained. 
but,  at  all  eyents,  it  proceeded  firom  tiie  formalist  who 
stood  on  the  bank,  and  not  from  tiie  one  in  the  riyer. 
Here,  more  wonderfully — for  Morris  was  wilUng, 
nay  oflFered,  to  rescue  Lord  Cardigan  from  his  error— 
it  L  the  drowning  man  who.  i  ^^  of  a  .tiff 
etiquette,  protested  agamst  bemg  sayed. 

If  Lord  Caxdiga^^s  idea  of  m  'irregularity'  waa 
upheld  by  the  sanction  of  the  Horse  Guards,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  our  Home  dispensers  of  mili- 
tary power  had  performed  their  task  with  a  rare 
completeness.  They  found  a  man  who  was  of  an 
age,   and    endowed    with  natural    qualities,   highly 


'  ask  Lord  Cardigan  to  attack  the  enemy  at  the  time  and  in  the 
*  manner  above  mentioned.'  See  also  the  conclnsiye  testimony  con- 
tained in  the  second  affidavit  of  the  Hononrahle  Godfrey  Charles 
Morgan  filed  in  the  suit  of  Cardigan  v.  Calthorpe. 
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CHAP,  favourable  to  effective  command^  who  had  had  rich 
experience  in  the  business  of  war^  who  had  earned 
for  himself  a  large  share  of  glory  in  combats  and 
pitched  battles.  Him  they  placed  under  a  General 
fifty-seven  years  old,  who,  without  any  warlike  ex- 
perience, still  sincerely  presumed  himself  competent 
to  the  exigencies  of  high  command  in  the  field ;  and 
then  they  crowned  their  work  by  causing  or  aUowing 
the  army  to  understand  that  it  would  be  an  '  irregu- 
*  larity '  for  the  man  who  had  learnt  war  on  the  Sut- 
lej  to  tender  his  opportune  counsel  to  the  one  who 
had  come  from  Hyde  FarL 

A  brigade  of  light  cavalry  drawn  up  in  two  lines  on 
good  turf,  and  employed  in  the  occupation  of  gazing 
upon  a  fight  sustained  against  a  great  stress  of  num- 
bers by  their  comrades  the  Heavy  Dragoons ;  the  man 
of  the  Sutlej  entreating  that  the  brigade  might  ad- 
vance to  the  rescue,  but  rebuffed  and  overruled  by 
the  hifi^her  authority  of  the  man  from  the  banks  of 
the  Serpentine  who  sits  erect  in  his  saddle,  and  is 
fitfully  *  danming  the  Heavies '  instead  of  taking  part 
in  their  fight — ^these  might  seem  to  be  the  creatures 
of  the  brain  evoked  perhaps  for  some  drama  of  the 
grossly  humorous  sort ;  but  because  of  the  sheer  truth, 
their  place  is  historic ;  and  if  comedy  seems  to  result, 
it  is  comedy  prepared  in  Whitehall.  It  is  comedy 
too  of  that  kind  which  sometimes  teaches  and  warns. 
By  the  will  of  our  military  authorities  at  home,  the 
man  versed  in  war  was  placed  under  the  man  versed 
in   quarrels     Lord   Cardigan  had  been  charged  to 
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command ;  Captain  Monis  had  to  obey.  The  exag-  CHAP, 
gelations  men  look  for  in  satire  were  forestalled  and  — ^ — ' 
outdone  by  the  Horse  Guarda 

In  its  actual  bearing  upon  events,  the  neutrality  of 
the  Light  Cavalry  proved  less  hurtful  than  at  first  it 
seemed  likely  to  be ;  because  Scarlett's  dragoons,  after 
all,  found  means  to  achieve  their  victory  without 
help  from  the  other  brigade.  K  Scarlett's  *  three 
*  himdred '  had  been  overwhelmed  and  destroyed,  both 
the  terms  of  Lord  Lucan  s  instruction  and  the  inac- 
tion maintained  by  Lord  Cardigan  would  have  been 
cruelly  judged.  As  it  was,  the  miscarriage,  however 
pernicious  in  its  other  consequences,  did  at  least  bring 
glory  upon  our  arms,  because  it  withheld  from  Scar- 
lett's dragoons  that  support  which  must  have  dimmed 
their  victory  by  making  it  more  easy  of  attainment. 
It  is  true  that  if  the  Light  Brigade,  although  abstain- 
ing  ftom  the  thick  of  the  %ht.  had  bei  suffered 
at  the  right  moment  to  advance  in  pursuit,  it  might 
possibly  have  effected  captures  by  a  swift  and  skilled 
use  of  the  moments  during  which  such  a  work  was 
practicable ;  but  any  force  pursuing  the  enemy  beyond 
a  short  distance  must  .have  very  soon  come  under 
fire  from  the  guns  on  the  Fedioukine  Hills. 

Lord  Lucan,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  was  bitterly  Lord  Lu- 
vexed  by  the  inaction  of  his  Light  Brigade,  and  at  sage  of 
the  dose  of  the  combat  he  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-  Lord  Oar- 
camp  with  a  message  which  enjoined  Lord  Cardigan      *°* 
in  future,  whenever  his  Divisional  Greneral  might  be 
attacking  in  front,  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  mak- 
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CHAP,  ing  a  flank  attack.  The  message  added,  that  Lord 
Lucan  would  always  be  ready  to  give  a  like  support 
to  Lord  Cardigan.* 

I  have  traced  the  fault  up  to  its  sources.  If  ever 
there  were  to  be  uttered  a  taunt  which  should  impute 
the  inaction  of  Lord  Cardigan  to  any  cause  worse 
than  mistake,  this  short,  cogent  answer  would  follow, 
'  He  led  the  "  Light  Cavalry  charge." '  t 


VII. 

From  the  easternmost  ledges  of  the  Chersonese,  the 
chiefs  of  the  two  Allied  armies,  together  with  great 
nimibers  of  their  peopfe,  had  been  keenly  looking 
down,  as  we  learned,  upon  the  combat  of  Scarlett's 
dragoons ;  but  the  bulk  of  these  spectators — first 
anxious  and  afterwards  enraptured — ^were  content  to 
regard  the  encounter  as  a  trial  of  cavalry  prowess  re- 
Lord  Rag-  suiting  in  proportionate  glory ;  and,  so  far  aa  I  know, 
^une-    Lord  Raglan  was  the  only  officer  in  the  field  whose 
^ta^'of    swift  instinct  informed  him  at  the  moment  of  the  way 
Jw  ^to  in  which  this  isolated  engagement  of  horsemen  might 
bjutie  Sd  ^^  brought  to  bear  upon  the  issue  of  the  battle.     Years 

passed. 

*  It  is  right  to  say  that  Lord  Cardigan  has  qnestioned  this,  but  to 
add,  that  proof  which  I  must  regard  as  conclusive  is  in  my  possession. 

t  There  is  a  curiously  strong  chain  of  testimony  which  goes  to  show 
that  at  or  towards  the  close  of  the  Heavy  Cavalry  fight,  the  Light 
Brigade  was  moved  down  into  the  South  Valley,  and  brought  into 
the  rear  of  the  ground  from  which  our  Heavy  Dragoons  had  made 
their  attack ;  but  counter-testimony  of  a  veiy  cogent  kind  opposes 
itself  to  this  conclusion.  The  decision  of  the  question,  although  it 
might  have  a  personal  bearing  of  some  interest,  is  not  important  in 
any  other  point  of  view. 


cav 
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after  that  day,  when  in  times  of  peace  and  amity  CHAP, 
the  narratives,  the  maps  and  the  plans  of  the  once  ^ — ^ — ^ 
warring  nations  were  collated  and  studied,  it  at  last 
became  easy  enough  for  the  French  and  the  English 
to  understand  The  extent  of  the  change  which  had 
been  wrought  in  the  enemy's  position  by  the  victory 
of  our  Heavy  Dragoons ;  but  it  was  given  to  Lord 
Baglan  to  perceive  all  this  at  the  time. 

The  defeat  of  the  Eussian  cavahy  carried  with  it,  of  Thechange 
course,  the  retreat  of  the  powerful  artillery  which  the  wrought  in 
horse  had  escorted ;  and  not  only  was  the  English  camp  tion^iiie 
and  its  vicinity  now  free  from  even  the  sight  of  an  g^X 
assailing  force,  but  all  that  part  of  the  North  Valley  ^^^^ 
which  divided  the  Fedioukine  Heights  from  the  line  ^' 
of  the  Turkish  redoubts  was  left  without  troops.     The 
change  wrought  by  Scarlett's  dragoons  was  therefore 
such,  that  whereas  the  Russians,  half  an  hour  before, 
had  had  a  miniature  battle  array  which  enabled  them 
for  the  moment  to  take  the  offensive  and  penetrate 
even  home  to  the  English  cavalry  camp,  they  were 
now  all  at  once  reduced  to  what  one  may  call  two 
weak  columns — two  weak  columns  having  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  North  Valley  between  them,  no  longer 
connected  with  one  another  except  by  their  rear,  and 
each  of  them  so  placed  as  to  be  impotently  protrud- 
ing its  small  narrow  head  in  the  face  of  the  divisions 
coming  down  from  the  Chersonese,  and  debouching 
in  strength  upon  the  plain.     An  array  which  before 
might  have  been  likened  to  the  closed  fist  of  the 
pugilist,  was  changed,  all  at  once,  to  a  hand  with  the 
two  centre  fingers  retracted  and  the  other  two  fingers 
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CHAP,  protrading.*    Lord  Raglan  perceived  that  in  the  com- 


V. 


pass  of  those  brilliant  minutes  which  had  been  used 
to  such  purpose  by  Scarlett's  dragoons,  they  had  done 
the  main  part  of  his  appointed  task  by  almost  win- 
ning a  battle  for  him  without  the  aid  of  a  single  foot- 
soldier  or  horseman  sent  down  from  the  main  Allied 
Lord  Rag-  camp.  What  he  instantly  sought  to  do  wa%  to  seize 
i^*^*""  on  the  victory  which  this  cavalry  fight  seemed  to 
open  to  him  by  proceeding  at  once  to  the  recapture 
of  the  Causeway  Heights. 

The  arrangements  for  the  recovery  of  the  heights 
had  been  made,  as  we  saw,  long  ago,  several  hours  be- 

*  This  diagram  ma,y  aid  the  daddation. 
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A  B— Jabrokritsky't  infantry  and  artillery  disposed  on  tbe  slopes  of  the  Fediou- 

kine  Hills. 
C  D— liprandi's  inf^try  and  artillery  posted  along  the  line  of  the  captured 
Turkish  redoubts,  where  the  English  guns  remained. 
C^The  position  of  the  Odessa  regiment 
E  E— The  defeated  Russian  caralry,  with  a  Coesaok  battery  in  front  of  them. 
F— Lord  Cardigan's  light  OaTslry  Brigade. 
G — General  Scarlett's  Heavy  Cavalry  Brigade. 

H— The  direction  by  which  French  and  BngUsh  rsinforDements  were  «p* 
proaohing. 
J  K— The  North  Valley. 
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fore  the  occurrence  which  had  now  so  much  lightened  CHAP, 
the  task  ;  and,  if  the  requisite  marches  of  our  infantry 
divisions  had  attained  completion,  Sir  George  Cathcart, 
at  the  head  of  the  4th  Division,  would  have  been  ready 
to  advance  against  the  Arabtabia^  Eedoubt  by  the  line 
of  the  Causeway  ridge ;  whilst  H.E.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  with  the  1st  Division  would  have  sup- 
ported the  attack  by  moving  along  the  South  Valley. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  it  would  seem,  had  lost  no 
time  in  obeying  the  order,  and  was  as  far  in  advance 
towards  his  assigned  place  as  Lord  Raglan  expected 
him  to  be;t  but  Cathcart  unhappily  had  failed  to 
march  by  the  route  prescribed  to  him,  and  was  not 
yet  on  his  appointed  ground.  Lord  Raglan  long  be- 
fore  had  been  expressing  his  astonishment  at  not  see- 
ing Cathcart's  battalions  in  march,  and  had  sent  mes- 
senger after  messenger  to  endeavour  to  find  where  he 
was,  and  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  delay.  It  is  true 
that,  before  the  moment  we  speak  of,  Cathcart's  Divi- 
sion had  at  length  made  its  appearance,  but  it  still 
had  a  good  way  to  march  before  it  could  commence 
the  intended  attack.  Lord  Raglan's  vexation  was 
great,  for  he  felt  all  the  evil  of  any  delay  in  seizing 
the  advantage  which  the  fortune  of  war  was  offering. 
Being  in  this  strait,  and  judging  also,  with 
what  we  now  know  to  have  been  a  true  foresight, 
that  the  weak  chain   of  Russian  infantry  columns 


*  The  xedonbt  also  called  Number  Three. 

t  I  found  this  upon  ifhat  maj  be  called  proof  of  a  negatiye  kind; 
t.e.,  I  have  neyer  seen  or  heard  of  any  complaint  in  regard  to  the  length 
of  time  occupied  by  His  Boyal  Highnes^B  march. 
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CHAP,  which  stretched  towards  him  endwise  along  the  line 
v^ — '  of  the  redoubts  would  prove  somewhat  soft  to  the 
stances  touch,  he  determined,  as  he  was  entitled  to  do,  to 
w^i^ch  make  an  appeal  to  his  cavalry.  He  did  not  do  this 
R^an  de-  apparently  because  the  cavalry  arm  was  the  one  which 
to'w)?®!?!  ^®  would  most  willingly  have  selected  for  his  pur- 
^^^^        pose  if  he  had  any  freedom  of  choice,  but  because 

cavalry.        ^  •'  ' 

his  infantry  reinforcements  were  not  yet  far  enough 
in  advance,  and  the  time  was  too  precious  to  be  lost. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  despatched  to  Lord  Lucan  a 
written  instruction  which  in  the  subsequent  contro- 
versies was  generally  called  '  the  third  order. '  It  ran 
The  third  thus  :  *  Cavalry  to  advance  and  take  advantage  of  any 
*  opportunity  to  recover  the  heighta  They  will  be 
'  supported  by  the  infantry  which  have  been  ordered 
'  [to]  advance  on  two  fronts.'  *  Whilst  directing  that 
actual  attacks  against  the  enemy  on  the  heights  should 
be  made  to  depend  upon  opportunity,  this  order,  it 
should  be  observed,  was  peremptory  and  unconditional 


*  It  seems  that  in  the  original  order  the  word  '  to  *  was  omitted — ^that 
there  was  what  looked  like  a  full  stop  after  the  word  '  ordered ' — and 
that  the  word  '  advance  *  was  written  with  a  capital  A  ;  but  the  copy 
which  Lord  Lucan  afterwards  furnished  to  Lord  Raglan  was  as  given  in 
the  text,  and  I  therefore  imagine  that,  notwithstanding  the  clerical  errors 
above  mentioned,  the  order  at  the  time  must  have  been  read  aright  by 
Lord  Lucan.  The  question  seems  to  be  unimportant,  for  the  order  is  not 
made  at  all  less  cogent  by  reading  it  with  its  clerical  errors  uncorrected. 
I  should  not  have  adverted  to  the  matter  if  it  were  not  that  Lord  Lucan 
— I  do  not  see  why — ^laid  stress  upon  it  in  his  speech  addressed  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  'The  copy  in  my  possession  is  in  the  handwriting 
of  Lord  Lucan  himself,  and  was  furnished  by  him  to  Lord  Raglan. 
Therefore,  far  the  purpose  of  proving  the  tenor  of  the  instrvjction 
really  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  Lord  Lucanj  the  copy  is  evidently 
more  authentic  than  the  originaL 
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in  requirmg  that  our  cavalry  should  advance ;  and  CHAP, 
since  it  came,  not  from  a  distant  commander,  but  from  ^-II^ 
one  who  looked  down  upon  the  whole  field,  and  had 
before  his  eyes  all  the  requisite  ingredients  of  a  posi- 
tive resolve,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  words  could 
become  open  to  misconstruction. 

Lord  Lucan,  however,  so  read  the  order  as  to  con-  Lord  Lu- 
ceive  it  his  duty  to  do  no  more  for  the  moment  than  stmctioa 
mount  his  cavalry,  move  the  Light  Brigade  to  another 
position  hard  by  across  the  North  Valley,  and  cause  his 
Heavy  Dragoons  to  remain  on  the  slope  of  the  rise  there 
awaiting  the  infantry,  which,  to  use  his  own  language, 
*had  not  yet  arrived/  Having  made  these  disposi- 
tions. Lord  Lucan  kept  his  cavalry  halted  during  a 
period  which  he  has  computed  at  from  thirty  to  forty 
minutes.*  If  it  be  asked  why,  when  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, he  kept  his  cavalry  halted  during  a  period  of 
W  tUrt,  i  forty  minutes,  the  .U..I  Jit  he 
reasoned.  By  choosing  his  way  of  proceeding — not 
because  it  was  enjoined  in  terms,  but — ^because  he  ima- 
gined it  to  be  *  the  only  way  that  could  [have]  been 
*  rationally  intended^'  he  effected  an  actual  inversion 
of  Lord  Raglan's  order,  and  persuaded  himself  that, 
instead  of  ike  cavalry  advancing  (as  directed)  with 
the  prospect  of  being  supported  by  the  infantry,  it 
was  the  infantry  that  ought  first  to  advance,  the 
cavalry  acting  only  in  support.t     The  avoidance  of 

*  Bj  computationB  upon  another  baaiB  this  period  is  extended  to  fifty 
or  fifty-five  minuteB. 

t  Lord  Lucan*8  own  account  of  the  way  in  which  ho  attempted  to 
construe  this  order,  and  of  the  mental  process  by  which  he  attained  his 
conclusion,  is  as  follows :  ^  Lord  Lucan  having  taken  up  the  position 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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CHAP,  delay,  as  we  saw,  was  the  very  object  which  the  Eng- 
— ^ — '  lish  Commander  had  in  view  when  he  resolved  to 
appeal  to  his  squadrons.  In  the  mind  of  Lord  Bag- 
Ian,  the  length  of  the  ground  which  stiU  had  to  be 
traversed  by  his  infantry  was  a  reason  for  appealing 
to  the  cavalry  arm ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand.  Lord 
Lucan  judged  that  that  same  length  of  ground  was 
a  reason  for  delaying  his  advance ;  so  that  the  very 
exigency  which  caused  Lord  Raglan  to  desire  the 
immediate  aid  of  the  cavalry  was  the  one  which 
induced  Lord  Lucan  to  withhold  it. 
,  From  the  height  which  he  had  occupied  during  the 
whole  morning,  and  with  the  officers  of  his  Staff  around 
him.  Lord  Raglan  watched  for  the  moment  when  his 
cavalry,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  despatched, 
would  begin  its  advance,  and  he  watched  with  the 
expectation— an  expectation  which  we  now  know  to 
have  been  well  founded — ^that  the  movement  would 
cause  the  enemy  to  abandon  his  already  relaxing  hold, 
The  impa-  and  givc  up  the  captured  redoubts.  He  watched  in 
anger  vaiu.  His  cavaby  did  not  move  forward.  From  the 
men  of  the  Way  in  which  he  saw  the  Russians  withdrawing  their 
ter  Staff.  caValry  and  their  artillery,  but  also  from  the  general 
aspect  of  the  field,  he  knew  that  the  minutes  then 
passing  were  minutes  of  depression  to  the  enemy,  and 
therefore  of  opportunity  for  the  English.  It  may  well 
be  imagined  that  at  such  a  time  the  delayed  compliance 

'  clearly  directed  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the  remainder  of  his  in- 
*•  stmctionB  by  endeavouring  to  effect  the  only  object,  and  in  the  only 
*  way  that  could  rationally  [have]  been  intended — ^viz.,  to  give  all  the 
*•  support  possible  to  the  infantry  in  the  recapture  of  the  redoubts,  and 
y  subsequ^itly  to  cut  off  all  their  defenders.' 
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with  his  order  was  provoking ;  and  if  his  words  and  CHAR 
his  features  betrayed  mere  vexation,  or,  at  all  events, 
weU-goveroed  ^,  the  more  youthful  men  of  his 
Staff  were  not,  I  imagine,  so  careful  as  to  suppress 
their  murmurs  of  impatience  and  indignation. 

In  this  temper  the  Headquarter  Staff  were  gazing 
upon  the  field,  when  some  of  them  who  had  been 
pointing  their  field-glasses  along  the  line  of  the  Cause- 
way ridge  perceived  all  at  once,  as  they  thought,  that 
the  enemy  was  bringing  forward  some  teams  of 
artillery  horses,  with  the  lasso  tackle  attached  to 
them;*  and  they  did  not  doubt  —  what  otherwise 
seemed  very  probable  —  that  the  enemy,  who  was 
evidently  preparing  to  retreat,  must  be  seeking  to 
carry  off  with  him  as  trophies  the  English  guns  taken 
firom  the  Turks. 

It  seems  probable  that,  before  this.  Lord  Eaglan's 
patience  must  have  almost  come  to  its  end,  and  that, 
without  any  new  motive,  he  would  have  presently 
despatched  a  reminding  and  accelerating  message  to 
Lord  Lucan ;  but  the  announcement  of  the  artillery- 
teams  coming  up  to  carry  oflF  English  guns  may  weU 
have  detennined  his  choice  of  the  moment  for  taking 
the  step,  and  it  gave  him  an  opportunity— which,  even 
in  a  moment  of  anger,  his  kind  and  generous  nature 
would  incline  him  to  seize — ^an  opportunity  of  soften- 
ing the  communication  he  had  to  make  to  tiie  com- 
mander of  his  cavalry;  for  evidently  the  pressure 

'*  I  do  not  myeelf  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  impression  thus  formed^ 
though,  in  the  absence  of  proof  from  Russian  sources,  I  have  avoided 
the  language  of  positive  assertion. 
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CHAP,  which  was  to  be  applied  to  Lord  Lucan,  would  be 
^ — ^^— ^  relieved  in  some  measure  of  its  inculpatory  aspect, 
by  basing  the  necessity  for  instant  action  upon  a  new 
fact  Accordingly,  Lord  Eaglan  determined  to  repeat 
with  increased  urgency  his  hitherto  disobeyed  order 
for  the  advance  of  the  cavalry,  and  to  give  to  its  com- 
mander a  fresh  motive  for  despatch,  by  pressing  upon 
him  the  special  object  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  carrying  off  the  guns.  This  determination 
he  expressed  in  terms  intimating  that  the  Quarter- 
master-General, who  was  close  at  his  side,  should  give 

The  immediate  effect  to  it.     With  a  pencil,  and  a  slip  of 

*  order.'  paper  rested  upon  his  sabretash.  General  Airey  quick- 
ly embodied  in  a  written  order  the  instruction  thus 
given  him ;  but  before  Lord  Raglan  allowed  the  paper 
to  go,  he  dictated  some  additional  words  which  Airey 
at  once  inserted.  The  paper  when  thus  completed 
became  what  men  have  called  '  the  fourth  order/  * 

It  was  supposed  that  Major  Calthorpe  (an  oflScer  of 
the  cavalry,  and  one  of  Lord  Raglan's  aides-de-camp), 
who  chanced  to  stand  ready  and  expectant,  would  be 
charged  with  the  mission;  but  Lord  Raglan  called 
for  Captain  Nolan  (the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General), and  specially  desired  that  the  order 
should  be  entrusted  to  him. 

Captain  Nolau  was  uo  commou  man.     Surrounded  as  he 

was  at  Headquarters  by  men  of  the  world  whose  pleas- 
ant society  must  have  been  apparently  well  calculated 
to  moderate  a  too  wild  devotion  to  one  idea,  he  yet 
was  an  enthusiast — an  enthusiast  unchiUed  and  un- 

*  The  terms  of  the  order  will  be  given  in  a  later  page. 
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shaken.  His  faith  was  that  miracles  of  war  could  be  CHAP, 
wrought  by  squadrons  of  horse,  that  the  limits  of 
what  could  fairly  be  asked  of  the  cavalry  had  been 
wrongly  assigned,  and  that — ^if  only  it  could  be  pro- 
perly constituted  and  properly  led — ^the  cavahy,  after 
all,  was  the  arm  which  should  govern  the  issue  of  bat- 
tles. Then,  adding  to  this  creed  an  unbounded  trust 
in  the  warlike  quality  of  our  troopers,  he  went  on  to 
conclude  that  the  dominion  of  England  in  the  world 
could  best  be  assured  by  the  sabre.  He  knew  that 
where  the  question  of  cavalry  excellence  could  be  nar- 
rowed to  a  question  of  cavalry  fighting,  the  English 
horsemen  had  been  used  to  maintain  their  ascendant. 
The  great  day  of  Blenheim,  he  knew;  was  won  in  the 
main  by  our  cavalry.  With  a  single  brigade  of  our 
cavalry  at  Salamanca,  Le  Marchant  had  (fut  through 
a  French  army.  Nolan  imagined  that  nothing  but 
perverse  mismanagement  and  evil  choice  of  men  pre- 
vented  England  from  having  what  he  held  to  be  her 
own — ^from  having  an  ascendant  among  nations  rest- 
ing mainly,  or  at  all  events  largely,  upon  the  prowess 
of  her  squadrons.  Because  this  faith  was  glowing 
within  him,  Nolan  had  sorrowed  and  chafed  at  the 
unobtrusive  part  taken  by  our  cavalry  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  invasion.  His  journal,  going  down  to  the 
12th  of  October,  lies  open  before  me.  It  teems  with 
impatience  of  the  comparative  inaction  to  which  our 
cavaliy  had  been  condemned ;  and  discloses  a  belief — 
a  belief  based  apparently,  in  part,  upon  somewhat 
wild  processes  of  reason — ^that  the  commander  of  our 
cavalry  was  the  man  upon  whom  blame  should  rest 
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CHAP.  Nolan  must  have  been  solaced,  one  may  suppose,  nay, 
enraptured,  by  the  feat  of  our  Heavy  Dragoons ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  but  be  tortured  by 
having  to  witness  the  inaction  to  which  the  Light 
Brigade  stood  condemned,  whilst  their  comrades  were 
fighting,  and  for  this  (if  he  knew  not  that  the  com- 
mander of  our  cavalry  was  present  elsewhere)  he  pro- 
bably blamed  Lord  Lucan.  Besides,  at  the  moment  we 
speak  of,  an  occasion  had  been  offering  itself  to  the 
cavahy,  and  Lord  Eaglan,  as  we  know,  had  been  or- 
dering it  to  advance  without  being  yet  obeyed  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
Nolan  must  have  been  burning  with  anger  and  zeal. 

This  was  the  officer  to  whom,  by  Lord  Raglan's 
direction.  General  Airey  delivered  the  order.  With- 
out having  had  their  observance  quickened,  at  the 
time,  by  any  foreboding  sentiments,  men  still  remem- 
ber how  swiftly  the  messenger  sped  on  his  errand. 
That  acclivity  of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet, 
which  divided  our  Headquarter  Staff  from  the  plain 
of  Balaclava  below,  was  of  just  such  a  decree  of 
Bteepneaa  that,  whilst  no  ridir  of  merely  oSL^ 
experience  and  boldness  would  like  to  go  down  it 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  whilst  few  of  those 
going  slowly  would  refrain  from  somewhat  easing 
the  abruptness  of  the  path  by  a  more  or  less  zigzag 
descent,  the  ground  still  was  not  so  precipitous  as 
to  defy  the  rapid  purpose  of  a  horseman  who  had 
accustomed  himself,  in  such  things,  to  approach  the 
extreme  of  what  is  possible.  The  special  skill  gained 
by  such  trials,  with  the  boldness  needed  for  using  it. 
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Nolan  had  in  full  measure ;  and  he  was  armed  with  CHAP, 
cofifent  words  for  the  man  whom  he  had  brous^ht  him- 
J  to  condemn  a,  tho  ol».ruotor  of  cavalry  elrpri*. 
Straight,  swift,  «.d  intent^«cending,  J  it  wZ  on 
sure  prey — ^he  swooped  angering  down  into  the  plain 
where  Lord  Lucan  and  his  squadrons  were  posted. 


VIIL 

Although  a  period  of  some  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  Thepoei- 

•  •      #  It 

minutes  had  since  elapsed,  the  position  of  the  Russian  R^?an  ^ 
army  was  stiU  nearly  the  same  that  it  had  been  rii^e 
when  Lord  Lucan  received  his  third  order.*    Jabro-  i][n,!^! 
kritsky,  with  some  8  battalions,  4  squadrons,  and  14  i^i^'* 
guns,  was  established  on  the  slopes  of  the  Fedioukine 
Hills ;    and  Liprandi,  with  his  infancy  and  field- 
artillery  still  lingering  upon  the  sites  of  the  captured 
redoubts,  continued  to  protrude  so  far  west  along  the 
chain  of  the  Causeway  Heights  as  to  have  one  of 
his  regiments— the  regiment  of  Odessa— drawn  up 
near  the  Arabtabia  Redoubt ;  t  but  the  whole  of  his 
defeated  cavalry  had  been  withdrawn  to  a  position  so 
far  down  the  North  Valley  as  to  be  within  a  mile  of 
the  aqueduct,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
ground  where  Lord  Lucan  was  posted.     Drawn  up 
across  the  North  Valley,  far  in  rear  of  the  foremost 
Russian  battalions,  this  large  but  discomfited  body  of 
horse  connected  Liprandi's  corps-army  with  the  troops 

*  The  order  directing  Mm  to  advance,  and  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  to  recover  iJie  Caneeway  Heights.  The  words  of  the  order 
are  given  at  p.  224 

t  The  Nmnber  Three  Redoubt. 
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CHAP,  of  General  Jabrokritsky,  but  connected  it  only  by  the 
rear — connected  it  in  such  way  that  these  forces  to- 
gether were  the  three  sides  of  an  oblong,  and  could 
be  likened,  as  we  saw,  to  the  hand  of  a  man  with  the 
two  centre  fingers  held  back  and  the  other  two  fingers 
extended.*  The  Odessa  regiment  formed  the  tip  of 
that  lesser  finger  which  represents  the  extension  of 
Liprandi's  column  along  the  chain  of  the  Causeway 
Heights.  Except  at  their  rear,  the  two  columns  thus 
protruding  were  divided  the  one  from  the  other  by 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  North  Valley ;  and  without 
straying  into  surmise,  it  can  be  stated  that  they  were, 
each  of  them,  in  a  condition  to  be  more  or  less  com- 
pletely rolled  up  by  an  attack  of  cavalry,  or  even — 
without  waiting  for  actual  collision  —  by  the  mere 
sight  of  squadrons  approaching.t 

Close  in  advance  of  the  discomfited  Russian  cavalry, 
and,  like  them,  fronting  up  the  North  VaUey,  some 
twelve  pieces  of  the  Don  Cossack  ordnance  were  in 
battery.  J 

At  a  later  moment  the  smoke  from  this  battery 
served  to  screen  the  horsemen  behind  it  from  the  sight 
of  the  English ;  but  at  the  time  now  spoken  of,  this 
great  body  of  Russian  cavahy,  though  a  mile  and  a 

*  See  the  diagram  ante^  p.  222. 

t  For  proof  of  this — ^proof  by  actual  experiment — ^both  as  T^ards  the 
column  posted  along  the  line  of  the  Causeway  Heights,  and  as  r^ards 
the  other  column — the  one  on  the  Fedioukine  Hills — see  later  pages 
narrating  the  retreat  of  the  Odessa  battalions  and  (subsequently)  of  the 
forces  on  the  Fedioukine  Hills  which  were  put  to  flight  by  D'Allonville. 

X  Eight  pieces  ({.«.,  one  battery),  according  to  Russian  ofBicial  ac- 
counts ;  but  oral  testimony  shows  that  the  real  number  of  these  guns 
was  twelve — u  «.,  a  batteiy  and  a  hal£ 
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half  off,  could  be  descried  by  one  standing  on  the  CHAP, 
ground  where  Lord  Cardigan  was  posted.     From  the  ^— yi^ — ' 
effect  of  distance  and  close  massing,  the  dusky,  grey 
columns  looked  black. 

Besides  the  main  body  of  the  Russian  cavalry  which 
thus  stood  drawn  up  in  rear  of  the  Cossack  guns,  Lip- 
randi  now  had  at  his  disposal  sue  squadrons  of  lancers 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Jeropkine;*  and 
these  horsemen,  divided  iuto  two  bodies  of  three 
squadrons  each,  were  so  posted  —  the  one  in  a  fold 
of  the  Fedioukine  Hills,  and  the  other  in  a  ravine  on 
the  side  of  the  Causeway  Heights — as  to  be  able  to 
fall  upon  either  flank  of  any  Allied  troops  which,  in 
pressing  Liprandi's  retreat,  might  pursue  it  far  down 
the  North  Valley. 

The  subsequent  course  of  events  made  it  needless 
for  Liprandi  to  say,  in  his  public  despatch,  that  after 
the   combat  with  Scarlett's  dragoons  he  had  deter- 
mined to  retreat;   but  I  regard  it  as  certain  that,  intentions 
at  the  time  now  spoken  of,  he  harboured  no  idea  of  at  thu 
defending  the  Causeway  Heights  against  any  real  at-  SbTact^on. 
tack.     So  far  as  concerned  his  liability  to  be  assailed 
by  infantry,  he  was  able  to  prepare  his  retreat  with  a 
great  deliberation ;  for  the  march  of  the  Allied  bat- 
talions, creeping  down  from  the  Chersonese,  was  so 
open  to  the  view  of  an  adversary  in  the  valley  below, 
as  to  show  him  how  long  it  must  be  before  they  could 
come  into  action ;  but  it  was  otherwise  in  regard  to 
any  attack  undertaken  by  our  division  of  cavalry;  and 
if  the  tenor  of  the  instructions  given  to  good  troops 

*  A  force  caUed  the  '  combined  lancen.' 
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CHAP,  could  be  safely  inferred  from  their  actual  movements^ 
« — ^ — '  it  might  be  treated  as  certain  that  the  Odessa  battal- 
ions had  orders  to  fall  back  upon  the  near  approach 
of  our  squadrons. 
Lord  Rag-  Such  secms  to  have  been  the  position  and  attitude 
fect'appre-  of  the  forces  now  confronting  Lord  Lucan,  and  such 
the  s^^of  the  condition  of  things  that  Lord  Eaglan  had  sought 
the  battle.  ^  ^^  ^|^j^  -^^^  ^j^^  Order  which  Nolan  was  bringing. 

Lord  Raglan,  as  we  know,  had  the  advantage  of  see- 
ing all  from  high,  commanding  ground ;  but  nothing 
less  than  his  peculiar  and  instinctive  faculty  for  the 
reading  of  a  battle-field  could  have  enabled  him  at  the 
instant  to  grasp  the  whole  import  of  what  to  others 
was  a  dim,  complex  scene,  devoid  of  expression,  and 
to  send  down  an  order  so  closely  adapted  to  the  exi- 
gency as  the  one  which  he  had  despatched.  To 
strike  at  the  nearest  of  the  Russians  that  could  be 
found  on  the  Causeway  Heights — or,  in  other  words, 
at  those  Odessa  battalions  which  stood  ranged  in  front 
of  the  Arabtabia — this  plainly  was  the  task  which  (by 
reason  of  there  being  no  infantry  division  yet  present 
on  the  ground)  invited  the  enterprise  of  our  squad- 
rons ;  and  this  also,  we  shall  see,  was  the  task  which 
the  order  now  coming  enjoined. 
Two  points  We  shall  see  that  the  French,  when  so  minded,  could 
mVs  iKwi-  direct  an  attack  with  their  cavalry  upon  the  head  of 
able  fw  *  the  Russian  detachment  now  holding  the  Fedioukine 
Hills — an  attack  somewhat  similar  in  its  nature  to  the 
one  which  Lord  Raglan  desired  to  have  made  against 
the  tip  of  Liprandi's  position  on  the  Causeway  Heights. 
In  truth,  there  were  two  ranges  of  heights,  each  af- 


attack. 
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fording  to  the  cavalry  of  the  Allies  so  good  a  point  CHAP, 
for  attack^  that  the  one  was  decisively  chosen — ^though  ' — ^ — ' 
chosen  in  vain — ^by  Lord  Raglan,  and  the  other  by 
General  Morris,  the  Commander  of  the  French  cavalry 
division.* 

But  between  the  two  ranges,  thus  each  of  them  The  valley 
inviting  attack,  there  unhappily  lay  a  smooth  valley,  wJSJ 
which  offered  itself  to  those  horsemen  who  might 
either  be  weary  of  life,  or  compelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  go  down  and  commit  self-destruction. 

Our  Heavy  Dragoons  were  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  Position  of 

.      our  cavalry 

the  Causeway  ridge,  not  far  from  the  scene  of  their  at  this 
late  victory.     Lord  Cardigan's  brigade  stood,  drawn 
up  in  two  lines,  and  so  placed  as  to  be  fronting 
straight  down  the  North  Valley. 

Lord  Lucan  was  sitting  in  the  saddle  in  front  of  Amvaiof 
his  troops,  and  between  the  two  brigades,  when  Nolan  with  the 
came  speeding  from  the   Commander-in-Chief,  and  'order.* 
made  haste  to  deKver  the  paper  with  which  we  saw  him 
entrusted.     By  pursuing  a  theory  that  he  seems  to 
have  formed  in  regard  to  the  real  authorship  of  direc- 
tions  from  the  English  Headquarters,  Lord  Lucan  had 
taught  himself  to  mistake  the  channel  for  the  source, 
and  to  imagine  that  General  Airey  must  be  often  the 
originator  of  orders  which,  in  fact,  he  was  only  trans- 
mitting.    For  this  reason,  and  as  tending,  perhaps,  to 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  way  in  which  the 

*  See  again  the  diagram  aidty  p.  222,  and  the  plan  facing  p.  232, 
taking  caie  to  nndeistand  that  the  ^7^  position  of  the  Odessa  lament 
and  of  the  batteiies  near  it  is  the  one  applicable  to  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative. 


i 
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CHAP,  order  was  about  to  act  upon  the  mind  or  the  temper 

V— -^I f  of  the  general  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  is  worth 

while  to  remember  two  circumstances  which  would 
have  been  otherwise  unimportant.  The  bearer  of  the 
order,  as  it  chanced,  was  the  aide-de-camp  of  General 
Airey,  and  its  words  were  in  General  Airey's  hand- 
writing. 
The  The  order  ran  thus:     'Lord   Raglan  wishes  the 

'order/      '  cavalry  to  advance  rapidly  to  the  front,  and  try  to 

*  prevent  the  enemy  carrying  away  the  guns.     Troop 

*  of  horse-artillery  may  accompany.     French  cavalry 

*  is  on  your  left.     Immediate. 

(Signed)         'R  Airey.' 
Whether  taken  alone,  or  as  a  command  reinforcing 
the  one  before  sent,  this  order  has  really  no  word  in 
it  which  is  either  obscure  or  misleading.    By  assigning 

*  the  guns '  as  the  object,  Lord  Eaglan  most  pointedly 
fixed  the  line  of  the  Turkish  redoubts  as  the  direction 
in  which  to  advance ;  and  it  must  not  be  said  that 
the  expression  left  room  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Lucan 
for  a  doubt  as  to  what  guns  were  meant.  He  well 
knew  that  the  guns  indicated  by  the  *  fourth  order ' 
were  the  English  guns  taken  in  the  forts — ^in  the 
forts  crowning  those  very  *  heights '  which,  more  than 
half  an  hour  before,  he  had  been  ordered  to  retake 
if  he  could ;  *  and  no  one,  indeed,  had  more  poignant 

*  In  the  controversies  arising  out  of  the  light  Cavalry  charge,  it 
was  sometimes  argued  that  there  was  a  douht  as  to  what  were  '  the 
'  guns'  to  which  the  fourth  order  pointed  ;  and  that  circumstance  makes 
it  convenient  to  say  and  to  prove,  once  for  all,  that  Lord  Lucan  at  the 
time  knew  very  weU  what '  the  gims '  were.  In  his  despatch  addressed 
to  Lord  Eaglan,  on  the  27th  of  October  1854 — ^the  day  next  but  one 
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reason  than  Lord  Lucan  for  knowing  what  the  guns  CHAP, 
were;   because  he  was  the  commander  of  the  force 
which — brightly,  perhaps,  but  not,  of  course,  without 
mortification — ^had  had  to  stand  by  and  be  witness 
whilst  Liprandi  effected  the  capture. 

If  collated  with  the  third  order,  the  written  words 
brought  down  by  Nolan  seem  to  come  with  accumu- 
lated weight  and  decisiveness.  By  the  third  order, 
the  commander  of  our  cavalry  had  been  directed  to 
advance,  and  take  any  opportunity  of  recovering  the 
heights — ^those  heights,  be  it  remembered,  where  the 
enemy  was  posted  with  the  seven  English  guns  he 
had  captured;  and  now,  by  this  fourth  order,  Lord 
Lucan — being  requested  to  advance  rapidly  to  the 
fix,nt.  and  try  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  carrying 
away  the  guns — ^was,  for  the  second  time,  told  that  he 
must  operate  against  the  Russians  on  the  Causeway 
Heights,  and  was  furnished  with  a  new  and  special 
motive  for  energy  and  despatch.  Construed  singly, 
the  fourth  order  looks  clear  as  day ;  read  along  with 
the  former  direction  it  looks  equally  clear,  but  even 
more  cogent;  for,  when  so  considered,  it  appears  to 
visit  Lord  Lucan  with  something  like  an  expression  of 
impatience  and  displeasure  for  having  allowed  more 
than  half  an  hour  to  pass  after  the  receipt  of  the 
third  order  without  trying  to  recover  the  '  heights.' 

I  am  not  without  means  of  explaining  how  it  be- 
after  the  battle— he  writes :  '  The  Heavy  Brigade  having  now  joined 
'  the  light  Brigade,  the  division  took  up  a  position  with  a  view  of  snp- 

*  porting  an  attack  upon  the  heights ;  when,  being  instructed  to  make  a 

*  rapid  advance  to  our  front  to  prevent  the  enemy  carrying  the  guns  lost 

*  by  the  IhirkM  troops  in  the  morning^  I  ordered,'  &o. 
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came  possible  for  Lord  Lucan  to  raise  a  controversy 
upon  the  subject,  but  the  circumstance  which  opened 
to  hiTTi  that  opportunity  was  one  occurring  after  the 
battle;*  and  the  question  we  now  have  to  treat  is 
the  meaning  of  the  few  written  words  which  Nolan 
delivered.  After  applying  to  those  simple  words  all 
such  knowledge  as  I  have  of  the  relevant  fstcts,  I 
remain  unable  to  learn  how  Lord  Lucan  could  read 
the  fourth  order  without  seeing  that  it  directed  him 
to  attempt  an  advance  against  the  head  of  Lip- 
randi's  column — against  the  head  of  the  column  then 
occupying  those  same  Causeway  Heights  where  the 
English  guns  had  been  taken.  That  the  order  thus 
interpreted  was  one  which  Lord  Kaglan  had  most 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  exigency  of  the  hour,  we 
shall  by-and~by  see  valid  proof. 
Lord  Lord  Lucan,  however,  had  no  sooner  read  this 

reception  Order,  than  there  was  awakened  in  his  mind  that 
order. '  Spirit  of  hostilc  criticism  which  so  marred  his  useful- 
ness as  a  subordinate.  He  proceeded  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  command  of  his  chief,  and  at  once, 
without  mercy,  condemned  it  His  own  account 
declares  that  he  *read  the  order  with  much  con- 

*  sideration' — '  perhaps  consternation,'  he  says,  ^  would 
'  be  the  better  word  —  at  once  seeing  its  impracti- 

*  cability  for  any  useful  purpose  whatever,  and  tibie 
'  consequent  great  unnecessary  risk  and  loss  to  be 

*  incurred.'  The  formation  of  this  strangely  decisive 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  an  order  sent  him  by  his 
Commander-in-Chief,  was  rendered  the  more  inap- 

*  ThiB  wiU  be  shown  in  a  later  page. 
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propriate  by  the  fact,  that  the  Commander  who  sent  CHAR 

the  order  had  the  whole  field  of  battle  before  him,  .—.,,1 > 

whilst  the  critic  who  undertook  to  condemn  it  was 
so  placed  (upon  the  lower  ground)  that  to  him  neither 
enemy  nor  guns  were  in  sight ;  *  nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  this  condemnation  of  the  order  was  ba^d 
upon  its  written  words,  unalloyed  by  any  oral  addi- 
tion, and  stands  earlier  in  point  of  time  than  that 
outbreak  of  Nolan^s  which  waa  afterwards  alleged  as 
a  warrant  for  the  course  pursued  by  Lord  Lucan. 

But,  unhappily,  Lord  Lucan  did  not  content  him-  The  aiter- 
self  with  a  silent  condemnation  of  the  order.     With  tween 
the  bearer  of  the  note  for  his  listener,  he  suffered  can  and 
himself  to  run  out  against  the  order  of  his  chief.  "^     "' 
Conceiving  (erroneously)  that  he  rightly  understood 
the  nature   of  the  enterprise  which   Lord  Raglan's 
written  words  had  enjoined,  he  urged  the  uselessness 
of  such  an  attack,  and  the  dangers  attending  it.t 

By  this  language  apparently  Lord  Lucan  challenged  • 
the  messeng^  to  encoimter  him  in  wordy  dispute,  and 
to  defend,  if  he  could,  the  order  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Nolan  was  a  man  who  had  gathered  in  Continental 
service  the  habit  of  such  extreme  and  such  rigid 
deference  to  any  general  ofiicer,  that  his  comrades 
imagined  him  to  be  the  very  last  man  who  in  that 
point  would  ever  prove  wanting ;   but  perhaps  that 

*  *  Neither  enemj  nor  guns  being  in  sight.* — Speech  of  Lord  Lucan 
in  the  Hoiue  of  Lords. 

t  'After  carefally  reading  the  order,  I  urged  the  uselessneas  of  such 
'  an  attack,  and  the  dangers  attendiii^  it' — Lord  Lucan's  speech  in 
House  of  Lords. 
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CHAP,  very  reverence  for  the  military  hierarchy  which  had 
hitherto  rendered  him  so  superlatively  respectful  to 
general  officers,  may  have  made  him  the  more  liable 
to  be  shocked  by  the  reception  which  Lord  Lucan 
was  giving  to  the  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Up  to  this  moment,  however,  Nolan  was  not  so  un- 
governably indignant  as  to  be  guilty  of  more  than 
imparting  an  authoritative  tone  to  the  words  in  which 
he  answered  Lord  Lucan's  denunciation  of  the  order. 
'  Lord  Baglan's  orders,'  he  said,  '  are,  that  the  cavalry 
'  should  attack  immediately/ 

Then  quickly,  and  in  a  tone  of  impatience,  caused, 
it  seems,  by  what  he  imagined  to  be  the  absurdity  of 
the  attack  thus  enjoined,  Lord  Lucan  said  to  Nolan, 
*  Attack,  sir !  attack  what  ?     What  guns,  sir  ? '  * 

This  angry,  impatient  question  was  destined  to  put 
an  end  to  all  prospect  of  eliciting  from  Nolan  any 
quiet  explanation  of  the  mission  with  which  he  came 
charged,  or  any  of  that  priceless  infonnation  in  regard 
to  the  enemy's  position  which,  coming  as  he  did  from 
high  ground,  the  aide-de-camp  was  well  able  to  give. 
To  use  the  homely,  nay  feminine,  language  which 
describes  the  action  of  the  emotional  forces.  Lord 
Lucan's  words  set  Nolan  going.  Throwing  his  head 
back,  and  pointing  with  his  hand  in  a  direction 
which  Lord  Lucan  says  confidently  was  towards 
the  left-front  comer  of  the  valley,  the  aide-de-camp 
replied,  *  There,  my  lord,  is  your  enemy ;  there  are 

*  I  here  foUow  Lord  Lucan's  written  narrative.  According  to  his 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  his  words  were,  '  Where  and  what  to 
'do?' 
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'  your  guns.'  *  Lord  Lucan  declares  that  these  words  CHAP, 
were  addressed  to  him  in  a  *most  disrespectful  but 
*  significant  manner ; '  t  and,  even  without  too  much 
relying  upon  gesture  or  cadence  of  voice,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  apostrophe  thus  uttered  by  Nolan  was 
almost  in  the  nature  of  an  indignant  rebuke — an  in- 
dignant rebuke  inflicted  by  a  captain  upon  a  lieu- 
tenant-general in  front  of  his  troops. 

Just  men  will  therefore  acknowledge  that  this  out- 
break of  Nolan's  was  only  too  well  fitted  to  enrage 
a  general  officer,  and,  by  enraging  him,  to  disturb  his 
judgment ;  but,  apart  from  the  effect  they  might  pro- 
duce upon  the  temper  of  Lord  Lucan,  the  gestures 
and  the  words  of  the  aide-de-camp  cannot  fairly 
be  wrought  into  the  kind  of  importance  which  was 
afterwards  assigned  to  them  in  controversy.  The 
tenor  of  the  apostrophe  as  recorded  by  Lord  Lucan 
himself  shows  plainly  enough  that,  by  pointing  gene- 
rally to  the  direction  in  which  the  enemy  might  be 
found,  Nolan's  gestures  and  words  were  meant  to  con- 
vey a  taunt,  not  to  give  topographical  guidance ;  and 
this  is  made  the  more  evident  by  taking  care  to 
remember  that,  when  the  words  passed  between  the 
Lieutenant-General  and  the  Aide-de-camp,  they  were 
neither  of  them  on  ground  from  which  any  Russians 
could  be  seen ;  for  a  messenger,  who  was  so  blindly 
placed  at  the  moment  as  not  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 


*  Lord  Lucan's  written  narratiye  and  speech.  As  to  this  answer  of 
Nolan's  both  those  accounts  agree ;  bnt  the  speech,  in  saying  how  Nolan 
pointed,  says,  •  to  the  further  end  of  the  vaUey.* 

flbid. 

VOL.  IV.  Q 
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CHAP,  enemy,  could  hardly  have  so  trusted  to  his  own  and 
his  hearer's  recollection  of  the  local  bearings  as  to 
think  of  attempting  to  designate  a  particular  object 
of  attack  by  pointing  to  its  supposed  positioiL 

The  haze  that  was  at  one  time  engendered  by  con- 
troversy  carried  on  with  imperfect  materials  ia  yet 
further  cleared  oflf  by  observing  the  angle  of  difference 
between  the  route  of  the  Causeway  Heights,  which 
Lord  Raglan  had  enjoined,  and  the  fatal  way  down 
the  North  VaUey.  Vast  and  terrible  as  was  the  con- 
trast in  point  of  consequences  between  taking  the 
right  way  and  taking  the  wrong  one,  the  divergence 
of  the  one  route  from  the  other  at  the  spot  where 
Nolan  made  the  gesture  is  represented  by  an  angle  of 
little  more  than  twenty  degrees.  How  is  it  possible 
that,  where  the  difference  of  direction  between  the 
two  routes  at  the  point  of  departure  had  so  moderate 
a  width,  and  where  also  there  was  no  sight  of  a 
Russian  battalion  or  squadron  to  guide  the  eye  or 
the  hand,  the  aide-de-camp  could  have  even  seemed 
to  forbid  the  one  route  or  to  enjoin  the  other,  by  the 
way  in  which — ^burning  with  anger — ^he  tauntingly 
pointed  to  the  *  enemy '  ? 

Nolan  was  one  of  the  last  men  in  the  whole  army 
who  would  have  been  capable  of  sending  our  squadrons 
down  the  North  Valley  instead  of  to  the  line  of  the 
heights ;  for,  besides  that  he  had  come  fresh  from  the 
high  ground  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
enem/s  position,  and  had  just  been  gathering  the  true 
purpose  of  the  orders  from  the  lips  of  Lord  Raglan 
himself,  it  so  happens  that  he  had  a  special  and  even 
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personal  interest  in  the  recapture  of  the  heights  and  CHAP, 
the  guns^  because  he  had  maintained,  and  maintained 
for  a  time,  against  the  judgment  of  some  of  our  Engi- 
neers, that  the  construction  of  redoubts  on  the  line 
of  the  Causeway  Heights  was  an  expedient  measure. 
With  the  overstrained  notions  he  had  of  what  squad- 
rons of  horse  might  achieve,  he  cannot  have  failed 
to  ascribe  the  loss  of  a  position  thus  specially  valued 
by  him  to  the  general  officer  whom  he  long  had 
regarded  as  the  obstructor  of  all  cavalry  enterprise, 
and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  he  came  down 
exulting  in  the  terms  of  an  order  which  was  framed 
for  compelling  Lord  Lucan  to  try  to  recover  the  guns. 
The  notion  of  his  having  intended  to  divert  our  cav- 
alry from  the  Causeway  Heights  and  send  it  down 
the  North  Valley  seems  altogether  untenable. 

If  Nolan  had  been  the  bearer  of  a  mere  verbal 
order,  then,  indeed,  this  outbreak  of  his  might  have 
been  in  a  high  degree  embairaasing.  It  might  have 
forced  Lord  Lucan  to  consider  whether  he  should  send 
for  further  instructions,  or  whether  he  should  instantly 
gallop  up  to  a  ground  from  which  he  could  have  such 
a  survey  of  the  enemy  as  to  know  where  to  attempt 
an  attack ;  or,  finally,  it  might  have  put  him  to  the 
task  of  endeavouring  to  winnow  the  communication 
addressed  to  him,  by  calming  the  over-excited  aide- 
de-camp,  and  bringing  him  to  say,  if  he  could,  how 
much  of  the  words  he  had  uttered  were  words  really 
entrusted  to  him  as  a  message  by  the  Co)imiander-in- 
Chie£  But  Lord  Baglan,  as  we  saw,  had  provided 
that  his  directions  should  be  set  down  on  paper ;  and 
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CHAP,  after  Nolan's  outbreak,  it  became  more  than  ever  the 
duty  of  Lord  Lucan  to  bend  his  mind  faithfully  to 
the  written  words  of  the  order,  examining  as  well  as 
he  could  the  condition  of  things  to  which  it  applied, 
and  not  forgetting  that  he  had,  all  the  while,  in  his 
hands  another  order,  hitherto  unexecuted,  which  en- 
joined him  to  advance  and  try  to  recover  those  same 
heights  on  which  the  guns  spoken  of  in  the  ^fourth 
*  order '  had  been  placed  and  lost  by  the  Turks. 

Lord  Lucan  has  since  spoken  and  written  as  if  his 
choice  lay  between  the  plan  of  sending  the  Light 
Cavalry  down  the  North  Valley,  and  the  plan  of  not 
advancing  at  all ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  neither  in  the 
'  third  order,'  nor  in  the  ^  fourth  order,'  nor,  lastly,  in 
the  taunting  injunctions  of  the  aide-de-camp,  was  there 
left  any  room  to  set  up  a  doubt  upon  the  question 
whether  our  squadrons  should  or  should  not  advance; 
for  by  all  these  three  channels  aHke  there  had  come 
down  strong  mandates  enjoining  our  cavalry  to  move 
forward  and  endeavour  something  against  the  enemy. 
I  repeat  that  the  fullest,  the  most  generous,  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  anger  and  consequent  dis- 
turbance of  mental  faculty  which  Nolan's  outbreak 
was  but  too  well  fitted  to  occasion ;  but  it  is  not  for 
that,  the  less  true  that  a  steady  perusal  at  this  time  of 
Lord  Eaglan's  written  instructions  by  a  cavalry  com- 
mander of  sound  judgment,  who  was  also  unruffled  in 
temper,  and  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  field, 
must  have  led  to  an  immediate  advance  of  our  squad- 
rons— ^to  an  immediate  advance  of  our  squadrons,  not, 
of  course,  down  the  fatal  North  Valley,  but  against  the 
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line  of  the  Causeway  Heights^  where  the  English  guns  CHAP, 
had  been  lost 

How  Lord  Lucan  should  have  dealt  with  an  aide- 
de-camp  who  had  made  bold  to  apostrophise  him  in 
the  way  we  have  seen,  that  is  a  question  which 
soldiers,  with  their  traditional  canons,  will  best  deter- 
mine. Since  the  messenger  came  fresh  from  a  spot 
where  he  had  been  hearing  the  directions  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  looking  down  with  full  com- 
mand of  view  upon  the  position  of  an  enemy  invisible 
from  the  low  ground,  he  could  not  but  be  fraught 
with  knowledge  of  almost  immeasurable  worth ;  and 
apparently  the  immediate  interests  of  the  public 
service  required  that  an  eflFort  should  be  made  to 
undo  the  mischief  which  had  been  caused  by  pro- 
vokiBg  his  indignation,  and  endeavouring  to  bring 
him  back  to  such  a  degree  of  composure  as  to  allow 
of  his  imparting  what,  only  a  few  minutes  before,  he 
had  been  hearing  and  seeing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  due  maintenance  of  military  subordination  is,  of 
course,  transcendently  important;  and  it  has  been 
judged,  as  I  learn,  by  men  held  to  be  of  authority  in 
such  matters,  that  after  the  utterance  by  Nolan  of 
his  last  taunting  words,  Lieutenant-General  Lord  Lu- 
can should  have  put  the  captain  imder  arrest.  The 
course  least  susceptible  of  a  rational  defence  was  that 
of  treating  Captain  Nolan's  indignant  apostrophe  as  a 
word  of  command  from  Headquarters,  and  regarding 
the  scornful  gesture  which  accompanied  his  words  as 
a  really  topographical  indication. 

This  last  course,  however,  as  I  understand  him,  is 
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CHAP,  the  one  which  Lord  Lucan  took ;  f or,  as  soon  a^  he 
s-Z:^  had  heard  the  taunting  words,  and  marked  the  insult- 
J^nlde."    ing  gesture,  he  determined  to  govern  his  action,  not 
tfo^*^     exclusively  by  the  written  instructions  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  but  in  part  by  the  angry  and  apparently 
rhetorical  apostrophe  of  the  excited  Captain.    Nay,  in 
spite  of  the  two  written  orders,  one  pointing  to  the 
*  heights,*  and  the  other  to  the  *  guns '  on  those  heights, 
as  the  object  of  the  enterprise,  he  determined  to  fol- 
low what  he  judged  to  be  the  direction  of  Nolan's  out- 
pointed arm  as  a  guiding  indication  of  the  quarter  in 
which  the  attack  should  be  made. 

Dividing  the  Causeway  Heights  (where  Lord  Rag- 
lan desired  to  attack)  from  the  line  of  the  Fedioukine 
Hills  (where  D'AllonviUe  was  destined  to  charge),  there 
opened,  as  we  saw,  that  North  Valley  where  riders 
seeking  their  death — ^without  themselves  being  able 
to  strike  in  attack  or  defence  for  the  first  full  mile  of 
their  road — ^might  nevertheless  run  the  gauntiet  be- 
tween two  prepared  lines  of  fire,  having  always  before 
them  for  a  goal — ^which  some  of  the  survivors  might 
touch — ^the  front  of  a  Eussian  battery,  and  the  whole 
strength  of  Ryjoff's  squadrons.*  Towards  this  valley, 
as  we  saw.  Lord  Lucan  thought  Nolan  was  pointing 
when  he  uttered  his  taunting  apostrophe. 

So  Lord  Lucan  now  proceeded  to  obey  what  he 
judged  to  be  the  meaniag  of  the  '  fourth  order,'  as 
illustrated  by  the  aide-de-camp's  words  and  gesture. 

*  This  statement  is  not  too  extensive ;  for  Jeiopkine's  Lancers  were 
not  under  General  Ryjoff,  the  officer  commanding  the  btdk  of  the  Rus- 
sian cavalry. 
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Believing  that  it  had  really  become  his  duty  to  send  CHAP, 
a  force  down  the  North  Valley,  he  selected  Lord  Car-  -  ^'  - 
digan  and  the  Light  Brigade  as  the  man  and  the  men 
who  must  first  be  offered  up  in  obedience  to  the  sup- 
posed commands  of  Lord  Raglan.  At  a  trot  and 
alone,  he  rode  off  to  the  ground  in  front  of  the  13th 
Light  Dragoons,  where  Lord  Cardigan  sat  in  his 
saddle. 

IX. 

Lord  Lucan  now  personally  imparted  his  resolve  LoidLu- 
to  Lord  Cardigan.     There  ia  some  difference  between  to^rd  " 
the  impressions  that  were  formed  of  this  interview         *^'** 
by  Lord  Lucan  on  the  one  hand  and  Lord  Cardigan 
on  the  other;   Lord  Lucan  believing  that  with  the 

*  fourth  order '  in  his  hand  he  imparted  its  contents, 
or  at  all  events  the  main  tenor  of  it,  to  Lord  Car- 
digan, and  directed  him  ^to  advance,'  without  in 
terms  enjoining  an^  attack;'  whilst  Lord  Cardi- 
gan's  statement  is  that  he  was  ordered  *  to  attack  • 

*  the  Russians  in  the  valley  about  three-quarters  of 

*  a  mile  distant  with  the  13th  Light  Dragoons  and 
'  the  1 7th  Lancers.'  * 

Lord  Lucan's  idea  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 

*  Private  xnemorandum  in  Lord  Cardigan's  handwriting,  and  by  hiin 
forwarded  to  Lord  Raglan  27th  October  1854.  I  prefer  this  to  Lord 
CSardigan's  subeeqnent  account,  as  being  earlier — ^within  two  days  of  the 
battle — and  being  also  a  statement  deliberately  prepared  for  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces.  The  *  three-fonrths  of  a  mile'  was,  of  course, 
estimate  only,  and  it  applied  to  an  extent  of  ground  which  was  reaUy 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  The  two  regiments  which  he  men- 
tions as  those  with  which  he  had  attacked  were  the  troops  constituting 
his  first  line. 


^M 
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CHAP,  direction  of  his  ought  to  have  been  executed  is  as 
follows : — ^He  says :  ^  After  giving  *  to  Lord  Cardi- 
gan the  order  brought  to  me  from  Colonel  t  Airey 
by  Captain  Nolan  I  urged  his  Lordship  to  advance 
steadily,  and  to  keep  his  men  well  in  hand.  |     My 
idea  was  that  he  was  to  use  his  discretion  and  act 
as  circumstances  might  show  themselves ;  my  opin- 
ion  is  that  keeping  his  four  squadrons  under  perfect 
control  he  should  have  halted  them  so  soon  as  he 
found  that  there  was  no  useful  object  to  be  gained, 
but  great  risk  to  be  incurred ;   it  was  clearly  his 
duty  to   have  handled  his   brigade  as  I  did  the 
Heavy  Brigade,  and  so  saved  them  from  much  use- 
less  and  unnecessary  loss/ 
Lord   Cardigan   did  not  so  understand  the  task 
which  was  devolving  upon  him.     From  the  way  in 
which  his  brigade  was  fronting  at  the  time,  he  con- 
sidered that  an  indefinite  order  to  advance  was  an 
order  to  advance  down  the  valley  against  the  far  dis- 
tant guns  and  black  masses  of  cavalry  which  were 
seen  to  be  drawn  up  across  it ;  and  whatever  were 
the  words  really  used.  Lord  Cardigan  certainly  under- 
stood that  without  assailing  either  of  the  enemy's  two 
protruded  columns  he  was  ordered  to  run  the  gauntlet 
l)etween  them  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile, 
with  the  purpose  of  then  charging  the  battery  which 


*  He  does  not  mean  tliat  he  handed  the  paper  to  Lord  Cardigan,  but 
that  he  either  read  it  over  to  him,  or  gave  him  the  tenor  of  it.  Accord- 
ing to  Lord  Cardigan,  no  such  communication  took  place. 

t  He  means  General  Airey. 

X  The  way  in  which  Lord  Lucan  handled  the  Heavy  Brigade  in  the 
North  Valley  will  be  seen  in  a  later  page. 
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crossed  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  and  charging  it  CHAP. 

moreover  in  front.  , 1 

Understanding  that  he  was  thus  instructed,  Lord 
Cardigan  judged  it  right  to  point  out  the  true  import 
of  an  order  to  advance  down  the  valley.  So,  on 
hearing  the  words  of  his  Divisional  General,  he 
brought  down  his  sword  in  salute,  and  answered, 

*  Certainly,  Sir ;  but  allow  me  to  point  out  to  you 

*  that  the  Russians  have  a  battery  in  the  valley  in 
'  our  front,  and  batteries  and  riflemen  on  each  flank.'  * 
Lord  Lucan,  after  first  expressing  his  concurrence  in 
what  he  gathered  to  be  the  tenor  of  Lord  Cardigan's 
observation,  went  on  to  intimate — ^he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  whilst  speaking — *  that  there  was  no  choice 

*  but  to  obey.'  t 

Then,  without  further  question  or  parley.  Lord 
Cardigan  tacitly  signified  his  respectful  submission  to 
orders,  and  began  that  great  act  of  military  obedience 
which  is  enshrined  in  the  memory  of  his  fellow- 
coimtrymen.  He  turned  quietly  to  his  people  and 
said  :  *  The  brigade  wiU  advance  1 ' 

Before  the  two  Generals  parted.  Lord  Lucan 
announced  to  Lord  Cardigan  his  determination  to 
narrow  the  front  of  the  brigade  by  withdrawing  the 
1 1th  Hussars  from  the  first  line,  and  causing  it  to  act 

*  Lord  Lucan's  belief  is  that  Lord  Cardigan's  warning  pointed  only 
to  the  forces  on  the  Fedioukine  Hills,  and  not  to  those  in  front  or  those 
on  the  right  flank. 

t  He  said,  according  to  Lord  Lncan,  '  I  know  it,  but  Lord  Raglan 
*  will  have  it.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  obey.'  According  to  Lord 
Cardigan,  Lord  Lucan  said,  *  I  cannot  help  that ;  it  is  Lord  Raglan's 
'  positive  orders  that  the  Light  Brigade  attacks  immediately.' 
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CHAP,  in  support.      Unless  Lord  Lucan's  memory  deceives 
him,  he  also  enjoined  Lord  Cardigan  ^  to  advance 

*  very  steadily  and  quietly/  and  to  *  keep  his  men  well 

*  in  hand.'  * 
It  has  been  judged,  that  although  the  observation 

ventured  by  Lord  Cardigan  in  answer  to  Lord  Lucan's 
first  words  of  instruction  had  somewhat  the  character 
of  a  remonsteance,  it  stiU  was  amply  warranted  by 
the  occasion ;  and  this,  as  I  gather,  was  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  When  Lord 
Kaglan  gave  the  tenor  of  the  remonstrance  in  a  private 
letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  prefaced 
the  statement  by  saying  that  Lord  Cardigan  was  '  as 

*  brave  as  a  lion.'  t  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  from 
the  moment  in  which  he  learnt  the  nature  of  the 
task  imposed  upon  him  to  the  one  when  he  bowed 
to  authority  and  composedly  accepted  his  martjrrdom, 
Lord  Cardigan's  demeanour  was  faultless. 


X. 


BijBposi- 
tions  for 
the  ad- 
vance 
of  the 
cavaliy 
down  the 
North 
VaUey. 


As  altered  by  Lord  Lucan  at  the  moment  of  direct- 
ing the  advance,  the  disposition  of  the  Light  Brigade 
was  as  follows: — ^The  13th  Light  Dragoons,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Oldham,  and  the  I7th  Lancers, 
commanded  by  Captain  Morris,  were  to  form  the  first 
line;     the   11th    Hussars,   commanded    by  Colonel 

*  I  have  not  ventured  to  put  the  statement  in  an  absolutely  positive 
form,  because  Lord  Cardigan,  I  believe,  has  no  recollection  of  having 
received  this  direction. 

t  Letter  dated  the  28th  of  October  1854.  See  this  letter  in  the 
Appendix. 
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Douglas,  was  ordered  to  follow  in  support ;  *  and  the  CHAP, 
third  line  was  composed  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons 
under  Lord  Greorge  Paget,  and  the  8th  Hussars,  or 
rather,  one  may  say,  the  main  portion  of  it,  under 
Colonel  Shewell.t  Lord  Cardigan,  as  commander  of 
the  whole  brigade,  had  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  first  line.  The  second  line,  consisting  of  only  one 
regiment,  was  commanded  by  Douglas,  its  colonel ;  and 
the  two  regiments  comprising  the  third  line  were  in 
charge  of  Lord  George  Paget.  Each  of  these  regi- 
ments stood  extended  in  line  two  deep.  The  Light 
Cavalry  was  to  be  supported  by  Scarlett's  victorious 
brigade ;  and  with  two  of  Scarlett's  regiments — that 
is,  the  Greys  and  the  Eoyals  brought  forward  in 
advance  of  the  other  regiments  of  Heavy  Dragoons- 
Lord  Lucan  determined  to  be  present  in  person.  We 
shall  have  to  learn  by-and-by  that  there  occurred  a 
conjuncture — ^and  that  too  at  a  cardinal  time — when 
the  link  which  connected  the  two  brigades  was 
haplessly  suflfered  to  break ;  but  nevertheless  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  advance  of  not  only  our  Light 
Cavalry  but  also  our  Heavy  Dragoons  was  meant  to 


*  Before  the  change  thus  oideied  by  Lord  Lucan  the  three  first- 
named  regiments  had  been  aU  in  first  line.  I  speak  of  the  change 
actuaUy  ^ecUdy  and  not  of  the  one  contemplated  by  Lord  Lncan.  He 
meant  to  have  placed  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  in  the  same  alignment  as 
the  11th  Hussars  ;  but  his  orders  to  that  last  purpose  were  never  com- 
municated to  the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  The  order  for  the  11th  Hussars 
to  drop  back  and  act  in  support  was  given  by  Lord  Lucan  in  perBon  to 
Colonel  Douglas. 

t  A  troop  of  the  Bth  Hussars,  commanded  by  Captain  Chetwynd,  had 
been  abstracted  from  the  regiment  to  act  as  escort  to  the  Commander  of 
the  Forces,  and  was  at  the  Headquarters  camp. 
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CHAP,  form  one  operation.     We  shall  find  that  both  of  the 

^J^  brigades  (though  not  in  anything  like  the  same  de- 

gree)  were  exposed  to  the  trials  and  the  losses  which 

the  nature  of  the  onslaught  involved.* 

LoidCar-       Loid  Cardigan  placed   himself  quite  alone  at  a 

hifstoff,    distance  of  about  two  horses'  lengths  in  advance  of 

his  StaflF,  and  some  five  horses'  lengths  in  advance  of 

the  centre  of  his  first  line. 

When  once  a  body  of  cavalry  has  been  launched 
upon  a  course  which  is  to  end  in  attack,  it  has  to  dis- 
pense for  awhile  with  reliance  upon  full,  explicit  orders 
conveyed  by  word  of  mouth ;  and  although  there  may 
come  the  time  when  the  trumpet  shall  be  sounding 
'  the  gaUop/  and  when  afterwards  it  shall  be  sounding 
*  the  charge/  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  troops  of  the 
first  line  obtain  guidance  mainly  by  carefully  watch- 
ing the  leader  who  rides  at  the  head  of  the  force;  and, 
the  empire  of  words  being  thus  superseded  for  the 
time  by  the  signalling,  if  so  one  may  call  it,  which  is 
eflfected  by  the  pace  and  the  position  of  a  single  horse- 
man, it  seems  right,  by  a  kind  of  analogy,  that  one 
who  would  listen  to  the  story  of  a  cavalry  onslaught 
extending  along  a  great  distance  should  be  able — ^as 
well  as  may  be  in  the  mind's  eye — to  see  and  distin- 
guish the  leader.  There  is  the  more  reason  for  this, 
since  it  happens  that  in  the  course  of  the  controversies 

*  The  above  observation  seems  to  be  rendeied  necessary  by  the  not 
unnatural  tendency  to  concentrate  attention  upon  that  part  of  the 
operation  which  was  performed  by  the  Light  Brigade.  Besides  the 
casualties  in  the  Divisional  Staff  which  accompanied  the  Oreys  and  the 
BoyalSy  these  regiments,  as  we  shall  see,  sustained  no  inconsiderable 
losses  whilst  engaged  in  the  duly  of  supporting  the  Light  Brigade. 
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springiiig  out  of  the  Light  Cavalry  charge  there  arose  CHAP, 
a  question  of  mistaken  identity  which  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  upon  Lord  Cardigan's  military  reputation. 
Lord  Cardigan  had  so  good  a  stature  that,  although 
somewhat  long  in  the  fork,  he  yet  sat  rather  tall  in 
the  saddle,  and  notwithstanding  his  fifty-seven  years, 
he  had  a  figure  which  retained  the  slendemess  of  youth. 
His  countenance,  highly  bred  and  of  the  aquihne  cast, 
had  not  been  without  such  humble  share  as  a  mere 
brother  might  be  expected  to  have  of  that  beauty 
which  once  made  famous  the  ancient  name  of  Bru- 
denelL  Far  from  disclosing  the  real  faults  of  his  char- 
acter, the  features  of  the  man  rather  tended  to  con- 
firm  the  first  popular  impression  that  was  created  by 
the  tidings  of  the  Light  Cavalry  charge,  and  to  indicate 
a  nature  which  might  have  in  it  something  of  chival- 
rous, nay  even  Quixotic  exaltation.  His  blue,  frank- 
looking,  genial  eyes  revealed  none  of  the  narrowness 
of  disposition  which  I  have  thought  myself  obliged  to 
ascribe  to  him.  As  might  be  supposed,  he  had  an 
excellent  cavalry  seat,  and  was  erect — ^but  also  stifi* — 
in  the  saddle.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  his  old  regi- 
ment, the  11th  Hussars ;  but  instead  of  dangling  loose 
from  the  shoulders,  his  pelisse — ^richly  burthened  in 
front  with  gold  lace — ^was  worn  closely  put  on  like  a 
coat,  and  did  not  at  aU  break  or  mitigate  the  rigid 
outline  of  his  figure.*  The  charger  he  rode  was  a 
thorough-bred  chestnut,  with  marks  of  a  kind  visible 
from  afar,  which  in  controversy  it  may  be  well  to 

*  In  the  Crimea  at  this  time  the  Huasar  regiments  wore  the  pelisse 
in  the  same  way  as  Lord  Cardigan. 
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Lord  Car- 
digan'B 
impression 
as  to  the 
nature  of 
the  task 
imposed 
upon  him. 


Advance 
of  Lozd 
Cardigan 


remember.  On  the  near  side  before,  as  well  as  on 
the  near  side  behind,  the  horse  had  one  white  leg.* 
In  the  small  group  which  represented  the  Brigade- 
Staff,  Lieutenant  Maxse,  assistant  aide-de-camp,  and 
Sir  George  Wombwell,  extra  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Cardigan,  were,  it  seems,  the  only  officers  presentt 

Although  the  part  of  the  enemy's  line  which  Lord 
Cardigan  meant  to  attack  lay  as  yet  very  distant 
before  him,  it  was  evident,  from  the  position  of  the 
flanking  batteries  betwixt  which  he  must  pass,  that 
his  brigade  would  not  long  be  in  motion  without  in- 
curring a  heavy  fire ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  seems 
to  have  considered  that  almost  from  the  first  his 
advance  was  in  the  nature  of  a  charge. 

Followed  immediately  by  his  first  line,  and,  at  a 
greater  distance,  by  the  other  regiments  of  his  brigade, 

*  Under  the  off  hind  fetlock,  also,  the  horse — ^he  BtiU  sniyiTeSy  or 
did  a  few  months  ago— has  a  stain  of  white,  bat  so  small  as  not  to  be 
visible  from  a  distance.  As  far  as  could  be  seen  by  any  one  on  the 
field  of  battle  not  coming  close  to  the  horse,  he  had  no  white  stains  on 
his  legs,  except  one  high  '  white  stocking '  before  and  another  high 
^  white  stocking'  behind,  both  the  'white  stockings'  being  on  the 
near  side.  General  Liprandi,  when  questioning  English  prisoners 
with  a  view  to  identify  the  English  officer  whom  he  had  seen  galloping 
back,  seems  to  have  spoken  of  the  horse  as  a  chestnut  with  white  heeUy 
only  one  of  the  witnesses  saying  that  the  Russian  General  asked  as  to 
the  rider  of  a  chestnut  with  white  legs. 

t  The  death  of  Captain  Lockwood  (an  excellent  officer,  who  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Cardigan)  has  thrown  difficulty  in  the  way  of  knowing 
where  he  was  at  any  given  period  of  the  combat,  except  its  very  last 
phase  ;  and  there  is  an  idea  (not  confirmed  by  Lord  Cardigan)  that  he 
was  carrying  a  message  from  his  chief  at  the  time  when  the  advance  be- 
gan. Major  Mayow,  the  brigade-major,  had  been  on  the  sick-list,  and 
although,  as  we  shall  leaxn,  he  found  strength  enough  upon  seeing  the 
prospect  of  an  engagement,  to  join  the  brigade  and  take  a  signal  part 
in  the  combat,  he  was  busied,  in  general,  with  the  troops,  and  did  not 
ride  much  with  the  Staff. 
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Lord  Cardigan  moved  forward  at  a  trot,  taking  strictly  CHAP, 
the  direction  in  which  his  troops  before  moving  had  -    ^' 
fronted,  and  making  straight  down  the  valley  towards  u^^ 
the  battery  which  crossed  it  at  the  distance  of  about  ^"8^«- 
a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

Before  Lord  Cardigan  had  ridden  a  hundred  paces  The  ap- 
in  advance,  he  encountered  a  sight  which  fiUed  him  Sf^pSin 
with  anger.     Right  before  him  he  saw  Captain  Nolan  fr^o™ 
audaciously  riding  across  his  front  from  left  to  right ;  Sde!" 
but  not  content  with  a  trespass  which  alone  would 
have  been  shocking  enough  to  Lord  Cardigan's  orderly 
mind.  Captain  Nolan,  turning  round  in  his  saddle, 
was  shouting,  and  waving  his  sword  as  though  he 
would  address  the  brigade.      We  now  know  that 
when  Nolan  thus  strangely  deported  himself,  he  was 
riding  in  a  direction  which  might  weU  give  signifi- 
cance to  his  shouts  and  his  gestures ;  for,  instead  of 
choosing  a  line  of  advance  like  that  pursued  by  Lord 
Cardigan,  he  rode  crossing  the  front  of  the  brigade, 
and  bearing  away  to  the  right  front  of  our  advancing 
squadrons,  as  though  he  would  go  on  to  the  spot  on 
the  Causeway  Heights  where  the  Odessa  regiment 
stood  posted.*    Regarded  in  connection  with  this  sig- 

*  This  diagram,  by  an  officer  who  was  one  of  the  nearest  of  all  the 
observers,  points  ont  the  way  in  which  Nolan's  direction  deviated  from 
that  of  Lord  Cardigan : — 

J-  Lord  Carfltgan.      -^ 
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CHAP,  nificant  fact,  the  anxious  entreaties  which  he  sought  to 
' — ^ — '  express  by  voice  and  by  signs  would  apparently  mean 
babie^b-  Something  like  this — 'You  are  going  quite  wrong! 
ject.  <  You  are  madly  going  down  this  North  Valley  between 

*  flanking  fires,  where  you  won't  have  an  enemy  in 
'  your  front  for  the  next  mile.  This — ^the  way  you 
'  see  me  going — ^this  is  the  direction  to  take  for  doing 
'  what  Lord  Raglan  has  ordered.     Bring  up  the  left 

*  shoulder,  and  incline  to  your  right  as  you  see  me 

*  doing.    This,  this  is  the  way  to  get  at  the  enemy  !'* 

Failing,  however,  to  surmise  that  Nolan's  object 

*  Lord  Cardigan,  however,  in  writing  addressed  to  myself,  has  dis- 
tinctly confirmed  the  statements  which  show  that  Nolan  was  riding 
diagonally  ajcfr(m  the  front  of  the  brigade.  Supposing  my  interpre- 
tation to  be  right,  the  desire  of  an  officer  not  only  to  have  his  chiefs 
order  faithfully  executed,  but  likewise  to  save  our  superb  Light  Bri- 
gade  from  self-destruction,  might  well  excuse  Nolan's  interference  ;  but 
it  may  be  also  observed  that  there  had  obtained  at  our  Headquarters 
a  practice  of  sending  an  officer  of  the  Quartermaster^General's  Staff 
to  guide  Lord  Lucan  (topographically)  in  the  execution  of  the  orders 
entrusted  to  him ;  and  on  that  special  ground,  as  weU  as  for  the  more 
general  reason,  Nolan  might  have  imagined  that  he  was  warranted  in 
trying  to  save  the  brigade  from  the  error  of  taking  a  route  which  he 
knew  to  be  the  wrong  one.  His  attempt  no  doubt  was  made  at  a  very 
late  moment ;  but  I  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Nolan  had  the 
least  idea  of  the  mistake  which  was  about  to  be  perpetrated,  until  he  saw 
the  brigade  begin  to  advance  without  having  first  changed  front  After 
that  (if  my  interpretation  be  right)  he  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  his  efforts 
to  rescue  the  brigade  from  the  error  into  which  he  then  saw  it  falling.  He 
had  just  been  speaking  to  Morris,  announcing  to  him,  in  what  I  under- 
stand to  have  been  a  sufficiently  cool  and  collected  way,  that  he  meant 
to  accompany  the  brigade ;  but  the  moment  the  brigade  began  to  advance 
without  having  first  inclined  its  front  towards  what  Nolan  knew  to  be 
the  true  point  of  attack  he  began  to  move  diagonally  across  the  front,  and 
this  so  fast  and  with  such  appearance  of  excitement — excitement  very 
natural  to  one  who  was  then  in  the  very  act  of  discovering  the  fatal 
error,  and  eagerly  trying  to  stop  it  whilst  yet  it  was  possible  to  do  so-* 
that  Morris  shouted  out  to  him,  *  That  won't  do^  Nolan  !  we've  a  long 
*  way  to  go,  and  must  be  steady.' 
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might  be  that  of  averting  mistake  and  supplying  a  CHAP, 
much-needed  guidance,  Lord  Caxdigan,  at  the  time,  wj^ 
only  saw  in  the  appeal  of  the  aide-de-camp  a  ridicu- 
lous and  unseemly  attempt  to  excite  the  brigade — nay, 
even  to  hurry  it  forward.  Considering,  however,  that 
Nolan  must  have  been  acting  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  enemy's  position,  as  well  as  of  Lord  Raglan's 
true  meaning,  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  appealing 
thus  eagerly  to  our  Light  Cavalry  by  gesture  and 
voice,  he  was  not  only  on  the  right  front  of  our  line, 
but  was  actually  bearing  away  diagonally  in  the  very 
direction  of  the  Causeway  Heights,  there  is  plainly 
more  room  for  surmising  that  the  aide-de-camp's 
anxiety  had  been  roused  by  seeing  our  squadrons 
advance  without  having  first  changed  their  front,  and 
that  what  he  now  sought  was  to  undo  the  mistake  of 
Lord  Lucan,  to  bend  our  troops  from  the  path  which 
led  down  the  fatal  North  Valley,  and  make  them  in- 
cline to  their  right — ^make  them  so  incline  to  their 
right  as  to  strike  the  true  point  of  attack  which  Lord 
Raglan  had  twice  over  assigned. 

But  a  Russian  shell  bursting  on  the  right  front  of  Nolan's 
Lord  Cardigan  now  threw  out  a  fragment  which  met  ^**'' 
Nolan  full  on  the  chest,  and  tore  a  way  into  his  heart. 
The  sword  dropt  from  his  hand ;  but  the  arm  with 
which  he  was  waving  it  the  moment  before  still  re- 
mained high  uplifted  in  the  air,  and  the  grip  of  the 
practised  horseman  remaining  as  yet  unrelaxed  still 
held  him  firm  in  his  saddle.  Missing  the  perfect  hand 
of  his  master,  and  finding  the  accustomed  governance 
now  succeeded  by  dangling  reins,  the  horse  all  at  once 
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wheeled  about,  and  began  to  gallop  back  upon  the 
front  of  the  advancing  brigade.  Then  from  what  had 
been  Nolan — and  his  form  was  still  erect  in  the  saddle, 
his  sword-ann  still  high  in  the  air — ^there  burst  forth 
a  cry  so  strange  and  appalling  that  the  hearer  who 
rode  the  nearest  to  him  has  always  called  it  'un- 
*  earthly/  And  in  truth,  I  imagine,  the  sound  resulted 
from  no  human  will,  but  rather  from  those  spasmodic 
forces  which  may  act  upon  the  bodily  frame  when 
life,  as  a  power,  has  ceased.  The  firm-seated  rider, 
with  arm  uplifted  and  stiff,  could  hardly  be  ranked 
with  th6  living.  The  shriek  men  heard  rending  the 
air  was  scarce  other  than  the  shriek  of  a  corpse.  This 
dead  horseman  rode  on  till  he  had  passed  through  the 
interval  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons.  Then  at  last  he 
dropt  out  of  the  saddle. 

An  officer  of  the  Guards,  who  set  down  at  the  time 
in  his  journal  what  he  had  learnt  of  this  part  of  the 
battle,  went  on  to  say  lightly  in  passing,  that  the 
blame  of  the  error  would  be  laid  upon  Captain  Nolan, 
because  the  Captain  was  dead.  Whether  based  on 
sound  reason  or  not,  the  prophecy  was  amply  fulfilled. 
None,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  yet  questioned  that,  when 
wrought  into  anger  by  the  reception  given  to  Lord 
Raglan's  order,  the  aide-de-camp  was  guilty  of  a  high 
military  offence  —  the  offence  of  openly  taunting  a 
general  officer  in  front  of  his  troops ;  and  the  limit 
of  the  evil  thus  done  will  never  be  measured,  for  no 
man  can  reckon  and  say  how  much  an  insulting  apos- 
trophe may  have  tended  to  disturb  the  judgment  of 
the  Lieutenant-General  upon  whom  at  that  moment 
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the  fate  of  our  cavalry  was  depending ;  but  when  this  CHAP, 
has  been  fireely  acknowledged,  it  is  hard  to  see  any 
other  or  heavier  share  of  the  blame  that  can  justly  be 
charged  against  Nolan's  memory.  The  notion  of  his 
not  understanding  the  order  he  brought,  the  notion 
of  his  mistaking  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  unoccupied 
valley  for  those  occupied  heights  which  our  cavalry 
was  to  try  to  recover,  the  notion  of  his  seeking  to 
annul  Lord  Eaglan's  order  in  regard  to  the  captured 
guns,  the  notion  of  his  intending  (by  a  taunt  and  an 
outpointed  hand)  to  send  our  troops  down  the  North 
Valley — ^all  these,  it  would  seem,  for  reasons  already 
disclosed,  are  too  grossly  improbable  to  be  worthy  of 
acceptance ;  and  tmless  error  lurks  in  fair  inference,  he 
was  in  the  very  act  of  striving  to  bend  the  advance  of 
our  squadrons,  and  bring  them  to  the  true  point  of 
attack,  when  death  came  and  ended  his  yearnings  for 
the  glory  of  the  cavalry  arm. 


The  shell  which  slew  Nolan  was  the  first,  I  believe, 
of  the  missiles  which  our  squadrons,  now  advancing, 
encountered ;  and  the  gunners  on  the  Fedioukine  Hills 
were  still  only  awakening-awakening  almost  incredu- 
lously — ^to  the  singular  occasion  which  their  foe  seemed 
coining  to  oflfer  them,  when — unknown  at  the  time  to 
our  people — a  movement  was  made  by  the  Russians,  Movement 

•     IT*  on  the  part 

which  shows  with  how  sound  a  judgment  Lord  Raglan  of  the  ene- 
had  acted  when  he  ordered,  and  ordered  twice  over,  shows  the 
the  advance  of  our  cavalry.  aptation  of 

In  both  of  the  two  last  orders,  as  we  saw,  the  posi- 
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CHAP,  tion  of  the  enemy  on  the  Causeway  Heights  was 
.     ^'  ,f  assigned  as  the  ground  which  our  horsemen  should 
ten  oiSere  eudeavour  to  win ;  and  although  our  Light  Cavalry, 
^n^oT   ^^^  advancing  at  a  trot,  had  been  launched  from 
the  hour.    ^^  £j.g^  ^^  ^  wToug  direction,  yet  the  ulterior  pur- 
pose of  pushing  the  attack  down  the  valley  had  not 
yet  so  developed  itself  as  to  be  discernible  by  the 
enemy.     To  him  for  the  moment,  and  until  our  troops 
had  moved  down  a  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  yards, 
this  superb  advance  of  our  cavalry  was  so  far  similar 
to  the  advance  which  Lord  Raglan  had  directed,  and 
which  Liprandi  was  plainly  expecting,  that  at  the 
mere  sight  of  our  squadrons  there  began  to  take  place, 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  that  very  surrender  of 
ground — ^nay,  that  very  surrender  of  captured  guns — 
which  Lord  Raglan  had  expected  to  obtain  when  he 
sent  down  his  third  and  fourth  orders.     The  weak  and 
protruding  column  of  infantry  by  which  Liprandi  had 
hitherto  clung  to  the  line  of  the  Causeway  Heights, 
and  of  the  captured  redoubts,  began  all  at  once  to 
curl  up.   As  already  we  know,  the  head  of  that  column 
was  formed  by  the  Odessa  Regiment,  a  force  numbering 
four  battalions,  which  stood  drawn  up  on  the  heights 
near  the  Arabtabia  Redoubt*  Well,  upon  the  approach 
of  our  Light  Brigade  those  battalions  at  once  fell 
back,  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  Arabtabia,  retreated 
to  such  a  distance  as  to  be  a  good  way  in  the  rear  of 
even  the  Redoubt  'Number  Two,'  and  threw  them- 
selves at  length  into  hollow  squares,  thereby  ap- 
parently indicating  that  they  expected  the  triumphant 

*  Otherwise  caUed  the  'Number  Three '  Redoubt. 
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advance  of  our  squadrons  along  the  very  route  which  CHAP. 
Lord  Eaglan  had  assigned,  and  that,  so  far  at  least 
as  concerned  the  westernmost  portion  of  Liprandi's 
morning  conquest,  they  had  no  mind  to  obstruct  our 
cavahy  in  its  task  of  effecting  a  recapture,*  It  would 
be  hardly  an  overstrained  use  of  language  to  say  that 
wiU,outle.rmg  Nolan,  or  .eemg  oj^  ho  Lki. 
the  Eussians  understood  Lord  Eaglan^s  order,  and 
(until  they  saw  it  annulled  by  the  advance  of  our 
troops  down  the  valley)  were  full  ready  to  conform  to 
its  pressure. 

Even  at  this  late  moment,  and  after  all  the  miscon- 
ception that  had  occurred,  if  Lord  Lucan  had  turned 
at  last  in  the  direction  assigned  to  him  by  his  written 
orders,  he  would  have  found  himself  master  at  once  of 
two  out  of  the  seven  captured  guns,  with  (apparently) 
a  rich  opportunity  of  not  only  securing  the  ulterior 
recovery  of  the  two  other  lost  redoubts  and  the  five 
other  English  guns,  but  also  inflicting  upon  Liprandi 

*  In  General  Todleben'a  plan — ^not  in  the  text  of  hia  book^tliiB  re- 
treat of  the  Odessa  Regiment  upon  the  approach  of  our  Light  Brigade 
is  faithfully  recorded  ;  but  the  *  Legende'  of  the  official  'Atlas  de  la 
Querre  d'Orient,'  which  discloses  a  great  amount  of  caieful  labour  and 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  officers  who  undertook  to  record  and  illustrate 
the  Russian  movements  at  Balaclava,  has  put  the  same  fact  into  words  ; 
and  as  I  consider  that  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  Odessa  Regiment 
is  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  could  well  be  furnished  of  the  sound 
judgment  with  which  Lord  Raglan  acted  when  he,  twice  over,  ordered 
his  cavalry  to  advance  to  the  line  of  the  redoubts,  I  venture  to  give  the 
passage :  '  A  Tapproche  de  la  cavalerie  l^^re  Anglaise,  le  regiment 
'  d'Odessa  a  quitt^  sa  position  pr^  de  la  Redoute  No.  4  [t.e.,  in  front  of 
*  the  Redoubt  No.  3,  see  the  plan].  Ses  battaiUons  se  sont  form^  en  caM 
'plusenarriire.'  See  the  plan.  Of  course  I  am  not  entitled  to  quote  the 
French  Atlas  as  an  authoritative  record  of  Russian  movements,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  the  statement  is  in  strict  accordance  with  Todleben*s  pkn. 
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CHAP,  a  calamitous  defeat ;  *  for  although  the  enemy's  right 
wing  was  untouched,  and  although,  towards  his  left, 
he  still  held  his  ground  from  Eamara  to  the  second 
redoubt,  yet  the  means  on  which  he  had  relied  for 
connecting  the  head  of  his  column  with  the  troops  of 
General  Jabrokritsky  had  been  ruined  by  the  defeat 
of  his  cavalry  at  the  hands  of  Scarlett's  dragoons. 
His  grasp  of  the  field  was  relaxing;  and  indeed  it 
could  hardly  be  otherwise,  for  now  that  the  Allies  in 
force  were  completing  their  descent  into  the  plain  of 
Balaclava,  Liprandi's  continued  obtrusion  of  troops  in 
the  direction  of  the  Causeway  Heights  was  no  longer 
warranted  by  his  relative  strength. 


Gradual         At  first,  as  was  natural,  the  enemy's  gunners  and 

a  w^^cmo  St 

oftheRus-  riflemen  were  so  far  taken  by  surprise,  as  to  be 

&^r.  hardly  in  readiness  to  seize  the  opportunity  which 

w^df       Lord  Cardigan  was  presenting  to  them ;  and  indeed 

Brigad^*   for  some  time,  the  very  extravagance  of  the  opera- 

i^^thfm.    ti^^  masked  its  character  from  the  intelligence  of  the 

enemy,  preventing  him  from  seeing  at  once  that  it 

must  result  from  some  stupendous  mistake ;  but  the 

Russians  at  length  perceived  that  the  distance  between 

our  Heavy  Brigade  and  Lord  Cardigan's  squadrons  was 

every  moment  increa^ng,  and  that,  whatever  might 

be  the  true  meaning  of  the  enterprise  in  which  our 

Light  Cavalry  had  engaged,  the  red  squadrons  were 

not  under  orders  to  give  it  that  kind  of  support  which 

*  That  men  may  judge  how  (ax  sucli  a  surmiee  may  be  warranted,  I 
invite  an  examination  of  the  accompanying  plan. 
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the  Englishman  calls  *  thoroughgoing/  This  once  CHAP, 
understood,  the  enemy  had  fair  means  of  inferring  ^• 
that  the  phenomenon  of  ten  beautiful  squadrons  mov- 
ing down  the  North  Valley  in  well-ordered  lines,  was 
not  the  commencement  of  anything  like  a  general 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  and  might  prove, 
after  all,  to  be  hardly  the  result  of  design.  Accord- 
ingly, with  more  or  less  readiness,  the  forces  on  the 
Causeway  Heights,  the  forces  on  the  Fedioukine  Hills, 
and  the  twelve-gun  battery  which  crossed  the  lower 
end  of  the  valley,  became  all  prepared  to  inflict  upon 
our  Light  Cavalry  the  consequences  of  the  fault  which 
propelled  it.  It  is  true  that  the  mahi  body  of  the 
Russian  cavahy,  drawn  up  in  rear  of  the  confronting 
battery,  had  been  cowed  by  the  result  of  its  encounter 
with  Scarlett's  dragoons;  but,  when  that  has  been 
acknowledged  as  a  qualification  of  what  is  coming, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle 
in  which  our  cavalry  moved,  were  not  only  lined  with 
Eussiaaxs;  but  with  Russians  standing  firm  to  their 
duty. 

Soon,  the  fated  advance  of  the  Light  Brigade  had 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  begin  to  disclose  its  strange 
purpose  —  the  purpose  of  making  straight  for  the 
far  distant  battery  which  crossed  the  foot  of  the 
valley,  by  passing  for  a  mile  between  two  Russian 
forces,  and  this  at  such  ugly  distance  from  each  as 
to  allow  of  our  squadrons  going  down  under  a  doubly 
flanking  fire  of  round-shot,  grape,  and  rifle-balls,  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  yet  doing  any  manner  of  harm 
to  their  assailants.     Then,  from  the  slopes  of  the 
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CHAP.  Causeway  Heights  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Fediou- 
' — ^ — '  kine  Hills  on  the  other,  the  Eussian  artillery  brought 
ffi^pened  1*^  power  to  bear  right  and  left,  with  an  efl&ciency 
aS^dng  every  moment  increasing ;  and  large  numbers  of  rifle- 
fiSmlwth  °^^^  ^^  ^'^  slopes  of  the  Causeway  Heights  who  had 
^°^       been  placed  where  they  were  in  order  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  Russian  battalions,  found  means  to  take 
their  part  in  the  work  of  destroying  our  horsemen. 
Whilst  Lord  Cardigan  and  his  squadrons  rode  thus 
under  heavy  cross-fire,  the  visible  object  they  had 
straight  before  them  was  the  white  bank  of  smoke, 
from  time  to  time  pierced  by  issues  of  flame,  which 
marks  the  site  of  a  battery  in  action ;    for  in  truth 
the  very  goal  that  had  been  chosen  for  our  devoted 
squadrons — a  goal  rarely  before  assigned  to  cavalry — 
was  the  front  of  a  battery — the  front  of  that  twelve- 
gun  battery,  with  the  main  body  of  the   Eussian 
cavalry  in  rear  of  it,  which  crossed  the  lower  end  of 
the  valley ;    and  so   faithful,  so  resolute,  was  Lord 
Cardigan  in  executing  this  part  of  what  he  under- 
stood  to  be  his  appointed  task,  that  he  chose  out  one 
of  the  guns  which  he  judged  to  be  about  the  centre 
of  the  battery,  rode  straight  at  its  fire,  and  made  this, 
from  first  to  last,  his  sole  guiding  star. 
Officers  With  the  two  regiments  constituting  the  first  line, 

with  the  there  rode  the  following  ofl&cers  :  Besides  Captain 
mentsof  Oldham,  the  oflBcer  commanding  the  13th  Light 
line.  Dragoons,   the    oflScers  with  the    regiment  were — 

Captain  Goad,  Captain  Jenyns,  Captain  Tremayne, 
Lieutenant  Percy  Smith  (acting  Adjutant),  Lieutenant 
Edward    Lennox   Jervis,   Comet   Montgomery,  and 
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Comet  Chamberlayne ;  whilst  with  the  17th  Lancers  CHAP, 
there  were  Captain  Morris  (in  command  of  the  ^ — ^ — ' 
regiment),  Captain  Robert  White,  Captain  Winter, 
Captain  Webb,  Captain  Godfrey  Morgan,  Lieutenant 
Thomson,  Lieutenant  Sir  William  Gordon,  Lieutenant 
Hartopp,  Lieutenant  Chadwick  (Adjutant),  Cornet 
Wombwell,*  and  Comet  Cleveland. 

Pressing  always  deeper  and  deeper  into  this  pen  of  CoDtinued 
fire,  the  devoted  brigade,  with  Lord  Cardigan  still  at  the  b^-^  ^ 
its  head,  continued  to  move  down  the  valley.  The  ^*  ®' 
fire  the  brigade  was  incurring  had  not  yet  come  to  be 
of  that  crashing  sort  which  mows  down  half  a  troop 
in  one  instant,  and  for  some  time  a  steady  pace  was 
maintained.  As  often  as  a  horse  was  killed,  or  dis- 
abled, or  deprived  of  the  rider,  his  fall,  or  his  plunge, 
or  his  imgovemed  pressure,  had  commonly  the  efiect 
of  enforcing  upon  the  neighbouring  chargers  more  or 
less  of  lateral  movement,  and  in  this  way  there  was 
occasioned  a  slight  distension  of  the  rank  in  which 
the  casualty  had  occurred ;  but,  in  the  next  instant, 
when  the  troopers  had  ridden  clear  of  the  disturbing 
cause,  they  closed  up,  and  rode  on  in  a  line  as  even 
as  before,  though  reduced  by  the  loss  just  sustained. 
The  movement  occasioned  by  each  casualty  was  so 
constantly  recurring,  and  so  constantly  followed  by 
the  same  process, — the  process  of  re-closing  the  ranks, 
that,  to  distant  observers,  the  alternate  distension  and 
contraction  of  the  line  seemed  to  have  the  precision 

*  Wombwell,  though  near  his  own  regiment — being  on  its  right 
flank  —  was  not  doing  duty  with  it,  because  as  we  saw  he  was  on 
Lord  Caxdigan*s  Staff. 
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CHAP,  and  sameness  which  belong  to  mechanic  contrivance. 

v_v^ — '  Of  these  distant  observers  there  was  one — and  that 
too  a  soldier — ^who  so  felt  to  the  heart  the  true  import 
of  what  he  saw  that,  in  a  paroxysm  of  admiration 
and  grief,  he  bm^t  into  tears.  In  well-maintained 
order,  but  growing  less  every  instant,  our  squadrons 
still  moved  down  the  valley. 

The  pace.  Their  pacc  for  some  time  was  firmly  governed. 
When  horsemen,  too  valorous  to  be  thinking  of  flight, 
are  brought  into  straits  of  this  kind,  their  tendency 
is  to  be  gaUoping  swiftly  forward,  each  man  at  the 
greatest  pace  he  can  exact  from  his  own  charger,  thus 
destroying,  of  course,  the  formation  of  the  line ;  but 
Lord  Cardigan's  love  of  strict,  uniform  order  was  a 
propensity  having  all  the  force  of  a  passion ;  and  as 
long  as  it  seemed  possible  to  exert  authority  by  voice 
or  by  gesture,  the  leader  of  this  singular  onset  was 

Thus  when  Captain  White,  of  the  I7th  Lancers 
(who  commanded  the  squadron  of  direction),  became 

*  anxious,*  as  he  frankly  expressed  it,  '  to  get  out  of 

*  such  a  murderous  fire,  and  into  the  guns,  as  being 
'  the  best  of  the  two  evils,*  and  endeavouring,  with 

that  view,  to  *  force  the  pace,*  pressed  forward  so  | 

much  as  to  be  almost  alongside  of  the  chiefs  bridle-  « 

Lord  Car-  arm.  Lord  Cardigan  checked  this  impatience  by  laying 
[id  way    his  sword  across  the  Captain's  breast,  telling  him  at 


the  bri-      the  same  time  not  to  try  to  force  the  pace,  and  not  to 

«^*-        be  riding  before  the  leader  of  the  brigade.    Otherwise 

than  for  this.  Lord  Cardigan,  from  the  first  to  the  last 

of  the  onset,  did  not  speak  nor  make  sign.     Biding 


"  t 
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*ai^t  <a>d  erect,  he  never  onee  turned  in  his  «ddle  0  B  A  P. 

with  the  object  of  getting  a  glance  at  the  state  of  the  v— ^,,1 » 

squadrons  which  foUowed  him;  and  to  this  rigid 
abstinence— giving  proof,  as  such  abstinence  did,  of  an 
unbending  resolve — ^it  was  apparently  owing  that  the 
brigade  never  feU  into  doubt  concerning  its  true  path 
of  duty,  never  wavered  (as  the  best  squadrons  will,  if 
the  leader,  for  even  an  instant,  appears  tb  be  uncertain 
of  purpose),  and  was  guiltless  of  even  inclining  to  any 
default  except  that  of  failing  to  keep  down  the  pace. 

So  far  as  concerned  the  first  line,  this  task  was  inci^aabg 
now  becoming  more  and  more  difficult     When  the  ^"^'^ 
13th  Light  Dragoons  and    the   l7th   Lancers   had  uiei^TO^ 
passed  so  far  down  the  valley  as  to  be  under  ef-  Jfn^®     * 
fective  fire  from  the  guns  in  their  front,  as  weU  as 
from  the  flanks  right  and  left,  their  lines  were  so  state  of 
torn,  so  crueUy  reduced  in  numbers,  as  to  be  hardly  iine. 
any  longer  capable  of  retaining  the  corporate  life  or 
entity  of  the  regiment,  the  squadron,  the  troop ;  and 
these  aggregates  began  to  resolve  themselves  into  their 
component  elements — ^that  is,  iato  brave,  eager  horse- 
men, growing  fiercely  impatient  of  a  trial  which  had 
thus  long  denied  them  their  vengeance,  and  longing  to 
close  with  all  speed  upon  the  guns  which  had  shattered 
their  ranks.     The  troopers  here  and  there  could  no 
longer  be  restoined  from  darting  forward  in  front  of 
the  officers ;  and  tiie  moment  this  licence  obtained,  the 
ceremonious  advance  of  the  line  was  soon  changed  to  an 
ungovemed  onset.     The  racing  spirit  broke  out,  some 
striving  to  outride  their  comrades,  some  determining 
not  to  be  passed. 
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CHAP.       In  the  course  of  the  advance,  Lieutenant  Maxse, 

v_^! '  Lord  Cardigan's  second  aide-de-camp,  was  wounded ; 

k^Lord  ^"  and  when  the  line  had  come  down  to  within  about  a 
wBi^nS^ '  hundred  yards  of  the  guns.  Sir  George  Wombwell, 
^**^  the  extra  aide-de-camp,  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  We  shall  afterwards  see  that  this  last  casualty- 
did  not  end  the  part  which  Wombwell  was  destined 
to  take  in  the  battle ;  but  for  the  moment,  of  course, 
it  disabled  him,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  Staff- 
oflScer  in  the  immediate  personal  following  of  the 
General  who  led  the  brigade. 
Continued  But  although  he  rode  singly,  and  although,  as  we 
Lord  Car-  havc  sccn,  he  rigidly  abstained  from  any  retrogade 
hisfiiBt  glance.  Lord  Cardigan,  of  course,  might  infer  from 
the  tramp  of  the  regiments  close  following,  and 
from  what  (without  turning  in  his  saddle)  he  could 
easily  see  of  their  flanks,  that  the  momentum  now 
gathered  and  gathering  was  too  strong  to  be  mode- 
rated by  a  commander ;  and,  rightly  perhaps  avoid- 
ing the  eflFort  to  govern  it  by  voice  or  by  gesture, 
he  either  became  impatient  himself,  and  drew  the 
troops  on  more  and  more  by  first  increasing  his 
own  speed,  or  else  yielded  (under  necessity)  to  the 
impatience  of  the  now  shattered  squadrons,  and  closely 
adjusted  his  pace  to  the  flow  of  the  torrent  behind 
him.  In  one  way  or  in  the  other,  a  right  distance 
was  always  maintained  between  the  leader  and  his 
first  line.  As  before,  when  advancing  at  a  trot,  so 
now,  whilst  flinging  themselves  impetuously  deep  into 
the  jaws  of  an  army,  these  two  regiments  of  the  first 
line  still  had  in  their  front  the  same  rigid  hussar 
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for  their  guide,  still  kept  their  eyes  fastened  on  the  CHAP. 

crimson-red  overalls  and  the  white  near  hind-leg  of  , ^ 

the  chestnut  which  showed  them  the  straight,  honest 
way — ^the  way  down  to  the  mouths  of  the  guns.* 

Lord  Cardigan  insists  that  he  was  not  the  originator 
of  the  high  speed  which  they  reached  in  this  part  of 
their  onset ;  whilst  some,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that 
the  squadrons  never  ceased  from  their  duty  of  studi- 
ously watching  the  leader,  and  that  the  swiftness  of 
Lord  Cardigan  was  the  cause  which  hurried  forward 
the  line.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is  intermediate ;  for  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  rapid  pace  of  the  leader, 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  squadrons  behind  him,  were 
causes  which  acted  and  reacted  alternately  the  one 
on  the  other ;  but  with  whomsoever  originating,  and 
whether  dictated  by  a  sound  warlike  judgment,  or  by 
mere  himian  instinct,  the  desire  to  move  more  and 
more  swiftly  was  not  unwarranted.  Even  at  the  cost 
of  sacrificing  military  order,  for  the  moment,  it  was 
seemingly  wise,  after  all,  in  the  straits  to  which  our 
squadrons  had  been  brought,  to  let  every  man  close 
upon  the  battery  with  all  the  speed  he  could  gather.t 

Alone,  in  a  sense,  though  close  followed,  and  with 
no  regimental  labour  on  his  hands.  Lord  Cardigan 
had  more  leisure  for  thought  than  the  chief  part  of 
those  he  was  leading ;  and  for  that  reason  simply,  if 

*  The  chestnut  had  two  *  white  stockings,'  both  rather  high  up  the 
leg.  Both  these  '  white  stockings'  were  on  the  near  side,  and  to  people 
following  Lord  Cardigan  the  white  stocking  behind  was,  of  course,  the 
one  which  most  caught  the  eje. 

t  This  I  understand  to  be  an  opinion  now  recognised  as  sound  by 
officers  most  competent  to  judge. 
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CHAP,  not  for  any  other,  there  is  an  interest  in  hearing 
him  say  how  it  fared  with  him  mentally  at  the  time 
of  undergoing  this  trial  He  has  not  been  reluctant 
to  disclose  the  tenor  of  the  ideas  which  possessed 
themselves  of  his  mind  whilst  he  thus  led  his  troops 
down  the  valley.  From  moment  to  moment  he  was 
an  expectant  of  death ;  and  it  seems  that  death  by 
some  cannon-ball  dividing  his  body  was  the  manner 
of  coming  to  an  end  which  his  fancy  most  constantly 
harboured ;  but  there  is  a  waywardness  in  the  human 
mind  which  often  prevents  it  from  laying  a  full 
stress  on  any  one  thought,  however  momentous ;  and 
despite  the  black  prospect  of  what  the  next  moment 
might  bring,  Lord  Cardigan — not  knowing  that  his 
anger  was  with  the  dead — still  dwelt,  as  he  rode,  on 
the  incident  which  had  marked  the  commencement  of 
the  advance — stiU  raged,  and  raged  against  Nolan  for 
having  ridden  in  front  of  him,  for  having  called  out 
to  his  troops.*  By  thus  affording  distraction  to  one 
who  supposed  himself  doomed,  hot  anger  for  once,  it 
would  seem,  did  the  work  of  faith  and  philosophy. 

Lord  Cardigan  and  his  first  line  had  come  down  to 
within  about  eighty  yards  of  the  mouths  of  the  guns, 
when  the  battery  delivered  a  fire  from  so  many  of  its 
pieces  at  once  as  to  constitute  almost  a  salvo.    Numbers 


*  The  accuracy  of  Lord  Caidigan^s  impression  as  to  the  thought 
chiefly  occupying  his  mind  at  this  time  is  confirmed  by  what  we  know 
from  other  sources  of  the  first  utterances  to  which  he  gave  vent  after 
coming  out  of  the  charge.  No  one  was  more  struck  than  Lord  Cardigan 
was  by  the  strange  and  <  unearthly '  shriek  which  Nolan  had  uttered ; 
.but  oddly  enough,  he  failed  to  infer  that  the  cry  was  one  immediately 
preceding  death. 
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and  numbers  of  saddles  were  emptied,  and  along  its  C  H  A  P. 
whole  length  the  line  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons  and 
17th  Lancers  was  subjected  to  the  rending  perturbance 
that  must  needs  be  created  in  a  body  of  cavalry  by 
every  man  who  falls  slain  or  wounded,  by  the  sinking 
and  the  plunging  of  every  horse  that  is  killed  or 
disabled,  and  again  by  the  wild,  piteous  intrusion  of 
the  riderless  charger  appalled  by  his  sudden  freedom 
coming  thus  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  and  knowing  not 
whither  to  rush,  unless  he  can  rejoin  his  old  troop, 
and  wedge  himself  into  its  ranks.  It  is  believed  by 
Lord  Cardigan  that  this  was  the  time  when,  in  the  13th 
Light  Dragoons,  Captain  Oldham,  the  commander  of 
the  regiment,  and  Captain  Goad,  and  Comet  Mont- 
gomery, and,  in  the  1 7th  Lancers,  Captain  Winter  * 
and  Lieutenant  Thomson,  were  killed — ^when  Captain 
Robert  White  and  Captain  Webb  and  Lieutenant  Sir 
William  Gordon  were  struck  down.t  The  survivors 
of  the  first  line  who  remained  undisabled  were  feeble 
by  this  time,  in  numbers  scarce  more  than  some 
fifty  or  sixty; J  and  the  object  they  rode  at  was  a 

*  Captain  Winter  about  this  time  was  seen  alive  and  in  his  saddle, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  he  had  then  already  received  his  mortal 
wound. 

t  Sir  William  Gordon  survived  and  recovered,  but  afterwards  re- 
tired from  active  service.  I  have  heard  that  he  was  an  ofScer  of  great 
ability,  with  an  enthusiastic  zeal  for  his  profession ;  and  his  retirement 
has  been  quoted  to  me  by  cavalry  men  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  the  perverse  arrangements  of  our  military  system  tend  to  drive 
able  men  from  the  service.  It  seems  that  (upon  principles  analogous 
to  those  adopted  by  the  trades-unions)  the  sacred  rights  of  mediocrity 
are  maintained  with  a  firmness  which  too  often  defeats  the  patient 
ambition  of  a  highly  gifted  soldier. 

%  The  grounds  of  this  necessarily  rough  computation  are,  1st,  the 
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CHAP,  line  of  twelve  guns  close  supported  by  the  main  body 
of  the  Russian  cavaby,  whilst  on  their  right  flank  as 
weU  as  on  their  left,  there  stood  a  whole  mile's  length 
of  hostile  array,  comprisiDg  horse,  foot,  and  artiUery. 
But  by  virtue  of  innate  warlike  passion — ^the  gift,  it 
would  seem,  of  high  Heaven  to  chosen  races  of  men — 
the  mere  half  of  a  hundred,  carried  straight  by  a  reso- 
lute leader,  were  borne  on .  against  the  strength  of  the 
thousands.  The  few,  in  their  pride,  claimed  dominion: 
Rushing  clear  of  the  havoc  just  wrought,  and  with 
Cardigan  still  untouched  at  their  head,  they  drove 
thundering  into  the  smoke  which  enfolded  both  the 
front  of  the  battery  and  the  masses  of  horsemen 
behind  it 


The  ad-  Whilst  the  first  line  thus  moved  in  advance,  it  was 

the  three    foUowcd,  at  a  somcwhat  less  pace,  by  the  three  regi- 

acSB^^Si    ments  which  were  to  act  in  support.      The  officers 

Bupport.     present  with  these  regiments — I  take  them  from  left 

Officers      to  right — wcrc  as  foUows :  With  the  11th  Hussars, 

with  the     besides  Colonel  Douglas  who  commanded  the  regi- 

Bars.  ment,  there  rode  Captain  Edwin  Cook,  Lieutenant 

Trevelyan,  Lieutenant  Alexander  Dunn,  Lieutenant 

Roger  Palmer,  and  George  Powell  Houghton.     With 

With  the    the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  besides  Lord  George  Paget 

Dragoons,  who  Commanded  the  regiment,  there  were  present 

Major    Halkett,   Captain  Alexander    Low,   Captain 

George  John  Brown,  Captain  Portal,  Captain  Hut- 

Btrength  of  the  two  regiments  as  ascertained  at  the  muster  after  the 
battle ;  and  Sd,  the  absence  of  proofs  showing  that  anj  numerous  casu- 
alties occurred  in  these  two  regiments  at  a  later  moment 
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ton,  Lieutenant  Sparke,  Lieutenant  Hedworth  Jolliffe,  CHAP. 
Comet  Wykeham  Martin,   Comet  William  Affleck  ^     /  .,> 
King,  and  Comet  Edward  Warwick  Hunt     With 
the  8th  Hussars  (which  had  only  three  of  its  troops  With  the 
present)  there  rode,  besides   Colonel    Shewell  who 


commanded  the  regiment,  Major  de  Salis,  Captain 
Tomkinson,  Lieutentant  Seager  (the  Adjutant),  Lieu- 
tenant Clutterbuck,  Lieutenant  Lord  Viscount  Fitz- 
gibbon,  Lieutenant  Phillips^  Comet  Heneage,  Cornet 
Clowes,  and  Comet  William  Mussenden. 

Of  the  regiments  thus  acting  in  support  the  fore- 
most was  the  1 1th  Hussara    In  obedience  to  the  order  The  order 
personally  delivered  to  Colonel  Douglas  by  Lord  Lu-  the  •  tup- 
can,  the  regiment  had  altered  its  relative  position ;  ^Swioed. 
and,  instead  of  forming  the  left  of  the  first  line,  it 
now  advanced  in  support  of  the  I7th  Lancers.    Next 
came  Lord  George  Paget's  regiment,  the  4th  Light 
Dragoons.    Whilst  entrasting  to  Lord  George  Paget 
the  charge  of  what  he  had  intended  to  be  his  second 
line — that  is,  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  and  the  8th  Hus- 
sars— ^Lord  Cardigan  had  said,  with  what  was  taken 
to  be  a  somewhat  marked  emphasis,  ^  I  expect  your 

*  best  support;  mind.  Lord  George,  your  best  support  1' 
Lord  George  said,  *  Of  course,  my  lord,  you  shall  have 

*  my  best  support ; '  but  the  eager  injunction  he  had 
received  so  continued  to  ring  in  his  ears  during  the 
critical  minutes  which  followed,  that  he  was  more 
careful  to  keep  near  the  first  line  than  to  preserve 
his  connection  with  the  8th  Hussars.  His  order  to 
the  8th  Hussars  had  been,  '  4th  Light  Dragoons  will 
'  direct  /  and  this  order  of  course,  if  obeyed,  would 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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CHAP,  have  sufficiently  maintained  the  connection  between 
the  two  regiments;  but  the  instruction,  it  would 
seem,  had  not  been  effectually  heard,  or,  at  all  events, 
was  not  kept  in  mind;  for  the  officers  of  the  8th 
Hussars  apparently  entertained  a  belief  that  theirs 
was  the  directing  regiment  of  the  line  in  which  it 
had  to  act.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that 
Colonel  Shewell  was  most  resolute  in  keeping  down 
the  pace  of  the  regiment,  and  would  not  allow  it  to 
assume  the  same  speed  as  the  4th  Light  Dragoons. 
Also  it  happened,  from  some  unknown  cause,  that  the 
regiment  bore  more  towards  its  right  than  did  the 
4th  Light  Dragoons ;  and  from  the  difference  of  pace 
thus  combined  with  the  difference  of  direction,  it  re- 
sulted that  both  the  interval  and  the  distance  which 
separated  the  two  regiments  were  suffered  to  be 
continually  increasing.  For  some  time  Lord  George 
Paget  laboured  with  voice  and  gesture  to  call  on, 
and  call  in  to  his  side  the  diverging  regiment ;  and 
it  seems  that  he  despatched  a  message  to  Colonel 
Shewell  with  the  same  object;  but  his  efforts  were 
vain ;  and  presently  the  increasing  pace  of  the  first 
line  made  him  give  his  whole  care  to  the  duty  of 
following  it  with  a  sufficient  closeness ;  for  the  sound 
of  that  *  Mind,  Lord  Greorge,  your  best  support  1 '  still 
haimted  his  memory,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was  no  evil  so  great  as  the  evil  of  lagging  behind. 

Nor  was  the  task  of  bringing  and  keeping  the  regi- 
ment to  the  pace  of  the  first  line  so  easy  as  it  might 
seem  at  first  sight;  for  the  squadron-leaders,  being 
both  of  them  men  of  singular  firmness,  would  not  suf- 
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fer  themselves  nor  their  troops  to  be  hurried  by  stress  CHAR 
of  fire,  nor  even  by  the  impatience  of  their  chief ;  and 
therefore,  whilst  Lord  Greorge  was  laboming  to  force 
the  pace,  and  from  time  to  time  crying  *  Keep  up  !* 
the  two  imperturbable  squadron-leaders  so  ignored 
any  difference  there  might  be  for  such  purpose  be- 
tween wearisome  practice  at  home  and  desperate  ser- 
vice in  battle,  that  without  remission  or  indulgence 
the  teachings  of  Hounslow  Heath  and  the  Curragh 
were  repeated  in  this  fatal  valley.  The  crash  of 
dragoons  overthrown  by  round-shot,  by  grape,  and  by 
rifle-ball,  was  alternate  with  dry  technical  precepts : 
'  Back,  right  flank  ! '  '  Keep  back,  Private  This  1 ' 
'  Keep  back.  Private  That  1 '  *  Close  in  to  your  cen- 
*  tre  I '  'Do  look  to  your  dressing  1 '  '  Right  squadron, 
'  Right  squadron,  keep  back  I ' 

The  increasing  distance  between  the  4th  Light 
Dragoons  and  the  8th  Hussars  soon  became  so  great 
as  to  make  Lord  George  Paget  discard  for  the  time 
aU  idea  of  reuniting  them  into  one  line ;  and,  accord- 
ingly,  with  his  now  isolated  regiment,  he  continued  to 
press  forward  at  a  rate  which  wa«  in  great  measure 
dictated  to  him  by  the  speed  of  the  first  line.  He 
observed,  however,  that  in  his  front  there  was  another 
regiment  which  had  also  become  isolated ;  for,  in  obe- 
dience to  Lord  Lucan's  direction — ^a  direction  never 
communicated  to  Lord  George  Paget — ^the  11th  Hus- 
sars had  by  this  time  dropped  back,  so  as  to  be  acting 
in  support  to  the  left  of  the  first  line.  Li  these  cir- 
cumstances, Lord  George  Paget  determined  that,  by 
advancing  in  support  to  the  13th  Light  Dragoons, 
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CHAP,  and  by  somewhat  accelerating  his  pace,  he  would  try 
to  align  himself  with  the  11th  Hussars.  In  coming 
to  this  determination  Lord  George  was  governed  only 
by  the  exigency  of  the  occasion ;  but  it  so  happened 
that,  without  knowing  it,  he  was  bringing  the  dis- 
position of  the  '  supports '  to  that  exact  form  which 
his  Divisional  General  had  intended  to  order;  for  as 
soon  as  Lord  George  should  succeed  in  overtaking  the 
1 1th  Hussars,  the  second  line  would  be  formed,  as  Lord 
Lucan  had  intended,  by  two  regimenta  Meantime, 
however,  and  up  to  the  moment  when  Lord  George's 
purpose  attained  to  completion,  the  three  regiments 
now  foUowing  the  first  line  were  in  echelon  of  regi- 
ments.* 

When  the  8th  Hussars  began  to  encounter  the  rider- 
less horses  dashing  back  from  the  first  line,  there  was 
created  some  degree  of  unsteadiness,  which  showed 
itself  in  a  spontaneous  increase  of  speed;  but  this 
tendency  was  rigorously  checked  by  the  officers,  and 
they  brought  back  the  pace  of  the  regiment  to  a  good 
trot.  Of  the  three  officers  commanding  the  three 
troops,  one — ^namely,  Captain  Tomkinson — ^was  at  this 
time  disabled.  Another,  Lord  Fitzgibbon,  was  killed ; 
and  several  men  and  horses  fell;   but  Lieutenant 

*  Thus:— 


llth  Hussars. 


4th  light  Dragoons. 


8th  Hussars 
(less  one  of  its  troops). 
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Seager  and  Comet  Clowes  took  the  vacant  commands,  CHAP, 
and  those  of  this  small  and  now  isolated  regiment 
who  had  not  been  yet  slain  or  disabled  moved  steadily 
down  the  vaUey. 

In  some  respects  this  advance  was  even  more  try- 
ing to  the  supports  than  to  the  first  line;  for  al- 
though the  supports  were  destined  to  suffer  much 
less  than  our  first  line  from  the  twelve  Cossack  guns 
in  their  front,  yet,  passing  as  they  did  between  bat- 
teries and  numbers  of  riflemen  and  musketeers,  where 
the  gunners  and  the  marksmen  were  now  fully  on 
the  alert,  they  incurred  heavy  loss  all  the  time  from 
the  double  flank  fire  through  which  they  were  mov- 
ing ;  and  yet  did  not  (as  did  ultimately  the  first  line) 
come  under  such  stress  of  battle  as  to  be  warranted  in 
cutting  short  their  probation  by  a  vehement  and  un- 
controlled  rush.  Throughout  their  whole  course  down 
the  valley  the  officers  and  the  men  of  the  11  th  Hussars, 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  and  the  8th  Hussars  never 
judired  themselves  to  be  absolved  from  the  hard  task 
if  lainteining  Il.eir  formation,  and  patiently  endur- 
ing to  see  their  ranks  torn,  without  having  means  for 
the  time  of  even  trying  to  harm  their  destroyers. 
These  three  regiments,  moreover,  were  subjected  to 
another  kind  of  trial  from  which  the  first  line  was 
exempt ;  for  men  not  only  had  (as  had  had  the  first 
line)  to  see  numbers  torn  out  of  their  ranks,  and 
then  close  up  and  pass  on,  but  were  also  com- 
pelled to  be  witnesses  of  the  havoc  that  battle  had 
been  making  with  their  comrades  in  front.  The 
ground  they  had  to  pass  over  was  thickly  strewn 
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CHAP,  with  men  and  horses  lying  prostrate  in  death,  or  from 
womids  altogether  disabling;  but  these  were  less 
painful  to  see  than  the  maimed  officers  or  soldiers, 
stiU  able  to  walk  or  to  crawl,  and  the  charger  moving 
horribly  with  three  of  his  Kmbs,  whilst  dragging 
the  wreck  of  the  fourth,  or  convulsively  labouring 
to  rise  from  the  ground  by  the  power  of  the  fore- 
legs when  the  quarters  had  been  shattered  by  round- 
shot. 
^  And,  although  less  distressing  to  see,  the  horses 
which  had  just  lost  their  riders  without  being  them- 
ael™  di^Wed.  w«e  foroud.ble  dibber,  'of  «.y 
regiment  which  had  to  encounter  them.  The  extent 
to  which  a  charger  can  apprehend  the  perils  of  a 
battle-field  may  be  easily  underrated  by  one  who 
confines  his  observation  to  horses  still  carrying  their 
riders ;  for,  as  long  as  a  troop-horse  in  action  feels 
the  weight  and  the  hand  of  a  master,  his  deep  trust 
in  man  keeps  him  seemingly  free  from  great  terror, 
and  he  goes  through  the  fight,  unless  wounded,  as 
though  it  were  a  field-day  at  home ;  but  the  moment 
that  death  or  a  disabling  wound  deprives  him  of  his 
rider,  he  seems  all  at  once  to  learn  what  a  battle  is 
— ^to  perceive  its  real  dangers  with  the  clearness  of 
a  human  being,  and  to  be  agonised  with  horror  of 
the  fate  he  may  incur  for  want  of  a  hand  to  guide 
him.  Careless  of  the  mere  thunders  of  guns,  he 
shows  plainly  enough  that  he  more  or  less  knows  the 
dread  accent  that  is  used  by  missiles  of  war  whilst 
cutting  their  way  through  the  air,  for  as  often  as 
these  sounds  disclose  to  him   the  near  passage  of 
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bullet  or  round-ahot,  he  shrinks  and  cringes.  His  CHAP, 
eyeballs  protrade.  Wild  with  fidght,  he  still  does  not 
most  commonly  gallop  home  into  camp.  His  instinct 
seems  rather  to  tell  him  that  what  safety,  if  any,  there 
is  for  him  must  be  found  in  the  ranks ;  and  he  rushes 
at  the  first  squadron  he  can  find,  urging  piteously, 
yet  with  violence,  that  he  too  by  right  is  a  troop- 
horse — ^that  he  too  is  willing  to  charge,  but  not  to  be 
left  behind — ^that  he  must  and  he  will '  fall  in.'  Some- 
times a  riderless  charger  thus  bent  on  aligning  with 
his  fellows,  will  not  be  content  to  range  himself  on 
the  flank  of  the  line,  but  dart  at  some  point  in  the 
squadron  which  he  seemingly  judges  to  be  his  own 
rightful  place,  and  strive  to  force  himself  in.  Riding, 
as  it  is  usual  for  the  commander  of  a  regiment  to  do, 
some  way  in  advance  of  his  regiment,  Lord  George 
Paget  was  especially  tormented  and  pressed  by  the 
nZrk^  horsTwhii  eh<»e  to  turn  La  »od  dign 
with  him.  At  one  time  there  were  three  or  four  of 
these  horses  advancing  close  abreast  of  him  on  one 
side,  and  as  many  as  five  on  the  other.  Impelled 
by  terror,  by  gregarious  instinct,  and  by  their  habit 
of  ranging  in  line,  they  so  '  closed '  in  upon  Lord 
George  as  to  besmear  his  overalls  with  blood  from 
the  gory  flanks  of  the  nearest  intruders,  and  oblige^ 
him  to  use  his  jjword. 

Familiar  pulpit  reflections  concerning  man's  frail 
tenure  of  life  come  to  have  all  the  air  of  fresh  truths 
when  they  are  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  mortals 
by  the  *  ping '  of  the  bullet,  by  the  sighing,  the  hum- 
ming, and  at  last  the   *  whang'   of  the  round-shot. 
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CHAP,  by  the  haxsh  'whirr'  of  the  jagged  iron  fragments 
thrown  abroad  from  a  bursting  shell,  by  the  sound — 
most  abhorred  of  all  those  heard  in  battle — ^the  sound 
that  issues  from  the  moist  plunge  of  the  round-shot 
when  it  buries  itself  with  a  *  slosh '  in  the  trunk  of  a 
man  on  a  horse.  Under  tension  of  this  kind  pro- 
longed for  some  minutes,  the  human  mind,  without 
being  flurried,  may  be  wrought  into  so  high  a  state  of 

and  a  man,  if  he  chose,  whilst  he  rode  down  the 
length  of  this  fatal  North  Valley,  could  examine  and 
test  and  criticise — ^nay,  even  could  change  or  restore 
that  armour  of  the  soul,  by  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed  to  guaxd  hifl  serenity  in  the  trials  and  dangers 
of  life. 

One  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  officers  now  acting 
with  the  supports  was  able,  whilst  descending  the 
valley,  to  construct  and  adopt  such  a  theory  of  the 
divine  governance  as  he  judged  to  be  the  best-fitted 
for  the  battle-field.  Without  having  been  hitherto 
accustomed  to  let  his  thoughts  dwell  very  gravely 
on  any  such  subjects  of  speculation — he  nt)w  all 
at  once,  whilst  he  rode,  encased  himself  body  and 
soul  in  the  iron  creed  of  the  fatalist ;  and,  connect- 
ing destiny  in  his  mind  with  the  inferred  will  of  Grod, 
defied  any  missile  to  touch  him,  unless  it  should  come 
with  the  warrant  of  a  providential  and  foregone 
decree.  As  soon  as  he  had  put  on  this  armour  of 
failli,  a  shot  struck  one  of  his  holsters  without  harm- 
ing him  or  his  horse;  and  he  was  so  constituted  as  to 
be  able  to  see  in  this  incident  a  confirmation  of  his 
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new  fetalist  doctrine.  Then,  with  something  of  the  CHAP, 
confidence  often  shown  by  other  sectaxians  not  en- 
gaged in  a  cavaby  onset,  he  went  on  to  determine 
that  his,  and  his  only,  was  the  creed  which  could 
keep  a  man  firm  in  battle.  There,  plainly,  he  erred ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  reason  for  saying  that  it  would 
be  ill  for  our  cavaby  regiments,  if  their  prowess  were 
really  dependent  upon  the  adoption  of  any  highly  spir- 
itual or  philosophic  theory.  I  imagine  that  the  great 
body  of  our  cavalry  people,  whether  officers  or  men, 
were  borne  forward  and  sustained  in  their  path  of 
duty  by  moral  forces  of  another  kind — ^by  sense  of 
military  obligation,  by  innate  love  of  fighting  and  of 
danger — ^by  the  shame  of  disclosing  weakness — by 
pride  of  nation  and  of  race— by  pride  of  regiment, 
of  squadron,  of  troop— by  personal  pride ;  not  least, 
by  the  power  of  that  wheel-going  mechanism  which 
assigns  to  each  man  his  task,  and  inclines  him  to  give 
but  short  audience  to  distracting,  irrelevant  thoughts.,. 

But,  whatever  might  be  the  variety  of  the  gov- 
erning motives  which  kept  every  man  to  his  duty 
through  all  the  long  minutes  of  this  trying  advance, 
there  was  no  variety  in  the  results ;  for  what  it  was 
his  duty  to  do,  that  every  man  did ;  and  as  often  as  a 
squadron  was  torn,  so  often  the  undisabled  survivors 
made  haste  to  repair  it.  The  same  words  were  ever 
recurring — 'Close  inl  Close  inT  *  Close  in  to  the 
*  centre  1 '     '  Close  in  1  * 

It  was  under  this  kind  of  stress — stress  of  powerful 
fire  on  each  flank,  and  signs  of  dire  havoc  in  firont— 
that  the  three  regiments  (in  echelon  order,  but  with 
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CHAP,  an  always  diminishing  distance  between  the  11th 
Hussars  and  the  4th  Light  Dragoons)  moved  down  to 
support  the  first  line.  Except  that  the  pace  of  the 
8th  Hussars  was  more  tightly  restrained  than  that  of 
the  1 1th  Hussars  or  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  the  con- 
ditions imder  which  the  three  regiments  respectively 
acted  were,  down  to  this  time,  much  alike.  Sustain- 
ing all  the  way  cruel  losses  without  means  of  reprisal, 
but  always  preserving  due  order,  and  faithfully  run- 
ning the  gaimtlet  between  the  fire  from  the  Causeway 
Heights  and  the  fire  from  the  Fedioukine  Hills,  they 
successively  descended  the  valley. 


The  near        Lord  Cardigan  and  his  first  line,  still  descending  at 
of  OT^ret  speed  on  their  goal,  had  rived  their  way  dimly  through 
hatt^!  ^  tli^  outer  folds  of  the  cloud  which  lay  piled  up  in 
front  of  the  battery ;  but  then  there  came  the  swift 
.    moment  when,  through  what  remained  of  the  dim- 
ness, men  at  last  saw  the  brass  cannons  gleaming 
with  their  muzzles  towards  the  chests  of  our  horses ; 
and  visibly  the  Russian  artiUerymen— unappaUed  by 
the  tnunp'aad  the  «pect  of  »^n.  d.^  do™ 
through  the  smoke — were  as  yet  standing  fast  to 
their  guns. 

By  the  material  obstacle  which  they  offer  to  the 
onset  of  horsemen,  field-pieces  in  action,  with  their 
attendant  limber-camages  and  tumbrils  behind  them, 
add  80  sure  a  cause  of  frustration  to  the  peril  that 
there  is  in  riding  at  the  mouths  of  the  guns,  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  expedient  of  attacking  a  battery^ 
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in  fix)iit  has  been  forbidden  to  cavalry  leaders  by  a  CHAP. 

recognised  maxim  of  war.     But  the  huge  misconcep-  v_v^ , 

tion  of  orders  which  had  sent  the  brigade  down  this 
vaUey  was  yet  to  be  fulfilled  to  its  utmost  conclusion  ; 
and  the  condition  of  things  had  now  come  to  be  such 
that,  whatever  might  be  the  madness  (in  general)  of 
charging  a  battery  in  front,  there,  by  this  time,  was 
no  choice  of  measures.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
harm  which  the  guns  could  inflict  had  already  been 
suflFered;  and  I  believe  that  the  idea  of  stopping 
short  on  the  verge  of  the  battery  did  not  even  present 
itself  for  a  moment  to  the  mind  of  the  leader. 

Lord  Cardigan  moved  down  at  a  pace  which  he  i^pdCar- 
has  estimated  at  seventeen  miles  an  hour,  and  already  charge 
he  had  come  to  within  some  two  or  three  horses'  batteiyat 
lengths  of  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  guns— a  gun  be-  ^  i^tLt 
lieved  to  have  been  a  twelve-pounder ;  but  then  the 
piece  was  discharged ;  and  its  torrent  of  flame  seemed 
to  gush  in  the  direction  of  his  chestnut's  off  fore-arm. 
The  horse  was  so  governed  by  the  impetus  he  had 
gathered,  and  by  the  hand  and  the  heel  of  his  rider, 
as  to  be  able  to  shy  only  a  little  at  the  blaze  and  the 
roar  of  the  gun ;  but  Lord  Cardigan  being  presently 
enwrapped  in  the  new  column  of  smoke  now  all  at 
once  piled  up  aroimd  him,  some  imagined  him  slain. 
He  had  not  been  struck.     In  the  next  moment,  and 
being  stiU  some  two  horses'  lengths  in  advance  of  his 
squadrons,  he  attained  to  the  long-sought  battery,  and 
shot  in  between  two  of  its  guns. 

There  was  a  portion  of  the  17th  Lancers  on  our 
extreme  left  which  outflanked  the  line  of  the  guns. 
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CHAP,  but  with  this  exception  the  whole  of  Lord  Cardigan's 
first  line  descended  on  the  front  of  the  battery ;  and 
as  their  leader  had  just  done  before  them,  so  now  our 
horsemen  drove  in  between  the  guns ;  and  some  then 
at  the  instant  tore  on  to  assail  the  grey  squadrons 
drawn  up  in  rear  of  the  tumbrils.  Others  stopped  to 
fight  in  the  battery,  and  sought  to  make  prize  of  the 
guns.  After  a  long  and  disastrous  advance  against 
clouds  and  invisible  foes,  they  grasped,  as  it  were,  at 
reality.  What  before  had  been  engines  of  havoc 
dimly  seen  or  only  inferred  from  the  jets  of  their  fire 
and  their  smoke,  were  now  burnished  pieces  of  cannon 
with  the  brightness  and  the  hue  of  red  gold — cannon 
still  in  battery,  still  hot  with  the  slaughter  of  their 
comrades.*  In  defiance  of  our  cavalry  raging  fiercely 
amongst  them,  the  Bussian  artillerymen  with  exceed* 
ing  tenacity  stiU  clung  to  their  guna  Here  and  there 
indeed  gunners  were  seen  creeping  under  the  wheels 
for  safety,  but  in  general  they  fought  with  rare  devo- 
tion, striving  all  that  men  could,  in  such  conditions  of 
fight,  against  the  sabres  and  lances  of  horsemen.  They 
desired  at  all  hazards  to  save  their  Czar's  cannon  from 
capture  by  removing  them  in  haste  from  the  front ; 
and  apparently  it  was  to  <5over  this  operation — an 
operation  they  had  already  begun  to  attempt — ^that 
the  gunners,  with  small  means  of  resistance,  stood 
braving  the  assaults  of  dragoona 


*  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  pieces  were  twelve-ponnden. 
Their  metal  had  that  reddish  tinge  which  is  observable  in  the  sovereigns 
coined  of  late  years  by  the  English  Mint. 
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It  SO  happened  that  Captain  Morris,  the  officer  in  CHAP, 
command  of  the  17th  Lancers,  was  advancing  in  front  _Z:_ 
of  his  left  squadron,  and  thence  it  resulted  that  the 
portion  of  the  regiment  which  outflanked  the  battery 
feU  speciaUy  under  his  personal  leadership  * 

As  soon  as  Morris  had  ridden  so  far  through  the  Small  por- 
smoke  as  to  be  able  to  see  beyond  it,  he  found  that  a^  une  ^ 
he  had  before  him — ^with  no  line  of  guns  interven-  Okptom 
ing — a  body  of  regular  cavalry,  and  he  seems  to  wh™out. 
have  understood  that   the  force   thus  immediately  ^e  ut- 
opposed    to    him  consisted  of   not  less    than    two  ^'j^^ 
squadrons  ;t  though  he   could  not   apparently  see  ™^^^ 
whether  these  two  squadrons  stood  isolated  or  were  ^^^**" 
acting  in  conjunction  with  other  bodies  of  horse.     We 
now  know,  however,  that  the  body  of  horse  Morris 
had  on  his  front  was  one  overlapping  the  battery,  and 
connected  with  the  right  wing  of  that  great  body  of 
Russian  cavalry  which  stood  posted  across  the  vaUey 
in  rear  of  the  guna     On  the  other  hand,  the  portion 
of  the  1 7th  Lancers  which  was  thus  confronted  by  the 
right  wing  of  the  Russian  cavahy  could  hardly  have 

*  Before  the  change  by  which  Lord  Lncan  reduced  the  three  regiments 
of  the  first  line  to  two,  the  centre  of  the  17th  Lancers  was  the  centre  of 
the  line ;  and,  Lord  Cardigan's  proper  position  being  then  in  front  of 
that  centre,  Captain  Morris  thought  it  right  to  avoid  being  unduly  near 
the  general  of  the  brigade  by  placing  himself  in  front  of  his  left  squad- 
ron. Having  once  taken  that  place,  he  kept  it,  notwithstanding  the 
change. 

t  In  words,  so  far  as  I  know,  Morris  spoke  only  in  general  terms  of 
the  force  as  a  'body  of  cavalry ;'  but  whilst  lying  in  bed  ill  from  his 
many  wounds  he  contrived  (though  his  arm  was  fractured)  to  sketch  a 
little  plan  of  the  combat ;  and  in  this  the  Russian  force  immediately 
opposed  to  him  is  represented  in  a  way  which  indicates  the  presence  of 
not  less  than  two  squadrons. 
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CHAP,  numbered  more  than  some  twenty  horsemen ;  *  and 
^  ;'  ^  this  scanty  force,  being  now  at  the  close  of  a  rapid  ad- 
vance carried  on  for  more  than  a  mile  under  destruc- 
tive fire,  was  not  moving  down  with  such  weight  and 
compactness — nor  even,  in  truth,  at  such  a  high  rate 
of  speed — as  to  be  able  to  deliver  that  shock  which  is 
the  object  of  a  cavalry  charge.  It  was  plain,  however, 
that,  with  all  such  might  as  was  now  possible,  the 
blow  must  be  dealt ;  for  the  Bussian  horsemen,  by  re- 
maining halted,  were  oflFering  once  more  to  the  Eng- 
lish that  priceless  advantage  which  they  had  given  to 
Scarlett  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  The  density 
of  the  smoke  had  prevented  the  commander  of  the 
17th  Lancers  from  seeing  that  three-fourths  of  his 
horsemen  were  confronted  by  the  battery  ;t  and  he 
apparently  believed  that,  in  executing  a  charge  against 
r  encm/H  cavalry,  he  wo»ld  be  cLymg^th  him 
the  whole  remains  of  his  regiment.  | 
Morris's  Be  this  as  it  may,  Morris,  turning  half  round  in  his 
^  ^^^'      saddle,  called  out  to  his  people,  and  said,  ^  Now  re- 

*  member  what  I  have  told  you,  men,  and  keep  to- 

*  gether.'     Then  he  put  his  spurs  into  *  Old  Treasurer,' 

*  It  is  known  that,  besides  the  whole  of  the  right  squadron  of  the 
17th  Lancers,  a  large  portion  of  the  left  squadron  (probably  not  much 
less  than  a  troop)  was  confronted  by  the  battery,  and  entered  it ;  and  if 
also  it  be  true,  as  I  imagine  it  must  be,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  casualties  which  ultimately  reduced  the  regiment  to  a  strength  of 
only  37  had  already  occurred,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  there  can 
hardly  be  any  wide  error  in  the  surmise  which  puts  the  force  engaged 
in  Morris's  charge  at  a  number  not  exceeding  twenty. 

t  This  is  proved,  as  I  think,  by  a  little  sketch-map  in  which  he  con- 
yeyed  his  impression  as  to  the  position  of  the  guns. 

X  This  is  inferred  from  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  note  and 
from  the  general  tenor  of  Colonel  Morri8*8  narrative. 
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and,  followed  by  that  firaction  of  the  regiment  which  CHAP, 
ranged  dear  of  the  battery,  drove  full  at  the  squadron 
confronting  him. 

In  resistance  to  the  onset  of  a  handful  of  Lancers 
thus  descending  upon  their  close  serried  ranks,  the 
Bussians  still  remained  halted ;  and  in  the  moments 
which  passed  whilst  galloping  down  to  attack  them, 
Morris  used  to  the  utmost  his  well-practised  eyes 
without  being  able  to  discern  any  one  sign  of  waver- 
ing. The  only  movement  he  could  detect  in  the 
enemy's  ranks  was  of  a  kind  ahowmg  readiness  to 
join  in  close  combat.  The  Russian  troopers  in  front 
of  him  were  perceptibly  drawing  their  horses'  heads 
in  the  direction  of  the  bridle-arm,  as  though  seeking 
to  gain  larger  space  for  the  use  and  free  play  of 
their  swords. 

In  the  direct  front  of  the  ranks  thus  awaiting  the 
charge  of  our  horsemen,  there  was  sitting  in  his  saddle 
a  Russian  who  seemed  to  be  the  squadron-leader. 
Morris  drove  his  horse  fuU  at  this  officer,  and  in  the 
instant  which  followed  the  contact,  the  sword  of  the 
assailant  had  transfixed  the  trunk  of  the  Russian, 
passing  through  with  such  force  that  its  hilt  pressed 
against  the  man's  body.  The  handful  of  men  whom 
Morris  was  thujs  leading  against  the  Russian  cavalry 
foUowed  close  on  their  chief,  drove  fuU  down  at  the 
charge  on  the  enemy's  array  of  Hussars,  and  so  broke 
their  way  into  his  strength  as  to  be  presently  inter- 
mingled, the  few  with  the  many — ^the  twenty  gay, 
glittering  Lancers,  with  the  ranks  of  the  dusky  grey 
cavalry. 
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CHAP.  Seeing  perhaps,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  that 
-  /  ■  they  were  undergoing  an  attack  from  only  a  handful 
of  Lancers,  some  portions  of  the  Russian  Hussars  whose 
ranks  had  thus  been  invaded  did  not  choose  to  con- 
fess themselves  vanquished,  although  their  array  had 
been  broken,  and  these  remained  on  the  ground,  but 
the  rest  galloped  off;  and  their  English  assailants,  or 
such  of  them  as  were  yet  undisabled,  swept  on  in 
pursuit 

Scarcely,  however,  had  this  happened,  when  those 
Russian  Hussars  who  had  not  given  way  were  joined 
by  ntunbers  of  Cossacks  pouring  in  from  the  flank ; 
and  they  now  once  more  had  dominion  of  the  very 
ground  where  their  ranks,  half  a  minute  before,  had 
been  broken  by  Morris's  charge.  For  the  moment 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  captur- 
ing any  of  the  English  who  here  remained  wounded 
and  disabled. 
Morris  Of  thcsc  Morris  himself  was  one ;  and  his  misfor- 

aAdtaken  tuuc  was  a  conscquencc  of  the  determination  which 
^*™^°^*     induced  him  to  *  give  point '  to  his  adversary.     '  I 

*  don't  know,'  he  would   afterwards  say — *  I  don't 

*  know  how  I  came  to  use  the  point  of  my  sword,  but 

*  it  is  the  last  time  I  ever  do.'  When  his  sword, 
driving  home  to  the  hilt,  ran  through  the  Russian 
squadron-leader  whom  he  had  singled  out  for  his 
first  adversary,  the  Russian  tumbled  over  on  the  off 
side  of  his  horse,  drawing  down  will,  him  in  his  faJl 
the  sword  which  had  slain  him ;  and  since  Morris, 
with  all  his  strength,  was  unable  to  withdraw  the 
blade,  and  yet  did  not  choose  to  let  go  his  grasp  of 
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the  handle,  or  to  disengage  himself  from  the  wrist-  CHAP, 
knot,  it  resulted  that,  though   still  in  his  saddle, 
he  was  tethered  to  the  ground  by  his  own  sword- 
arm.* 

Whilst  thus  disabled,  Morris  received  a  sabre-cut  on 
the  left  side  of  the  head  which  carried  away  a  large 
piece  of  bone  above  the  ear,  and  a  deep,  clean  cut 
passing  down  through  the  acorn  of  his  forage-cap, 
which  penetrated  both  plates  of  the  skull.  By  one  or 
other  of  these  blows  he  was  felled  to  the  groimd,  and 
for  a  time  he  lay  without  consciousness.  As  soon  as  he 
had  regained  his  senses,  he  found  himself  lying  on 
the  ground;  but  his  sword  was  once  more  in  his 
power,  for  by  some  means  (to  him  unknown)  it  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  body  which  before  held  it 
fast,  and  being  joined  to  him  still  by  the  wrist-knot, 
was  now  lying  close  to  his  hand.  He  had  hardly 
recovered  his  senses  and  the  grasp  of  his  sword  when 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  Cossacks  thrusting 
at  him  with  their  lances.  Against  the  numbers  thus 
encompassing  him  Morris  sought  to  defend  himself  by 
the  almost  ceaseless  'moulinet,'  or  circling  whirl  of 
his  sword,  and  from  time  to  time  he  found  means  to 
deliver  some  sabre-cuts  upon  the  thighs  of  his  Cossack 
assailants.  Soon,  however,  he  was  pierced  in  the 
temple  by  a  lance-point,  which  splintered  up  a  piece 
of  the  bone,  and  forced  it  in  under  the  scalp.     This 

*  Thnist  liome  with  the  momentum  belonging  to  a  horse  charging 
down  at  high  speed,  the  blade,  it  would  seem,  must  have  been  forced 
through  BO  much  bone  and  muscle,  as  to  be  held  fast  against  any  mere 
pull  which  Morris  could  apply. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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CHAP,  wound  gave  him  great  pain ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he 

^^^ '  believed  that  his  life  must  be  nearly  at  its  end ;  but 

presently  there  appeared  a  Eussian  officer,  who  inter- 
posed with  his  sword,  striking  up  two  or  three  of  Cos- 
sack lances,  and  calling  out  loudly  to  Morris,  with 
assurances  that  if  he  would  surrender  he  should  be 
saved.  Accordingly  Morris  yielded  up  his  sword,  and 
became  a  prisoner  of  war. 
other  in.  At  nearly  the  same  time,  and  not  far  from  the  same 
this  part  spot,  another  officer  of  the  1 7th  Lancers  fell  aUve  into 
field.  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  was  Lieutenant  Chad- 
wick.  Before  he  reached  the  line  of  the  battery,  his 
charger  had  received  so  many  wounds,  and  lost  so  much 
blood,  as  to  be  all  but  incapable  of  stirring,  though  yet 
remaining  on  his  legs.  In  spite  of  the  singular  and 
tomenting  di^vantage  of  thus  having  under  him  an 
almost  immovable  horse,  Chadwick  found  means  to 
defend  himself  for  some  time  against  the  stray  Cos- 
sacks and  other  dragoons  who,  one  after  another,  beset 
him ;  but  at  length  he  was  caught  in  the  neck  by  a 
Cossack  lance,  which  lifted  him  out  of  his  saddle,  and 
threw  him  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as  to  stun 
him.  When  his  senses  returned,  and  whilst  he  still 
lay  on  the  ground,  he  succeeded  in  defending  himself 
with  his  revolver  against  a  Cossack  who  sought  to 
despatch  him;  but  presently,  from  the  direction  of 
our  right  rear,  other  Cossacks,  to  the  number  of  eight 
or  ten,  rode  down  yelling,  with  lances  poised,  and  to 
these  (when  they  circled  around  him,  and  made  signs 
that  he  might  have  quarter  if  he  would  throw  down 
his  pistol)  Lieutenant  Chadwick  at  length  surrendered. 
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At  this  tiiue,  and  in  this  part  of  the  field,  several  of  CHAP, 
the  wounded  English  who  lay  on  the  ground  without 
means  of  defending  themselves  were  despatched  by 
the  Cossacks ;  but  I  have  not  been  compelled  to  learn 
that  men  were  guilty  of  acts  such  as  these  where  any 
Russian  officer  was  present 

It  was  before  our  supports  had  come  down,  and 
whilst  the  En&:lish  were  still  combating:  in  the  battery 

a  moment,  was  thus  able  to  exercise  domimon  in  rear 
of  Lord  Cardigan's  first  line. 


Of  those  who  swept  on  at  the  instant  without  stay-  contmuod 
ing  to  subdue  the  resistance  of  the  artillerymen.  Lord  by  Lord 
Cardigan  from  the  first  had  been  one.   After  charging  in  pe«OT. 
into  the  battery,  he  continued  his  onset  with  but  little 
remission  of  speed ;  and  although  the  smoke  was  so 
thick  as  to  put  him  in  dwiger  of  crushing  his  legs 
against  wheels,  he  pierced  his  way  through  at  a  gallop 
between  the  limber-carriages  and  the  tumbrils,  by  a 
gangway  so  narrow  as  hardly  to  aUow  a  passage  for 
two  horsemen  going  abreast.     Of  necessity,  therefore,  Hia  isoia- 
his  people  who  had  hitherto  followed  him  strictly  now 
had  to  seek  out  other  paths  for  their  still  continuing 
onslaught     Some,  by  bending  a  little,  when  neces- 
sary, to  their  right  or  to  their  left,  found  gangways 
more  or  less  broad  for  their  passage  through  the  ranks 
of  the  artillery-carriages,  and  others  made  good  their 
advance  by  sweeping  round  the  flanks  of  the  battery, 
but  a  few  only  were  able  to  follow  close  on  the  track 
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CHAP,  of  their  leader,  and  all  these,  sooner  or  later,  were  cut 
' — ^ — '  off  from  him  by  the  incidents  of  battle. 
His  ad-  In  this  waj  it  happened  that  Lord  Cardigan  had 

wards  a  already  become  almost  entirely  isolated,  when,  still  pur- 
^u^  suing  his  onward  course,  he  found  himself  riding  down 
-^•^-  singly  towards  a  large  body  of  Russian  cavalry,  then 
distant,  as  he  has  since  reckoned,  about  eighty  yards 
from  the  battery.  This  cavalry  was  retreating,  but 
presently  it  came  to  a  halt,  went  about,  and  fronted. 
Lord  Cardigan  stopped,  and  at  this  time  he  was  so  near 
to  the  enemy's  squadrons  that  he  has  reckoned  the  in- 
tervening distance  at  so  little  as  twenty  yards.  The 
same  phenomenon  which  had  enforced  the  attention  of 
some  of  Scarlett's  dragoons  in  the  morning  now  pre- 
sented itself  under  other  conditions  to  Lord  Cardigan. 
All  along  the  confronting  ranks  of  the  grey-coated 
horsemen,  he  found  himself  hungrily  eyed  by  a  breed 
of  the  human  race  whose  numberless  cages  of  teeth 
stared  out  with  a  wonderful  clearness  from  between 
the  writhed  lips,  and  seemed  all  to  be  gnashing  or 
clenched.  It  is  believed  that  this  peculiar  contortion 
of  feature,  so  often  observed  in  the  Russian  soldiery, 
was  not,  in  general,  an  expression  of  anjrthing  like 
brutal  ferocity,  but  rather  of  vexation,  and  keen, 
eager  care,  with  a  sense  of  baffled  energy.  Lord 
Cardigan  himself  imagines  that,  with  the  feelings  of 
the  Russian  troopers  whilst  eyeing  him,  the  thought 
of  gain  possibly  mingled ;  for  his  pelisse  being  rich, 
and  worn  close  at  the  time  like  a  coat,  showed  a 
blaze  of  gold  lace  to  the  enemy. 

It  can  rarely  occur  to  any  man  to  be  able  to  recog- 
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nise  a  friend  or  acquaintance  across  the  dim  barrier  CHAP, 
of  distance  or  smoke  which  commonly  divides  hostile  -     / 
armies  in  a  modern  battle-field ;  but  in  the  part  of  the 
valley  to  which  Lord  Cardigan's  onset  had  brought 
him  the  air  was  clear,  and  I  am  assured  that  an 
oflScer  of  the  house  of  Radzivill,  then  serving  with 
the  Russian  cavalry,  was  able  to  recognise  in  the 
gorgeous  hussar  now  before  him,  that  same  Earl  of 
Cardigan  whom  he  had  formerly  known  or  remarked 
during  the  period  of  a  visit  to  England  *    This  offi-  Endeav- 
cer  says  that  he  ordered  some  Cossacks  to  endeavour  take  him 
to  capture  his  London  acquaintance,  enjoining  them  p™®^*'' 
specially  to  bring  in  their  prisoner  unhurt,  and  that, 
the  better  to  whet  their  zeal,  he  promised  them  a 
tempting  reward. 

Certainly,  the  bearing  of  the  Cossacks  who  now 
came  forward  against  Lord  Cardigan  was  very  much 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  men  who  had 
received  such  instructions  as  these.  Two  of  them 
only,  in  the  first  instance,  came  up  close  to  him, 
and  these  not,  as  I  gather,  in  a  truculent  way,  for 
they  seemed  as  though  they  would  have  liked  to  make 
him  prisoner.  Lord  Cardigan,  however,  showing  no 
signs  of  an  intention  to  surrender,  they  began  to  assail 
him  with  their  lances,  and  for  a  moment  his  de- 
meanour was  like  that  of  a  man  who  regarded  the 
movements  of  the  Cossacks  as  disorderly  rather  than 
hostile ;  for — full  of  high  scorn  at  the  wretchedness 
of  their  nags — ^he  sat  up  stiff  in  the  saddle,  and  kept 

*  My  informant  assures  me  that  he  had  this  from  Prince  BadaviU 
himself. 
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CHAP,  his  sword  at  the  slope.    Presently,  however,  he  found 
/    '  himself  slightly  wounded  by  a  thrust  received  near  the 
hip,  and  in  peril  of  being  unhorsed  by  a  lance  which 
caught  hold  of  him  by  the  pelisse,  and  nearly  forced 
Tn'm  out  of  his  Saddle.      Yet  that  last  eflfort  seems 
to  have  been  made  by  a  CJossack  who  was  himself 
almost  in  retreat ;  for  the  man  at  the  time  had  his 
back  half  turned  to  Lord  Cardigan,  and  the  thrust  he 
delivered  was  the  one  known  to  science  by  the  name 
of  the  *  right  rear  point.*    The  assailant  had  possibly 
learnt  by  this  time  that  his  comrades  a  little  way  off 
were  flying  from  the  English  cavalry,  and  that  he 
must  not  be  too  slow  in  conforming. 
The  move-       It  was  right,  of  course,  that  instead  of  submitting 
retreatby  to  be  taken  prisoner,  or  to  be  butchered  by  over- 
Jaengag-    whelming  numbers.  Lord  Cardigan,  being  nearly  alone, 
fL^^  and  altogether  unaided,  should  disengage  himself,  if 
^JS^ijg^  he  could,  from  the  reach  of  his  assailants  by  a  sujficing 
movement  of  reteeat.  and  this  he  accordingly  did ;  but 
before  he  had  galloped  far  back,  and  whilst  still  on 
the  Eussian  side  of  the  battery,  he  found  that  he 
already  had  extricated  himself  from  personal  moles- 
tation, and  had  leisure  to  determijxe  what  next  he 
would  do. 
The  devo-       Being  uow  OH  the  verge  of  that  period  in  the  bat- 
which,       tie  when  Lord  Cardigan's  coturse  of  action  became 
fc^^    such  as  to  leave  room  for  question  and  controversy,  if 
diflan  1^  ^ot  for  uuspariug  blame,  I  would  here  interpose,  and 
brigade.     ^J  *^**>  homc  dowu  to  the  moment  when  he  found 
himself  almost  alone  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  he  had  pursued  his  desperate  task  with  a  rare. 
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and  most  valorous  persistency.  And  English  officers,  CHAP. 
I  know,  will  take  pleasure  in  learning  that,  from  the 
moment  when  he  quietly  said,  '  The  brigade  will  ad- 
'  vance,*  to  the  one  when,  nearly  alone  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy's  cavaLry,  he  stiffly  awaited  his  assailants 
with  hi,  ,w^  at  Z  dope,  lid  Cardigan  performed 
this  historic  act  of  devotion  without  word  or  gesture 
indicative  of  bravado  or  excitement,  but  rather  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  was  performing  an  everyday 
d„7  with  his  everyday  eoige  -d  l^J^ 


When  Lord  Cardi£:an  had  withdrawn  himself  from  Lord  Car- 
the  reach  of  his  Cossack  assailants,  he  still  continued  tum    '^ 
to  retire,  and  passed  once  more  through  the  battery  theb^- 
into  which  he  had  led  his  brigade.     He  then  saw  men  *^- 
of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons  and  the  17th  Lancers  re- 
treating in  knots  up  the  valley,  and  he  apparently 
imagined  that  the  horsemen  whom  he  thus  saw  retir- 
ing  constituted  the  entire  remnants  of  his  first  line. 
There,  however,  he  erred.     So  far  as  I  have  leamt,  HUpre- 
there  was  no  group  of  English  horsemen  stiU  remain-    ^°^*" 


*  During  the  advance  down  the  valley,  Captain  Morris,  who  conld 
not  have  been  under  a  bias  favourable  to  the  commander  of  the  brigade 
(see  aniey  p.  216),  was  on  the  left  rear  of  Lord  Cardigan,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  him.  When  asked  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Lord  Cardigan  had  led  the  brigade,  Morris  used  to  say,  'Nothing 
'  could  be  better.  He  (Lord  Cardigan)  put  himself  just  where  he 
'  ought,  about  in  front  of  my  right  squadron,  and  went  down  in  capital 
'  style.*  When  specially  asked  whether  Lord  Cardigan  had  led  'quietly/ 
Morris  answered,  '  Quite  so  ;  just  as  it  ought  to  be — ^in  short,  like 
'  a  gentleman* — ^'an  expression  from  his  lips  conveying  much,*  so  says 
the  narrator  of  the  conversation, '  to  any  one  who  knew  him.* 
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CHAP,  ing  *  effective '  whicli,  at  this  time,  had  moved  to  the 
rear ;  and  indeed  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  one 
ascertained  exception  of  either  officer  or  man  which 
ought  to  forbid  me  from  saying  in  general  terms  that 
the  Light  Dragoons  and  the  Lancers  whom  Lord  Car- 
digan saw  retreating  were,  aU  of  them,  men  disabled 
— men  either  disabled  by  their  own  wounds,  or  else 
by  the  wounds  of  their  chargers.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  number  of  men  thus  in  one 
way  or  other  disabled  was  so  huge  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  strength'  of  the  regiments,  as  to  give  a  seem- 
ing, though  faUacious  ground  for  the  wrong  impres- 
sion which  their  appearance  produced  upon  Lord  Car- 
digan's  mind  It  is  certain  enough,  as  we  shall  afber- 
wfl  lean,  .ore  Mly,  that  .ffelv.  remnan..  of  the 
1 3th  Light  Dragoons  and  of  the  1 7th  Lancers  pushed 
on  their  attack  down  the  valley  in  the  direction  of  the 
aqueduct ;  but  Lord  Cardigan  solemnly  declares — ^and 
declares,  I  believe,  with  truth — that,  at  the  time,  he 
could  see  none  of  his  first  line  except  those  who,  being 
most  of  them  already  some  way  towards  the  rear,  were 
retreating  up  the  slope  of  the  vaUey.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  satisfied  himself  that,  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  business  of  rallying  or  otherwise  interfering 
with  the  shattered  fragments  of  his  first  line,  there 
was  nothing  he  could  usefully  do,  without  first  follow- 
ing their  retreat. 

But  then  Lord  Cardigan,  though  acting  as  the  more 
immediate  leader  of  the  first  line  was  also  in  command 
of  the  whole  brigade,  and  had  charge,  amongst  others, 
of  the  three  regiments  which  formed  his  supports. 
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Was  he  warranted  in  leaving  those  regiments  to  fight  CHAP, 
their  way  in,  or  to  fight  their  way  out  without  giving 
them  the  advantage,  if  any,  which  the  presence  of 
their  Brigadier  might  confer  1 

Lord  Cardigan  Lwers  this  question  by  propound- 
ing the  th4  ti^at  his  prim^  duty  was  wiVh  the 
first  line,  and  by  also  asserting  that  he  could  nowhere 
see  his  supports.  He  determined  to  follow  the  horse- 
men whom  he  saw  falling  back.  Without  seeing 
occasion  to  deliver  any  order,  or  to  hold  up  his  sword 
for  a  rally,  he  continued  the  movement  by  which  he 
had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  Cossacks,  and  re- 
mounted  the  slope  of  the  valley. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  since  he  left  a  main  part 
of  his  brigade  in  the  fangs  of  the  Eussian  army.  Lord 
Cardigan,  when  resolved  to  fall  back,  would  have 
sought  to  turn  his  retrograde  journey  to  a  saving 
purpose  by  flying  to  Lord  Lucan  or  General  Scarlett, 
and  entreating  that  some  squadrons  might  be  pushed 
forward  to  extricate  the  remains  of  his  brigade. 
Perhaps,  though  he  has  not  so  said,  he  exerted  the 
utmost  resources  of  his  mind  in  the  endeavour  to 
see  what,  if  anything,  could  be  done  for  the  salvation 
of  his  troops,  then  engulfed,  as  it  were,  in  a  hostile 
army,  and  was  painfully  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  reinforcements  could  help  them ;  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  any 
such  mental  efforts.  Eesolved  as  he  was  from  a  sense 
of  personal  honour  to  execute  to  the  letter,  and  with- 
out stint  of  life  whatever  he  might  make  out  to  be 
his  clear  duty,  he  yet  never  seemed  to  attain  to  such 
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CHAP,  a  height  above  the  level  of  self  as  to  feel  what  is 
' — ^ — '  called  public  care.  And  certainly  his  own  account, 
if  taken  as  being  complete,  would  tend  to  make 
people  think  that,  although,  as  might  be  expected, 
he  was  magnanimously  regardless  of  his  mere  personal 
safety,  yet  in  other  respects,  he  much  remembered 
himself,  and  all  but  forgot  his  brigade.  It  occurred 
to  him,  he  says,  at  the  time,  that  it  was  an  anoma- 
lous thing  for  a  General  to  be  retreating  in  the 
isolated  state  to  which  he  found  himself  reduced, 
and  he  therefore  determined  to  move  at  a  pace 
decorously  slow. 
His  Whatever  were  his  governing  motives,  and  what- 

ever was  his  actual  pace,  he  rode  back  alone  towards 
the  spot  where  Scarlett  at  this  time  was  halted.* 
The  first  words  he  uttered  were  characteristic,  and 
gave  curious  proof  that  the  anger  provoked  by  an 
apparent  breach  of  military  propriety  had  not  been 
at  all  obliterated  by  even  the  *  Light  Cavalry  Charge.' 
He  began  to  run  out  against  the  oflSicer  who  had 
galloped  .across  his  front  at  the  commencement  of 
the  onset,  and  was  continuing  his  invective  when 


*  It  is  stated  by  General  Scarlett  that  Lord  Lucan  was  present  at 
this  time  ;  but  Lord  Lucan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  stated  that  Lord 
Cardigan  did  not  ride  up  to  or  approach  him  until  afterwards  when  aU 
was  oyer.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  tenor  of  the  affidavits 
filed  in  Cardigan  v.  Calthorpe  will  see,  from  my  use  of  the  word 
'  towards/  instead  of  '  to,*  that  I  avoid  adopting,  and  also  avoid  contra- 
dicting, the  passage  of  Lord  Lucan's  affidavit  in  which  he  says :  he  saw 
Lord  Cardigan  pass  up  the  valley  at  a  distance  from  him  of  about  200 
yards.  If  Lord  Lucan^s  impression  in  that  respect  be  accurate,  Lord 
Cardigan  must  have  made  a  loop  movement,  passing  first  up  the  valley 
and  then  riding  back  to  Scarlett 
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Scarlett  stopped  him  by  saying  that  he  had  nearly  CHAP, 
ridden    over  Captain  Nolan's  dead   body.*      Lord 
Cardigan  afterwards  resumed  his  westerly  movement, 
and  rode  back  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ground 
from  which  his  brigade  had  advanced. 

Supposing  Lord  Cardigan  to  be  accurate  when  he 
says  that  he  could  neither  see  any  still-combating 
remnants  of  his  first  line,  nor  any  portion  of  his  sup- 
ports, there  are  two  monosyllables — more  apt  than  the 
language  of  scholars— by  which  hunting-men  will  be 
.blfj  describe  his  pJdicameBt,  and  to  sum  up  . 
good  deal  of  truth  in  a  spirit  of  fairness.  For  eight 
or  ten  minutes,  Lord  Cardigan  had  led  the  whole 
field,  going  always  straight  as  an  arrow:  he  then 
was  *  thrown  out.'  Perhaps  if  he  had  followed  the 
instincts  of  the  sport  from  which  the  phrase  has  been 
taken,  he  would  have  been  all  eye,  all  ear,  for  a  min- 
ute, and  in  the  next  would  have  found  his  brigade. 
But  with  him,  the  sounder  lessons  of  Northampton- 
shire had  been  overlaid  by  a  too  lengthened  experience 
of  the  soldierinfi;  that  is  practised  in  peace-time.  In 
riding  b«=k  af4  ae  Jpe  wMch  he %aw  in  ret^t 
up  the  valley,  he  did  as  he  would  have  done  at  home 
after  any  mock  charge  in  Hyde  Park. 

It  will  always  be  remembered  that  he  who  retired 
from  the  now  silenced  battery  was  the  man  who,  the 
foremost  of  all  a  few  moments  before,  had  charged 

*  General  Scarlett  states  that '  immediately  preyions'  to  this  conyer- 
sation  he  had  pointed  out  to  Lord  Lacan  a  body  of  troops  (which  he 
took  to  be  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  and  the  11th  Hussars)  retreating 
under  the  Fedionkine  Hills. 
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CHAP,  in  through  its  then  blazing  front,  and  that  that  very- 
isolation  which  became  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
misfortune,  was  the  isolation,  after  all,  of  a  leader  who 
had  first  become  parted  from  his  troops  by  shooting 
on  too  far  ahead  of  them. 

Lord  Cardigan  was  not  amongst  the  last  of  the 
horsemen  who  came  out  of  the  fight ;  and  his  move- 
ment in  retreat  was  so  ordered  as  to  prevent  him  from 
sharing  with  his  people  in  the  combats  which  will 
next  be  recorded.  It  must  therefore  be  acknow- 
ledged that  his  exit  from  the  scene  in  which  he  had 
been  playins:  so  fireat  a  part  was  at  least  infelicitous, 
<md  Lliol  Zt  warL  graoe  which  wodd  hav^ 
belonged  to  it  if  he  had  come  out  of  action  only  a 
little  while  later  with  the  remnant  of  his  shattered 
brigade;  but  despite  the  mischance,  or  the  want  of 
swift  competence  in  emergency,  which  marred  his 
last  act,  he  yet  gave,  on  the  whole,  an  example  of 
that  kind  of  devotion  which  is  hardly  less  than  abso- 
lute. He  construed  his  orders  so  proudly,  and  obeyed 
them  with  a  persistency  at  once  so  brave  and  so  fatal, 
that  —  even  under  the  light  evolved  from  a  keen, 
searching  controversy — his  leadership  of  this  singular 
charge  still  keeps  its  heroic  proportions. 


The  The  handful  of  men  which  had  charged  under  Morris 

who  had    pursucd  the  defeated  Hussars  in  the  direction  of  our 

und^     left  front,  and  drove  them  in  on  their  supports ;  but 

**'^™*      when  the  Ru^ians  found  out  that  their  heavy  squad- 

tons  were  suflFering  pressure  from  what,  after  aU.  was 
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no  more  than  a  small  knot  or  group  of  horsemeD,  they  CHAP, 
turned  upon  their  assailants ;  and  the  little  band  of  ^ — ^ — ^ 
Lancers  then  beginning  at  last  to  retreat,  came  back 
intomixed  More^  with  the  enemys  grey-«>.ted 
horsemen. 

Presently  they  ■were  met  by  some  men  of  their  own 
regiment  who  turned  with  them,  aaid  joined  their 
retreating  movement  *  The  united  groups  of  these 
1 7th  Lancer  men  were  pursued  by  the  Eussian  cav- 
alry, and  soon  found  also  that  they  were  threatened 
on  their  flank  by  a  large  number  of  Cossacks,  t  To 
avoid  being  cut  oflf  by  those  Cossacks,  they  inclined 
sharply  towards  their  then  left,  but  in  vain,  for  the 
Cossacks  closed  upon  them.  They,  however,  fought 
their  way  through  their  assailants,  and  made  good 
their  retreat,  passing  up  the  valley  obliquely  towards 
the  ground  where  Scarlett  was  posted. 

The  rest  of  the  first  line,  having  broken  straight  into 
the  battery,  had  either  engaged  themselves  in  the  task 
of  spearing  and  cutting  down  the  obstinate  artillery- 
men, or  else  had  pushed  forward  betwixt  the  limbers 
and  the  tumbrils  to  assail  the  cavalry  in  rear  of  the 
guns.  These  men  of  the  first  line,  however,  were  all  The 
broken  up  into  small  groups  and  knots,  or  else  acting,  combat- 

•1.1  1  .       .1  ants  oon- 

each  smgly,  as  skirmishers.  stituting 

One  of  these  groups  had  in  it  some  of  those  very  remMmte 
few  men  of  the  1 3th  Light  Dragoons  who  yet  remained  une.  * 

*  The  men  they  thus  met  were  those  who  (aa  will  be  presently  men- 
tioned) were  acting  under  Sergeant  O'Hara. 

t  These  apparently  were  the  Cossacks  who  had  poured  in  from  the 
flank  and  were  able  to  take  prisoners  as  already  described  whilst  the 
Lancers  who  charged  under  Morris  were  passing  on  in  pursuit. 
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C  HA  P.  undisabled,  and  Captain  Jenyns,  then  in  command  of 

the  regiment,  endeavoured  to  keep  it  together;  but 

group        the  largest  fraction  of  the  first  line  consisted  of  that 

Captoin      P^*^  ^^  *^^  ^  *^^^  Lauceis,  which,  not  having  been  en- 

Jenyna.      gaged  in  Moms's  charge,  and  not  having  yet  pressed 

formed  of    ou  against  the  enemy's  cavaby ,  was  engaged  with  the 

17th  Lan-   Russiau  artillerymen  in  the  battery.     Morris  himself, 

as  we  saw,  having  first  been  cut  down,  had  fallen  into 

the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and,  there  being  but  few  other 

officers  at  this  time  who  remained  alive  and  undisabled, 

the  men  knew  of  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  try  to 

complete  their  capture  of  the  battery. 

At  the  part  of  the  battery  which  had  been  entered 
by  these  men  of  the  1 7th  Lancers,  the  Russian  artil- 
lerymen were  limbering  up  and  making  great  exertions 
to^  off  their  gun.  wL  our  lJI.  ^u^  tids, 
began  to  busy  themselves  with  the  task  of  hindering 
the  withdrawal  of  the  prey,  and  in  particular  the  letter- 
most  portion  of  them,  under  the  d^ection  of  Sergeant 
O'Hara,  were  stopping  the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the 
guns  which  abready  had  been  moved  off  some  paces, 
Mayow'B  whcu  a  voicc  was  heard  calling,  *  Seventeenth !  Seven- 
^  ©r  '  teenth !  this  way  1  this  way ! ' 
oveff°bhe8e.  The  voicc  Came  from  Mayow,  the  officer  who  held 
the  post  of  brigade-major ;  but  also  it  chanced  that, 
with  the  first  line,  Mayow  was  the  officer  next  in 
seniority  to  the  commander  of  the  brigade  (whom  he 
could  not,  he  says,  then  see),  and  it  was  in  that  con- 
dition of  things  that  he  took  upon  himself  to  direct 
the  operations  of  this  still  fighting  remnant. 

Mayow  judged  that  if  these  men  remained  combat- 
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ing  in  the  battery  they  would   be  presently  over-  CHAP, 
whelmed  by  the  cavalry  which  he  saw  in  his  front,  and  ^ — ^ — ' 
that,  desperate  as  the  expedient  might  seem,  the  course  opd«r  to' 
really  safest  and  best  was  at  once,  with  any  force  that     ®  "*®°* 
could  be  gathered,  to  attack  the  Eussian  horsemen 
whilst  stiU  they  were  only  impending,  and  before  they 
became  the  assailants.    Therefore  warning  the  Lancers 
that  if  they  remained  in  the  battery  they  would  pre- 
sently be  closed  in  upon  and  cut  to  pieces,  he  called 
upon  them  to  push  forward.     He  was  obeyed;  but 
from  the  way  in  which,  at  the  time,  he  chanced  to  be 
carrying  tiie  pistol  then  held  in  his  hand,  his  order 
was  in  part  mistaken  ;  for  O'Hara  supposed  that  the 
brigad^major,  by  pointing,  as  he  seemed  to  be  doing, 
towards  his  left  front,  must  be  intending  to  order  an 
advance  in  that  direction.     Accordingly  O'Hara,  with  The 
the   Lancers  acting  imder  his  immediate  guidance,  the  17th 
moved  oflf  towards  his  left  front,  and  there  then  only  which 
remained  about  fifteen  men  who  continued  to  act  off  under 
under  Mayow.  . 

Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  these  last,  Mayc^'ied  The 
them  against  a  body  of  Russian  cavalry  which  stood  ^  men  of 
halted  in  rear  of  the  guns.*     With  his  handful  of  Limoers 
Lancers  he  charged  the  Russian  horsemen  and  drove  der^e'™ 
them  in  on  their  second  reserve,  pushing  forward  so  ^*J^ 
far  as  to  be  at  Mbt  some  five  hundred  yards  in  the  ^^  ^*y<*^- 
rear  (Russian  rear)  of  the  battery,  and  in  sight  of  the  chai^ge. 
bridge  over  the  aqueduct  on  the  main  road  which  ^oe\n 
led  to  Tchorgoun.  P-«^»- 

*  This  was  probabl j  the  body  which  went  about  and  fronted  when 
Lord  Cardigan  in  person  approached  it 
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It  may  weU  be  imagined  that,  intruding,  as  he  was. 
with  less  than  a  score  of  horsemen,  into  the  very- 
rear  of  the  Enssian  position,  and  dealing  with  a 
hostile  cavaby  which  numbered  itself  by  thousands, 
Mayow  was  not  so  enticed  by  the  yielding,  nay, 
fugitive,  tendency  of  the  squadrons  retreating  before 
him,  as  to  forget  that  the  usefulness  of  the  singular 
venture  which  had  brought  him  thus  far  must  depend, 
after  all,  upon  the  chance  of  its  being  supported.  He 
His  halt  halted  his  little  band;  and  whether  he  caught  his 
earliest  glimpse  of  the  truth  with  his  own  eyes,  or 
whether  he  gathered  it  from  the  mirthful  voices  of  his 
Lancers  saying  something  of  *  the  Busby-bags  com- 
*  ing,'  or  *  the  Busby-bags  taking  it  coolly,'  he  at  all 
events  learnt  to  his  joy  that  exactly  at  the  time  when 
he  best  could  welcome  its  aid,  a  fresh  English  force 
was  at  hand.*  The  force  seen  was  only  one  squadron, 
but  a  squadron  in  beautiful  order ;  and,  though  halted 
when  first  discerned,  it  presently  resumed  its  advance, 
and  was  seen  to  be  now  fast  approaching. 
Opera-  It  will  uow  be  convenient  to  observe  the  operations 

th?fo«e8  of  the  troops  which  were  actively  supporting  Lord 
s^SjJSng  Cardigan's  first  line,  and  to  take  them  in  the  order  of 
^^.^"*     from  left  to  right. 


The  feel-         It  was  with  a  generous  admiration,  yet  also  with  a 
wSchthe  thrilling  anxiety,  and  with  a  sentiment  scarce  short 

♦  The  *Buflby-bag'  is  the  familiar  name  for  the  head-gear  of  the 
English  HuBsar,  and — upon  the  pars  pro  tatd  principle — for  the  HuBsar 
himself. 
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of  horror,  that  the  French  saw  our  squadrons  advance  CHAP. 
a„™  .he  v*y,  aad  gUde  on,  a.  it  V  U>  destruc-  ^ 
tion ;  but  especially  was  strong  feeling  aroused  in  that  Bawour 
warlike  body  of  horse   which  stood  ranged,  as  we  ahyad*^ 
know,  on  the  left  rear  of  the  ground  whence  our  Jo^the 
Light  Brigade  had  advanced.  vS^. 

Though    originating    in    arrangements    somewhat  TheChas- 
similar  to  those  by  which  our  Irregular  Cavalry  in  ^^.''^'' 
India  is  constructed,  and  though  mounted  on  Algerine 
horses,  the  horsemen  called  '  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique ' 
were  French  at  the  time  now  spoken  of,  and  they 
constituted  an  admirably  eflSicient  body  of  horse ;  but  The  ceie- 
if  all  the  four  regiments  which  composed  it  were  equal  B«giment 
the  one  to  the  other  in  intrinsic  worth,  the  one  which  Se«« 
had  had  the  fortune  to  be  in  the  greatest  number  ^'^^'•" 
of  brilliant  actions  was  the  *  Fourth.'     From  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  corps  had  chanced  to  be  moved 
in  Algeria,  it  went  by  the  name  of  the  '  TraveUer'  regi- 
ment.     From  the  period  of  its  merely  rudimentary 
state  in  1840,  home  down  to  this  war  against  Russia, 
the  career  of  the  regiment  had  been  marked  by  bril- 
liant enterprises.     When  the  Due  d'Aumale  performed 
that  famous  exploit  of  his  at  Taguin,  overruling  all 
the  cautions  addressed  to  him  by  general  oflSicers  and 
resisting  the  entreaties  of  his  Arab  aUies  (who  im- 
plored him  to.wait  for  his  infantry),  it  was  with  this 
*  Fourth '  regiment  of  the  African  Chasseurs,  supported 
only  by  some  Spahis    or  native  horsemen,  that  the 
youthful  Prince  broke  his  way  into  the  great  esmala 
of  Abdel  Kader,  swept  through  it  like  a  hurricane, 
overtook  and  defeated  the  enemy's  column,  cut  oflf  its 

VOL.  IV.  U 
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CHAP,  retreat,  rode  down  the  Emir's  new  battalions  of  regular 

V  . 

' — ^ — '  infantry,  and  made  himself  master  of  alL*     After  the 

Due  d'Aumale  himself,  no  one  perhaps  knew  better 
what  this  famous  regiment  could  do  than  that  very 
General  General  Morris,  the  oflSicer  commanding  the  whole  of 
the  French  Cavalry  Division,  and  now  present  in 
person  with  his  first  brigade ;  for  he  it  was  who  with 
this  superb  '  Fourth,'  and  one  other  of  the  regiments 
of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  had  issued  at  the  battle  of 
Isly  from  that  famous  amassment,  of  troops  which 
Bugeaud  used  to  call  his  '  boar's  head,'  and  carried  by 
his  onslaught  sheer  ruin  into  the  army  of  Morocco. 

This  was  the  General  who  had  ridden  down  to  be 
present  in  person  with  the  troops  of  his  first  brigade, 
and  this  *  Fourth'  was  one  of  the  two  regiments  of  the 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique  of  which  the  brigade  consisted. 
General  d'Allonville  commanded  the  brigade. 

During  the  earlier  moments  of  the  fatal  advance 
down  the  valley,  it  could  not  but  be  difficult  to  infer 
that  the  operation  was  to  be  one  of  an  irrational  kind, 
there  being  at  first  no  clear  reason  for  imagining  that 
the  Light  Brigade  would  really  descend  betwixt  the 
open  jaws  of  the  enemy,  instead  of  proceeding,  as  Lord 
Raglan  had  ordered,  to  recapture  the  lost  Turkish 
His  deter,  heights ;  t  but  when,  after  some  time,  Morris  saw 
that  our  Light  Brigade  was  still  movmg  straight 

*  In  May  184a 

t  I  have  already  fiaid  that  at  the  point  whence  our  Light  Brigade 
advanced,  the  angle  of  difference  between  the  right  road  and  the  wrong 
one  was  only  about  twenty  degrees ;  and  it  weU  might  be  some  time 
before  a  spectator  could  convince  himself  that  the  brigade  was  really 
going  down  the  vall^. 
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down  the  valley,  and  avoiding  the  heads  of  both  the  CHAP. 

enemy's  columns  in  order  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  v— ^^I * 

them,  he  could  not,  of  course,  help  perceiving  that  a 
terrible  error  was  in  course  of  perpetration.  He  was 
not,  however,  a  man  to  see  this  and  stand  aghast, 
doing  nothing  to  succour  the  English*  He  resolved 
to  venture  an  enterprise  in  support  of  Lord  Cardi- 
gan's  attack,  and  on  one  side  at  least  of  the  val- 
ley— ^Lord  Lucan  was  on  the  other  with  his  Heavy 
Dragoons — ^to  endeavour  to  silence,  the  enemy's  fire. 
The  force  which  he  determined  to  assail  was  the  one 
which  lay  the  nearest  to  him — ^the  one  under  General 
Jabrokritsky  on  the  slopes  of  the  Fedioukine  Hills ; 
and  the  immediate  object  of  his  intended  attack  was 
a  battery  (divided  into  two  half-batteries  of  four  guns 
each)  which  was  guarded  on  its  right  by  two  bat- 
talions of  foot  and  on  its  left  by  two  squadrons  of 
Cossacks.* 

General  Morris  chose  for  this  service  his  famous 
*  Fourth '  or  '  Traveller  ^  regiment  of  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique;  and  General  d'Allonville,  the  officer  m 
command  of  the  brigade,  was  himself  to  conduct  the 
ai/i^CA. 

Accordingly,  the  chosen  regiment  moved  forward  D'Aiion- 
imder  D'Allonville.  The  front  of  the  assailing  force  »tt^L 
was  formed  by  two  squadrons  of  the  regiment  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Major  Abdelal,  and  these 
were  supported  by  the  two  remaining  squadrons  of 
the  regiment  imder  Colonel  Champeron.  Champeron's 
two  squadrons  were  in  echelon;  and  it  seems  that, 

*  The  two  battalions  of  foot  were  *  Black  Sea  CoBsacks.' 
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CHAP,  though  acting  in  support  to  the  first  line  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  advance,  these  two  squadrons,  upon 
approaching  more  closely  to  the  enemy,  ^ere  to  incline 
away  to  their  left,  and  then,  again  bringing  round  the 
left  shoulder,  to  faU  upon  the  two  battalions  of  fodt 
which  constituted  the  infantry  support  to  the  guns. 

The  ground  about  to  be  invaded  was  much  broken 
and  scrubby,  being  encumbered  with  a  tall  under- 
growth reaching  up  to  the  girths  of  the  saddles ;  but 
the  want  of  smooth  even  turf  was  not  likely  to  be 
discomposing  to  men  who  had  learnt  wax  in  the  ranges 
of  the  Atlas.  Abdelal's  two  squadrons,  advancing 
briskly  in  foraging  order,  and  bringing  round  the  left 
shoulder  whilst  moving,  broke  through  the  enemy's 
line  of  skirmishers,  and  having  by  this  time  a  front 
which  was  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  front  of  the 
Russian  guns,  drove  forward  with  excellent  vigour 
upon  the  flank  of  the  nearest  half-battery,  and  already 
were  near  to  their  goal,  when  with  singular  alacrity, 
the  guns  of  the  half-battery  thus  attacked,  and  those 
also  of  the  other  half-battery  which  had  not  been 
directly  assailed,  were  limbered  up  by  the  Eussians 
and  briskly  moved  oflf  at  a  trot,  whilst  the  two  bat- 
talions of  foot  which  constituted  the  infantry  supports 
to  the  guns  fell  back  all  at  once,  without  waiting  for 
the  impact  of  Champeron's  two  squadrons  then  rapidly 
advancing  against  them ;  and,  moreover,  the  Cossack 
squadrons  on  the  left  of  the  battery  which  consti- 
tuted its  cavalry  supports  went  about  and  began  to 
retreat. 

Then,  to  arrest  the  overthrow  with  which  he  seemed 
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menaced,  or  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  guns,  General  CHAR 

Jabrokritsky  in  person  put  himself  at  the  head  of  two  v— .^I ' 

battaUons  of  that  famous  '  Vladimir'  regiment  which 
had  proved  itself  well  just  five  weeks  before  in  its 
fight  with  our  troops  on  the  Alma,  and  proceeded  to 
hazard  the  somewhat  rare  enterprise  of  advancing 
with  foot-soldiers  against  cavalry;  but  already  the 
object  of  General  Morris  had  been  attained,  and— 
exactly,  as  it  would  seem,  at  the  right  moment — 
he  caused  the  ^  recall '  to  be  sounded.  In  an  instant 
the  victorious  squadrons  glided  back  to  their  place 
in  the  brigade;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Moderate 
losses,  though  involving  certainly  a  considerable  de-  the  losses 
duction  of  strength  from  a  body  of  only  a  few  by  d>^ 
hundred  horsemen,  were  smaU  in  proportion  to  the  !>^p> 
brilliancy  of  the  service  these  squadrons  had  ren-  ^  ® 
dered.  They  had  ten  men  killed  (of  whom  two  were 
officers)  and  twenty-eight  wounded ;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  swift  moments  during  which  these  losses  befell 
them,  they  had  neutralised  (for  the  requisite  time)  the 
whole  of  the  enemy's  infantry  on  the  Fedioukine  Hills, 
had  driven  his  artillery  there  posted  into  instant  re- 
treat,  and  in  this  way  had  not  only  done  much  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  a  general  victory,  but,  failing 
that  result,  had  prepared  for  our  Light  Brigade,  when- 
ever the  moment  for  its  retiring  up  the  valley  should 
come,  a  complete  immunity  from  one  at  least  of  the 
two  flanking  fires  under  which  it  had  been  condemned 
to  advance. 

Well  imagined,  well  timed,  undertaken  with  ex- 
actly apt  means,  performed  with  boldness  as  well  as 


service 
rendered. 
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CHAP,  with  skill,  and  then  suddenly,  at  the  right  moment, 
s—v^ — '  arrested  and  brought  to  a  close,  this  achievement  was 
Sncy'of     ^^*  ^^y  brilliant  in  itself,  but  had  the  merit  of  being 
JJ^^^^.     admirably  relevant^  if  so  one  may  speak,  to  the  then 
SITc^-    Posing  phase  of  the  battle,  and  became,  upon  the 
ri'uo^'^"  whole,  a  teaching  example  (on  a  small  scale)  of  the 
way  in  which  a  competent  man  strikes  a  blow  with 
the  cavalry  arm.     The  troops  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prise were  not  the  fellow-countrymen  of  those  whose 
attack  they  undertook  to  support ;  but  that  is  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  far  from  diminishing  the  lustre  of 
the  exploit,  gave  it  only  a  more   chivalrous  grace, 
llie  names  of  General  Morris  and  General  d^AllonviUe 
are  remembered  in  the  Englkh  army  with  admiration 
and  gratitude. 


The  nth  When  the  11th  Hussars  had  so  far  descended  the 
valley  as  to  be  close  to  the  battery,  it  appeared  that 
the  right  troop  of  their  right  squadron  was  confronted 
by  some  of  the  Kussian  guns,  whilst  all  the  rest  of 
the  regiment  outflanked  the  line  of  the  battery,  and 
had  clear  ground  before  it  Meeting  little  or  no 
obstruction  to  their  progress  from  the  mounted  and 
dismounted  artillerymen  who  were  busy  with  their 
teams  in  the  hope  of  carrying  off  their  Czar's  precious 
ordnance,  this  right  troop  passed  in  through  the 
battery,  and  pushed  on  beyond  the  limbers  and 
tumbrils  which  were  in  rear  of  the  guns.  Then  the 
regiment  waa  halted. 

The  Kussians  who  stood  gathered  in  the  most  im- 
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mediate  proximity  to  the  11th  Hussars  were  a  con-  CHAP, 
fused  number,  including,  it  seems,  artillerymen  and 
cavalry.  They  were  in  a  state  of  apparent  helpless- 
ness ;  and  one  of  their  officers,  not  disguised,  as  was 
usual,  in  the  grey  outer- coat  of  the  soldiers,  but 
wearing  the  epaulettes  of  a  fall  colonel,  came  up, 
bare-headed,  to  the  stirrup  of  Lieutenant  Eoger 
Palmer,  and  voluntarily  delivered  his  sword  to  him. 
Palmer  handed  over  the  sword  to  a  corporal  or 
sergeant  at  his  side,  and  did  not  of  course  molest  the 
disarmed  officer,  though  the  condition  of  things  was 
not  such  as  to  allow  of  taking  and  securing  prisoners. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  this  tendency  to 
utter  surrender  was  not  as  yet  general ;  for  when  the 
crowd  cleared  and  made  off,  it  disclosed  to  the  11th 
Hussars  some  squadrons  of  Bussian  Lancers  formed 
up  and  in  perfected  order.* 

The  11th  Hussars  re-formed  their  ranks  and  made 
ready  to  charge;  whilst  on  their  part  the  Kussian 
horsemen  brought  their  lances  smartly  down  as  though 
for  an  inmiediate  attack.  They  did  not,  however, 
advance.     Repeating  the  mistake  already  committed 

*  These  were  not  Cossacks,  but  regular  Lancers.  A  reader  who  might 
be  compariDg  this  narrative  with  the  official  accounts  of  the  Russians, 
would  have  some  right  to  ask  what  Lancers  these  could  be,  because 
Jeropkine*s  Lancers  (called  by  the  Russians  the  '  Combined  Lancers ') 
were  not  in  this  part  of  the  field,  and  the  official  accounts  mention  no 
other  Lancers.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  proved  decisively  by  the  evidence 
of  our  officers,  that  both  in  the  Heavy  Cavalry  charge  and  upon  this 
occasion,  squadrons  of  Lancers  (not  Cossacks)  were  present  Supposing 
that  the  Russian  official  accounts  did  not  actually  omit  any  forces  really 
present,  the  solution,  I  believe,  is  this :  portions  of  the  Russian  Hussars 
had  been  converted  into  Lancers,  without  undergoing  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  official  designation  of  the  force. 
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CHAP,  that  day  in  the  face  of  Scarlett's  dragoons,  and  again 

v_.^,! f  under  Morris's  charge,  and  again  under  Shewell's, 

they  remained  at  a  halt,  awaiting  the  attack  of  our 
horsemen.  Douglas  seized  the  occasion  thus  given 
him,  and  led  down  his  Hussars  at  the  charging  pace. 
For  a  while,  the  Eussians  awaited  him  with  a  great 
steadfastness,  and  it  seemed  that,  in  a  few  moments, 
there  must  needs  be  a  clash  of  arms ;  but  when  our 
Hussars  had  charged  down  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  them,  the  Kussians,  all  at  once,  went  about  and  re- 
treated. Far  on,  and  into  the  opening  of  the  gorge 
which  divides  the  aqueduct  from  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Fedioukine  Hills,  the  11th  moved  down  in 
pursuit. 

On  the  immediate  right  of  the  1 1th  Hussars,  and  so 
little  in  rear  of  them  (by  the  time  they  had  reached 
the  battery)  as  to  be  separated  by  a  distance  of  no 
more  than  some  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  Lord  George 
The  4th     Paget  was  advancing  with  the  4th  Light  Dragoons. 
^^   For    some   time,  this  regiment  had   been    driving 
through  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust,  which  so  dimmed 
the  air  as  to  hide  from  them  all  visible  indications  of 
the  now  sUent  battery;    but  upon  their  nearer  ap- 
proach, the  Czar's  burnished  brass  pieces  of  ordnance 
were  ahnost  suddenly  disclosed  to  view;  and  our  Light 
Dragoons  saw  that,  at  the  part  of  the  battery  they 
confronted,  the  mounted  men  there  appearing  were 
Thfiir  en-    artillery  drivers  trying  to  carry  oflf  the  guns.     Then 
the  bat-      an  oflScer  of  the  regiment — and  one  too,  strange  to 
^^*         say,  who  had  hitherto  been  most  inexorably  rigid  in 
enforcing  exactness  —  brought  his  hand  to  the  ear. 
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and  delivered  a  shrill  *  TaUyho !'  which  hurled  forward  CHAP. 

the  hitherto  well-ordered  line,  and  broke  it  up  into  ^ — S- ' 

racing  horsemen.     In  the  next  instant,  with  an  ungov- 
emed  rush,  our  dragoons  broke  into  the  battery. 

There,  with  the  artillery  teams,  brought  up  for  the  The  com- 
purple;  «.d  by  ,a^  rfthe  l^Io  lje».  L  ^  SI'S' 
mm  were  n.»kmg  extreme  exertion,  to  crry  off  tieii  ""^ 
guns;  and,  since  these  people  were  not  only  bold, 
strong,  and  resolute,  but  contending  for  an  object  very 
dear  to  them,  a  fierce  struggle  began.  In  their  eager- 
ness to  be  putting  forth  their  bodily  strength  by  cut- 
ting  and  slashing,  very  many  of  our  men  neglected 
the  use  of  the  point ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  edge 
of  the  sabre  feU  harmless  upon  the  thick  grey  outer- 
coats  of  the  Bussians.  In  the  midst  of  the  strife, 
one  young  comet— Cbmet  Edward  Warwick  Hunt 
-became  so  eag«:  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  hauling 
off  one  of  the  pieces  that,  after  first  *  returning '  his 
sword,  he  coolly  dismounted,  and  at  a  moment  when 
the  six  wretehed  artiU^  horses  and  their  drivers 
were  the  subject  of  a  raging  combat,  applied  his  mind 
with  persistency  to  the  other  end  of  the  traces  or 
'  prolong,*  and  sought  to  disengage  the  gun  from 
the  harness ;  a  curious  act  of  audacity  in  the  thick 
of  a  fight  for  which,  unless  I  mistake,  his  colonel 
both  damned  and  admired  him.  There  were  some 
amongst  our  men,  and  even  amongst  our  officers,  who 
performed  hideous  wonders  in  the  way  of  slaughter ; 
for  the  Russians  were  under  such  cogent  obligation  to 
save  their  Czar's  cherished  ordnance  from  capture, 
and  were,  many  of  them,  so  brave  and  obstinate,  that 
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CHAP,  even  the  sense  of  being  altogether  unequal  to  strive 
against  an  onslaught  of  English  cavahy  did  not  suffice 
to  make  them  yield.  There  was  one  of  our  officers 
who  became  afflicted,  if  so  one  may  speak,  with  what 
has  been  called  the  blood-frenzy.  Much  gore  be- 
smeared him,  and  the  result  of  the  contest  was  such 
as  might  seem  confirmatory  of  the  vulgar  belief  as  to 
the  maddening  power  of  human  blood.  This  officer, 
whilst  under  the  frenzy,  raged  wildly  against  himian 
life,  cutting  down,  it  was  said,  very  many  of  the  ob- 
stinate Russians  with  his  own  reeking  hand.^  Other 
officers  of  a  different  temperament  made  use  of  their 
revolvers  with  a  terrible  diligence, 
r  From  his  bearing  at  this  time,  it  seemed  that  Lord 
George  Paget  scarce  approved  this  kind  of  industry  on 
the  part  of  his  officers.  At  all  events,  he  so  acted  as 
to  convey  the  impression  that  he  reserved  his  energy 
and  attention  for  the  purposes  of  command,  and  did 
not  conceive  it  his  duty  (except  in  actual  self-defence) 
^  to  become,  with  his  own  hand,  a  slayer  of  men. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  obstinacy  of  the  Russians, 
interrupted  in  their  task  of  canying  off  the  guns,  was 
very  unequal ;  and  if  some  fought  so  hard  as  to  involve 
our  people  in  the  combat  we  have  just  been  speaking 
of,  aere  were  othe,.  wlo  attempti  no  ^r^ 
ance.  Several  drivers,  for  instance,  threw  themselves 
off  their  horses,  and  so  crept  under  them,  as  in  that 
way  to  see  and  find  shelter.     In  the  end  our  Dragoons 

*  I  have  heard  that,  after  the  battle,  when  this  officer  had  calmed 
down,  there  was  so  great  a  reaction  in  his  nervons  system,  that  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  cried  like  a  little  child. 


r 
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got  the  mastery,  and  not  only  succeeded  in  preventing  CHAP. 

the  withdrawal  of  aU  the  pieces  of  cannon  which  they  v^ • 

had  seen  in  the  line  of  the  battery  at  the  time  of  their 
entering  it,  but  also  arrested  and  disabled  some  other 
guns— abeady  a  little  way  from  the  front^which  the 
^y  was  in  tiie  act  of  removing.  The  busine8s.of 
repreLg  the  enemy's  obstinateTndeavours  to  carry 
off  his^  was  of^uch  duration  that  again  tZ 
interposed  a  long  distance  between  the  4th  Light 
Dragoons  and  the  regiment  (the  11th  Hussars)  with 
which  Lord  George  Paget  had  sought  to  align  himself ; 
for  whilst  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  remained  combating 
on  the  site  of  the  battery,  Colonel  Douglas,  as  we  know, 
was  advancing;  but  his  task  in  the  battery  being  Farther 
almost  complete,  Lord  George  with  a  part  if  not  with  Sf  w 
the  whole  of  his  troops,  now  pressed  forward  once  p.^ 
more  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  combine  the  next 
operations  of  his  regiment  with  those  of  the  11th 
Hussars. 

The  8th  Hussars,  we  remember,  was  on  the  extreme  The  8th 
right  of  the  forces  advancing  in  support.  Reduced 
to  one-half  of  its  former  strength  by  that  triple  fire 
through  which  it  had  been  passing,  but  still  in  excel- 
lent order,  and  maintaining  that  well-steadied  trot 
which  Colonel  Shewell  had  chosen  as  the  pace  best 
adapted  for  a  lengthened  advance  of  this  kind,  this 
regiment  had  continued  its  advance  down  the  valley, 
had  moved  past  the  now  sUent  battery  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  horses'  lengths  fix)m  its  (proper)  left  flank,  had 
pressed  on  beyond  it  some  three  or  four  himdred  yards, 
and  by  that  time  had  so  passed  through  the  jaws  of 
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CHAP,  the  enemy's  position,  as  to  be  actually  for  the  moment 
^-  in  a  region  almost  out  of  harm's  way— in  the  region, 
if  so  fne  may  speak,  which  Hes  Lhind  the  north 
wind.*  Colonel  Shewell  then  halted  the  regiment. 
Making  only  now  one  squadron  —  and  that  a  very 
weak  one — its  remains  stood  formed  up  to  their  front. 

Colonel  Shewell,  it  seems,  had  the  hope  that  an 
order  of  some  kind  would  presently  reach  him ;  and 
he  well  might  desire  to  have  guidance,  for  the  position 
into  which  he  had  pushed  forward  his  regiment  was 
somewhat  a  strange  one.  On  three  sides — that  is,  on 
his  front,  and  on  the  rising  grounds  which  hemmed  in 
the  valley  on  either  flank — Colonel  Shewell  saw  bodies 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  infantry ;  but  the  Russian 
forces  in  front  of  him,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  in 
retreat,  and  numbers  of  them  crowding  over  the  bridges 
of  the  aqueduct  Yet  nowhere,  with  the  exception  of 
his  regiment,  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  squadron, 
could  he  descry  any  body  of  our  cavalry  in  a  state  of 
formation,  though  before  him,  in  small  knots  or  groups, 
or  acting  as  single  assailants,  he  saw  a  few  English 
horsemen  who  were  pressing  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
by  pursuing  and  cutting  down  stragglers. 

After  continuing  this  halt  during  a  period  which 
has  been  reckoned  at  three,  and  also  at  five,  minutes. 
Colonel  Shewell  resumed  his  advance. 

These  remains  of  the  8th  Hussars  formed  the  small 
but  still  well^rdered  squadron,  which  we  saw  coming 

♦  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  idea  of  referring  to  the  *  country  of  the 
'HyperboreanB'  as  a  modem  illustration,  belongs  to  Mr  Lowe.  See  hia 
celebrated  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  1866. 
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down  towards  the  spot  where  Mayow  had  checked  CHAP, 
the  pursuit,  and  halted  his  small  group  of  Lancers. 


It  seems  right  to  survey  the  circumstances  in  which  state  of 

°  "^  .         the  battle 

the  Allied  forces  stood  at  this  critical  and  interesting  at  this 

period* 

period  of  the  combat.  At  the  bare  apprehension  of 
the  advance  against  the  Causeway  Heights  which 
Lord  Eaglan  had  twice  over  ordered,  Liprandi,  as 
we  saw,  had  retracted  the  head  of  the  column  there 
established  in  the  morning,  and  had  probably  at  this 
time  no  higher  hope  than  that  of  being  able  to  retreat 
without  seeing  his  infantry  and  artillery  involved  in 
the  overthrow  which  was  sweeping  his  cavalry  out 
of  the  field.  On  the  Fedioukine  Hills,  the  head  of 
Jabrokritsky's  column  was  rolling  up  under  D'Allon- 
ville's  brilliant  attack.  In  the  low  ground  between 
the  Causeway  Heights  and  the  Fedioukine  Hills,  the 
condition  of  things  was  this :  Having  intruded  it- 
self, as  we  know,  a  mile  deep  into  a  narrow  valley, 
hemmed  in  on  three  sides  by  Eussian  forces  of  all 
arms,  our  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  had  overthrown  all 
the  forces  which  before  confronted  it,  and  was  dis- 
posed for  the  moment  as  follows :  The  still  combating 
remains  of  the  first  line  were  broken  into  groups  and 
small  knots,  numbering  perhaps,  altogether,  after  the 
retreat  of  the  men  acting  under  O'Hara,  as  many  as 
thirty.  Of  these,  some  were  combating  in  a  desultory 
way,  with  little  other  purpose  than  that  of  defending 
themselves,  and  endeavouring  to  make  out  what  best 
they  could  do  in  the  confusion;   but  others,  as  we 
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CHAP,  saw,  were  hanging  upon  the  skirts  of  the  Eussian 
v-il^  squadrons,  and,  in  effect,  pressing  on  the  retreat  by 
assailing  the  people  who  lagged.  The  group  of  some 
fifteen  men  under  Mayow  had  coherence  enough,  as 
we  saw,  to  be  able  to  put  to  flight  the  body  of  horse 
which  encountered  them. 

On  our  extreme  left,  Colonel  Douglas,  with  his  1 1th 
Hussars,  now  counting  a  little  more  than  50  sabres, 
was  pursuing  the  retreat  of  the  Eussian  Lancers  which 

rear,  Lord  George  Paget  (having  quelled  the  attempts 
of  the  Russians  to  cany  off  their  guns)  was  advanc- 
ing with  a  part  at  least  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons, 
a  regiment  now  reckoning,  perhaps,  about  the  same 
numbers  as  the  11th  Hussars.  These  two  regiments 
formed  our  left;  and  although  at  this  moment  they 
were  not  so  placed  as  to  be  visible  the  one  to  the^ 
other,  the  direction  of  Douglas's  advance  was  so  far 
known  to  Lord  George  Paget  as  to  make  it  likely 
that  the  two  regiments  might  find  means  of  acting 
together  in  concert,  with  a  force,  when  united,  of 
about  100  sabres.  Li  the  event  of  their  doing  so. 
Lord  George  Paget,  as  the  senior  officer,  was  the  one 
who  would  be  entitled  to  take  the  command. 

Towards  our  centre,  we  had  no  troops  at  all  in  a 
state  of  formation ;  but  on  our  extreme  right,  as  we 
know,  the  8th  Hussars,  now  reduced  to  a  strength 
of  about  55,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  SheweU, 
was  advancing  towards  the  group  under  Mayow. 
The  event  proved  that  this  group  of  fifteen  under 
Mayow  was  still  in  a  state  of  coherence  which  ren- 
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dered  it  capable  of  acting  with  military  eflSciency  in  CHAP, 
concert  with  other  troops,  ajid  it  may  therefore  be  wZ:_ 
said  that  Colonel  Shewell  (who  was  senior  to  Mayow) 
had  tinder  his  orders  a  force  of  about  70  sabrea 

Altogether,  these  undisabled  combatants  nmnbered 
perhaps  about  220  or  230,  of  which  only  about  170 
were  in  a  state  of  formation.  The  two  wings  (if  so 
we  may  call  disconnected  forces)  were  not  visible  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  no  communications  passed  be- 
tween them. 

In  the  absence  of  any  general  who  might  come  to 
take  in  person  the  direction  of  these  combatants,  Lord 
George  Paget,  as  we  saw,  was  the  senior  officer  on  our 
leffc ;  on  our  right.  Colonel  Shewell. 

From  before  the  230  English  horsemen  thus  thrust  The  re- 
into  the  very  rear  of  the  enemy^s  position,  the  bulk  of  the  Rub- 
that  powerful  body  of  Russian  horse  which  numbered  aiiy. 
itself  by  thousands  was  strangely  enough  falling  back 
We  now  know  that  the   retreat  was  *much   more 
general  than  our  people  at  the  time  could  perceive, 
and   that,   excepting    Jeropkine's  six  squadrons  of 
Lancers,  ahnost  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  had 
been  not  merely  beaten  but  routed**     Apparently, 

*  Liprandiy  in  liifl  despatch,  admits  the  retreat  of  his  cavaLy,  but 
says  that  the  movement  was  a  ruse  of  General  Ryjoff's  to  draw  the 
English  on.  '  The  English  cavaby,'  he  says, '  appeared  more  than  2000 
'  strong.  Its  impetuous  attack  induced  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Byjoff  [the 
'  commander  of  the  Russian  cavalry]  to  turn  back  upon  the  route  to 
'  Tchorgoun  to  draw  the  enemy.'  General  de  Todleben,  however,  dis- 
cards that  way  of  explaining  the  retreat,  and  says  frankly  that  our  Light 
Cavalry  utterly  overthrew  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  cavdry.  Using  the 
word  *  Cardigan,*  in  a  sense  importing  the  light  Brigade,  he  says  :  '  Car- 
*  digan  flung  himself  against  the  Don  Cossack  battery  which  was  in 
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CHAP,  also,  as  indeed  might  well  be,  these  fugitive  squad- 
' — ^ — '  rons  carried  panic  along  with  them  as  they  rode  ;*  for 
away,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Hasfort,  where 
no  English  could  dream  of  pursuing,  battaUons  of  in- 
fantry were  thrown  into  hollow  squares,  as  though 
awaiting  from  moment  to  moment  a  charge  of  vic- 
torious cavalry. 

Thus  much  some  brave  men  were  able  to  do  towards 
wringing  an  actual  victory  from  even  the  wildest  of 
blunders. 
The  need        Thus  much :   but  considcrinff  that  this   sinfi^ilar 
Xr  overthrow  of  the  m«iy  by  J  few  w«  oecuSng, 
Older  to      after  all,  a  mile  deep  in  the  enemy^s  realms,  and  that, 
victory,      cvcu  although  partly  rolled  up,  the  forces  of  Jabro- 
kritsky  on  the  north,  and  of  Liprandi  on  the  south, 
yet  lined  on  both  sides,  the  lower  slopes  of  the  val- 
ley, it  was  evident,  of  course,  that  the  ascendant  of 
little  more  than  two  hundred  horsemen   now  driv- 
ing whole  thousands  before  them  would  only  prove 
momentary  and  vain,  unless  it  should  be  upheld  by 
fresh  troops  coming  down  in  support,  or  else  by  an 
attack  on  the  Causeway  Heights  of  the  kind  which 
Lord  Raglan  had  ordered.     Were  the  red  squadrons 
coming  to   clench  the  victory,  and  by  victory  to 
rescue  their  comrades? 

We  must  turn  to  the  commander  of  our  cavalry, 

^  advance,  sabred  the  ganners,  then  charged  our  cavalry,  utterly  over- 
'  threw  it  \la  culbuta],  and  advanced  far  beyond  the  line  of  the  redoubts 
'  in  pursuit  of  our  cavalry,  which  retreated  towards  Tchorgoun.* 

*  See  the  plan  taken  from  General  de  Todleben.  To  eyes  accustomed 
to  such  things,  it  expresses  an  almost  headlong  retreat  more  forcibly 
than  words. 
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and  to  the  regiments  of  the  Heavy  Brigade,  with  CHAP, 
which  he  was  present  in  person.  ^- 


can. 


Amongst  all  those  struggles  between  the  judgment 
and  the  feelings  by  which  man  is  liable  to  be  tortured, 
hardly  any  can  be  more  distressing  than  that  which 
rends  the  heart  of  a  chivalrously-minded  commander 
who  is  bringing  himself  to  determine  that,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  hard  mandates  of  Duty,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  troops  which  still  remain  in  his 
hands,  he  will  suffer  an  adventured  portion  of  his 
force  to  go  on  to  its  fate  unsupported ;  and  especially 
must  he  be  troubled  in  spirit  if  the  words  which 
drove  his  people  into  a  desperate  path  were  words 
from  his  own  Ups. 

Wild  as  was  the  notion  of  sending  a  force  to  run  Lord  Lu- 
the  gauntlet  between  the  Fedioukine  Hills  and  the 
Causeway  Heights,  yet,  supposing  the  sacrifice  to  be 
irrevocably  vowed,  Lord  Lucan  seems  to  have  formed 
a  good  conception  of  the  way  in  which  it  could  best 
be  performed.  He  saw  that  in  such  an  undertaking 
extension  of  front  was  an  object  of  vastly  less  import- 
ance than  the  maintenance  of  an  unfailing  connection 
between  the  troops  employed  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  advance.  In  short,  he  considered  that  the  first 
line  should  be  followed  at  intervals  by  successive  lines 
of  support,  all  forming  the  links  of  a  chain  so  con- 
nected that,  happen  what  might,  the  whole  British 
cavalry  would  be  a  body  of  troops  acting  together 
under  one  commander,  and  constituting  a  powerful 
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cao. 
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preservation  of  the  troops  which  still  remain  in  his 
hands,  he  will  suffer  an  adventured  portion  of  his 
force  to  go  on  to  its  fate  unsupported ;  and  especially 
must  he  be  troubled  in  spirit  if  the  words  which 
drove  his  people  into  a  desperate  path  were  words 
from  his  own  lips. 

Wild  as  was  the  notion  of  sending  a  force  to  run  Lord  Lu- 
the  gauntlet  between  the  Fedioukine  Hills  and  the 
Causeway  Heights,  yet,  supposing  the  sacrifice  to  be 
irrevocably  vowed,  Lord  Lucan  seems  to  have  formed 
a  good  conception  of  the  way  in  which  it  could  best 
be  performed.  He  saw  that  in  such  an  undertaking 
extension  of  front  was  an  object  of  vastly  less  import- 
ance than  the  maintenance  of  an  unfailing  connection 
between  the  troops  employed  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  advance.  In  short,  he  considered  that  the  first 
line  should  be  followed  at  intervals  by  successive  lines 
of  support,  all  forming  the  links  of  a  chain  so  con- 
nected  that,  happen  what  might,  the  whole  British 
cavalry  would  be  a  body  of  troops  acting  together 
imder  one  commander,  and  constituting  a  powerful 
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and  to  the  regiments  of  the  Heavy  Brigade,  with  CHAP, 
which  he  was  present  in  person. 


cao. 


Amongst  all  those  struggles  between  the  judgment 
and  the  feelings  by  which  man  is  liable  to  be  tortured, 
hardly  any  can  be  more  distressing  than  that  which 
rends  the  heart  of  a  chivalrously-minded  commander 
who  is  bringing  himself  to  determine  that,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  hard  mandates  of  Duty,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  troops  which  still  remain  in  his 
hands,  he  will  suffer  an  adventured  portion  of  his 
force  to  go  on  to  its  fate  unsupported ;  and  especially 
must  he  be  troubled  in  spirit  if  the  words  which 
drove  his  people  into  a  desperate  path  were  words 
from  his  own  Ups. 

Wild  as  was  the  notion  of  sending  a  force  to  run  Lord  Lu- 
the  gauntlet  between  the  Fedioukine  Hills  and  the 
Causeway  Heights,  yet,  supposing  the  sacrifice  to  be 
irrevocably  vowed,  Lord  Lucan  seems  to  have  formed 
a  good  conception  of  the  way  in  which  it  could  best 
be  performed.  He  saw  that  in  such  an  undertaking 
extension  of  front  was  an  object  of  vastly  less  import- 
ance than  the  maintenance  of  an  unfailing  connection 
between  the  troops  employed  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  advance.  In  short,  he  considered  that  the  first 
line  should  be  followed  at  intervals  by  successive  lines 
of  support,  all  forming  the  links  of  a  chain  so  con- 
nected  that,  happen  what  might,  the  whole  British 
cavalry  would  be  a  body  of  troops  acting  together 
under  one  commander,  and  constituting  a  powerful 
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can. 


Amongst  all  those  struggles  between  the  judgment 
and  the  feelings  by  which  man  is  liable  to  be  tortured, 
hardly  any  can  be  more  distressing  than  that  which 
rends  the  heart  of  a  chivabrously-minded  commander 
who  is  bringing  himself  to  determine  that,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  hard  mandates  of  Duty,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  troops  which  still  remain  in  his 
hands,  he  will  suffer  an  adventured  portion  of  his 
force  to  go  on  to  its  fate  unsupported ;  and  especially 
must  he  be  troubled  in  spirit  if  the  words  which 
drove  his  people  into  a  desperate  path  were  words 
from  his  own  lips. 

Wild  as  was  the  notion  of  sending  a  force  to  run  Lord  Lu- 
the  gauntlet  between  the  Fedioukine  HiUs  and  the 
Causeway  Heights,  yet,  supposing  the  sacrifice  to  be 
irrevocably  vowed,  Lord  Lucan  seems  to  have  formed 
a  good  conception  of  the  way  in  which  it  could  best 
be  performed.  He  saw  that  in  such  an  undertaking 
extension  of  front  was  an  object  of  vastly  less  import- 
ance than  the  maintenance  of  an  unfailing  connection 
between  the  troops  employed  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  advance.  In  short,  he  considered  that  the  first 
line  should  be  followed  at  intervals  by  successive  lines 
of  support,  all  forming  the  links  of  a  chain  so  con- 
nected that,  happen  what  might,  the  whole  British 
cavalry  would  be  a  body  of  troops  acting  together 
under  one  commander,  and  constituting  a  powerful 
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and  the  feelings  by  which  man  is  liable  to  be  tortured, 
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who  is  bringing  himself  to  determine  that,  in  obe- 
dience  to  the  hard  mandates  of  Duty,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  troops  which  still  remain  in  his 
hands,  he  will  suffer  an  adventured  portion  of  his 
force  to  go  on  to  its  fate  unsupported ;  and  especially 
must  he  be  troubled  in  spirit  if  the  words  which 
drove  his  people  into  a  desperate  path  were  words 
from  his  own  lips. 

Wild  as  was  the  notion  of  sending  a  force  to  run  Lord  Lu- 
the  gauntlet  between  the  Fedioukine  HiUs  and  the 
Causeway  Heights,  yet,  supposing  the  sacrifice  to  be 
irrevocably  vowed,  Lord  Lucan  seems  to  have  formed 
a  good  conception  of  the  way  in  which  it  could  best 
be  performed.  He  saw  that  in  such  an  undertaking 
extension  of  front  was  an  object  of  vastly  less  import- 
ance than  the  maintenance  of  an  unfailing  connection 
between  the  troops  employed  along  the  whole  line  of 
the  advance.  In  short,  he  considered  that  the  first 
line  should  be  followed  at  intervals  by  successive  lines 
of  support,  all  forming  the  links  of  a  chain  so  con- 
nected that,  happen  what  might,  the  whole  British 
cavalry  would  be  a  body  of  troops  acting  together 
under  one  commander,  and  constituting  a  powerful 
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CHAP.  unit.  It  was  in  part  execution  of  this  plan  that  he 
had  divided  the  Light  Brigade  into  three  lines ;  and, 
intending  to  effect  a  corresponding  disposition  of  Scar- 
lett's Dragoons,  he  trusted  that  the  several  links  thus 
provided  would  form  an  unbroken  chain  of  suflBcing 
length. 

The  advance  of  our  cavalry,  however,  had  gone  on 
but  a  short  time  when  it  became  apparent  that  Lord 
Cardigan's  severe  and  increasing  pace  was  much 
greater  than  that  which  Lord  Lucan  had  adopted  for 
the  Heavy  Dragoons;  and  the  Russians  who  lined 
the  two  ranges  of  heights  were  not  only  quick  in 
their  perception  of  this  difference,  bnt  sagaxdona 
enough  to  infer  from  it  a  want  of  connecting  purpose 
in  the  movements  of  the  two  brigades.  The  moment 
was  approaching  when  it  would  be  necessary  for  Lord 
Lucan  to  make  a  painftd  choice,  and  eith^  to  con- 
form  with  his  Heavy  Dragoons  to  Lord  Cardigan's 
pace,  or  else — ^a  cruel  alternative — ^to  let  the  chain 
break  asunder. 

In  his  own  person — ^and  the  keenness  of  his  far- 
reaching  sight  made  him  apt  for  this  service — ^Lord 
Lucan  strove  hard  to  prolong  the  connection  between 
his  two  brigades  by  riding  on  in  advance  of  his  Heavy 
Dragoons,  and  following  his  Ligh£  Cavalry  with 
straining  eyes ;  but  he  had  not  long  passed  the  Num- 
ber Four  Redoubt  when  he  was  rudely  compelled  to 
perceive  that  he  had  entered  on  the  path  of  destruc- 
tion abeady  traversed  by  his  Light  Cavalry,  and  was 
drawing  forward  his  Heavy  Dragoons  to  the  verge  of 
a  like  disaster.     His  aide-de-camp.  Captain  Charteris 
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— fnlfilling  an  incurable  presentiment — fell  dead  at  CHAP, 
his  side ;  Lord  WiUiam  Paulet,  his  Assistant-Adjutant-  ^• 
General,  was  struck,  or  imbonneted  by  a  shot  or  a 
shell ;  Major  M'Mahon,  his  Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General  (not,  however,  at  quite  the  same  time),  had 
his  horse  struck  by  grape;  aaid  Lord  Lticto  himself 
was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  musket-baU,  his  horse 
being  also  struck  by  shot  in  two  places.* 

Lord  Lucan  was  not,  however,  disabled  by  the 
wound;  ^,  continuing  hi,  .d^ee.  he  ^ 
quickly  so  far  down  the  valley  as  to  be  on  ground 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Arabtabia  Eedoubt :  t  but  the 
distance  between  his  two  brigades,  which  he  thus,  as 
it  were,  sought  to  span  or  bridge  over  by  his  personal 
presence,  was  increasing  with  eaeh  stride  of  our  Light 
Ca^ahy  squadrons.  Growing  more  and  more  faint 
to  the  sight,  those  splendid,  doomed  squadrons  were 
sinking  and  sinking  into  the  thick  bank  of  smoke 
which  now  closed  in  the  foot  of  the  valley;  and 
even  if  no  new  motive  had  interposed.  Lord  Lucan 
could  scarcely  have  withheld  his  decision  many  mo- 
ments more.  What  happened,  however,  was  that, 
upon  looking  back,  he  perceived  the  Royals  and 
the  Greys  to  be  undergoing  a  destructive  cross-fire; 
and  then,  at  all  events,  if  it  had  not  done  so  before, 
the  terrible  question  forced  itself  upon  him,  and 
peremptorily  exacted  a  decision.      Should  he  risk 

*  The  apparently  absolute  indifference  of  Lord  Lucan  under  this  fire 
was  specially  remarked  by  an  officer — ^not  at  aU  an  admirer  of  his 
divisional  chief — ^whose  testimony  enabled  me  to  make  the  statement 
contained  in  a  former  page— p.  61. 

t  The  same  as  Number  Throe  Redoubt. 
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CHAP,  the  loss  of  his  second  brigade  by  flinging  it  after 

V— v^ f  his  first,  or  submit  to  one  disaster  (if  disaster  it  was 

^  now    *^  ^)  ^^^  *^®  ^^®  ^^  avoiding  fresh  hazards  ?     He 
uw^liii     ^^  *^^  ^^^  which  connected  one  brigade  with  the 
attention,    o^j^er ;   and  so  long  as  he  might  choose  to  hold  fast 
to  each,  he  would  be  reaJiaing  his  own  conception  of 
the  several  successive  supports,  and  sustaining  his 
Light  Cavaby  force  with  the  power  of  his  Heavy 
Brigade :  but  also  he  would  be  grievously  imperilling 
this,  his  second  and  last  brigade,  by  drawing  it  down 
with  him  into  the  gulf  where  his  first  brigade  seemed 
disappearing.     Should  he,  then,  hold  fast  or  let  go  ? 
Hie  ded-        He  let  go.     Elsewhcrc,  the  reasons  which  governed 
"^''-         him  shaU  be  given  in  his  own  ampler  words;  but  the 
sentence  which  he  uttered  at  the  moment  contains  the 
pith  of  his  argument.     Determining  that  the  Greys 
and  the  Royals  should  at  once  be  halted,  he  said  to 
Lord  William  Paulet,  '  They  have  sacrificed  the  Light 
*  Brigade :  they  shall  not  the  Heavy,  if  I  can  help  it.' 
The  Greys      It  was  Only  after  two  successive  movements  in  re- 
Eoyaia       treat  that  the  Royals  and  the  Greys  were  relieved 
faU  back.   &om  the  fire  to  which  they  had  been  exposed. 
Severity  of      This  fire  had  indeed  been  heavy ;    and  —  under 
wWciThad  conditions  very  trying  to  horsemen — both  regiments 
tained^    Sustained  it  with  a  firmness  so  admirable,  that  even 
ment^*^    the  out-dazzliug  splendour  of  their  morning's  achieve- 
ment did  not  blind  a  skilled  judge  of  such  things  to 
the  merit  of  this  warlike  endurance. 

In  the  Royals  alone — ^and  this  was  a  more  than 
decimating  loss — as  many  aa  twenty-one  were  disabled 
by  death,  or  by  wounds  inflicted  upon  themselves  or 


ms^m 
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their  horses.     Colonel  Yorke,  the  commanding  oflScer,  CHAP, 
received  a  wound  which  cruelly  shattered  his  leg,  and  v     J'    * 
he  was  disabled  for  life.*   So  also  was  Captain  George 
Campbell.     Captain  Elmsall  and  Lieutenant  Hartopp 
were,  both  of  them,  wounded  severely;   and  Lieu- 
tenant Eobertson  had  a  horse  shot  under  him. 

Lord  Lucan  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that '  the  Loid  Lu- 
'  only  use  to  which  the  Heavy  Brigade   could  be  duaion  as 
'  turned  was  to  protect  the  Light  Cavaby  against  nse  that  ^ 
'  pursuit  in  their  return ; '   and  he  judged  that  for  b^  made'^ 
that    service   the   position    to   which   he  had  now  ^J^^ 
brought  back  the  Heavy  Dragoons  was  sufficiently  ^^'"^^^ 
advanced.     There,  accordingly,  the  brigade  remained  The  bn- 
halted.  Loted  ac- 

Lord  Lucan  being  present  in  person.  General  Scar-  ^     ^  ^* 
lett  had  no  authority  to  determine  upon  the  extent 
to  which  his  brigade  should  be  ventured  in  support- 
ing  the  advance  of  the  Light  Cavalry;   and  at  the 
time  when  the  Heavy  Dragoons  received  their  first 
order  to  retreat,  he  was  still  unaware  of  the  decision 
which  had  produced  this  result.   Yielding  to  a  natural 
eagerness,  he  had  ridden  forward  some  sixty  yards 
in  advance  of  his  brigade;   and  I  imagine  that  he  General 
and  Colonel  Beatson  (the  aide-de-camp  then  at  his  andCoio- 
side)  must  have  been  the  last  of  those  acting  with  ^ 


BOD. 


*  In  support  of  Loid  Lucan'e  impression  respecting  the  part  taken 
by  the  Royals  in  the  Heayy  Cayalry  charge  the  alleged  acquiescence  of 
Colonel  Yorke  in  words  addressed  to  him  by  Lord  Lucan  will  be  pro- 
bably insisted  upon.  If  that  should  happen,  it  wiU  be  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  shattering  and  terrible  wound  above  mentioned  long  made 
it  impossible  for  Colonel  Yorke  to  undertake  any  such  task  as  that  of 
remonstrating  against  Lord  Lucan's  words. 
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The 

Light  Bri- 
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appearing 
in  the 
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the  foot  of 
the  yalley. 

ThefuU 
import  of 
Lord  La- 
can's  de- 
cision. 


the  Heavy  Dragoons  to  whom  the  advancing  brigade 
remained  visible.*  They  eaw  our  Light  Cavahy  fade 
away  into  the  smoke  which  hung  thick  at  the  foot  of 
the  valley. 

This  parting  was  disruption— disruption  in  the  very 

hitherto  had  been  binding  into  one  the  strength  of 
the  whole  English  cavalry. 

To  repress  the  idea  of  going  down  with  fresh  troops 
to  the  rescue,  to  abstain  from  all  part  in  the  combat 
below  the  battery  where  the  Light  Brigade  was 
engulfed,  to  allow  the  communication  between  the 
two  brigades  to  remain  broken  without  riaking  even 
one  squadron  in  an  attempt  to  restore  it — ^this,  all 
this,  wafl  tiie  import  of  the  painful  decision  to  which, 
by  a  sense  of  hard  duty,  Lord  Lucan  had  found  him- 
self driven. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  at 
the  foot  of  the  valley  tends  to  show  that  a  decision 
in  the  opposite  direction  would  have  been  likely  to 
produce  good  and  brilliant  results  ;t  but  that  same 

*  This  was  the  time  when  General  Scarlett  (finding  suddenly  that 
his  brigade  was  retiring,  and  not  knowing  that  the  movement  had  been 
ordered  by  Lord  Lucan)  sent  back  his  trumpeter  with  orders  to  sound  the 
halt  At  the  sound  the  brigade  instantly  halted,  and  fronted  beauti- 
fully, as  at  parade.  As  I  have  named  Colonel  Beatflon,  let  me  here  say 
that  I  have  abundant  proofs  before  me  of  the  warmth  with  which  Gene- 
ral Scarlett  expressed  his  grateful  recognition  of  the  Colonel's  services 
in  the  Crimea  ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  want  of  that  detailed  informa- 
tion which  none  but  the  Colonel  himself  (who  is  now  in  Lidia)  would 
be  able  to  give  me  that  I  have  been  prevented  from  narrating  the  part 
that  he  personally  took  in  the  battle.  See  in  the  Appenduc  papers 
illustrative  of  his  distinguished  services. 

t  See  the  state  of  the  field  as  shown  ante,  p.  317,  and  the  plan  illus- 
trating the  statement. 
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present  knowledge  which  we  now  have  is  exactly  CHAP. 

what  at  the  thne  was  most  wanting :  and  of  course  ^^^ ' 

it  is  no  more  than  right  that  the  soundness  of  an 
officer's  judgment  should  be  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
those  circumstances  only  which  were  fairly  within 
the  range  of  his  knowledge  or  surmise  when  he  had 
to  make  his  resolve.* 

The  Heavy  Dragoons  at  this  time  were  but  little  Our 
if  at  all  v^xed  by  fire;   and  there  was  nothing  to  Dragoons 
distract  their  thoughts  from  the  Light  Brigade,  or  when  the 
from  the  pain  of  dwelling  on  their  own  condition  as  g^e  was 
bystanders  withheld  from  the  combat.     At  first,  the  Sgh?  at 
grey  boimdary  of  their  sight  was  from  tune  to  time  ^  ^ey. 
pierced  by  the  flashes  from  the  battery  at  the  foot  of 
the  valley ;  the  thunder  of  the  guns  was  still  heard, 
and  the  round-shot,  one  after  another,  came  bowling 
along  up  the  slope ;  but  next  there  followed  a  time 
when  the  cloud  at  the  foot  of  the  vaUey  remained  blank 
without  issues  of  flame,  when  a  terrible  quiet  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  roar  of  artillery,  when  no  token  of  the 
fi^ht  could  be  seen,  except  a  disabled  or  stra^lin^ 
)L^  or  a  ridrie*  Irger  em^gmglTZ 
there  from  the  smoke.      Thenceforth  the  cause  of 
anguish  to  those  who  gazed  down  the  valley  was  no 
longer  in  what  they  could  now  see  or  hear,  but  in 
what  they  otherwise  knew,  and  in  what  they  were 
forced  to  imagine.      They  knew  that  beyond  the 
dim  barrier,  our  Light  Brigade  was  ingulfed.      On 

*  With  respect  to  Lord  Eaglan*8  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which 
Lord  Lucan  supported  the  Light  Brigade,  see  his  letter  of  the  16th  of 
December  1854  in  the  Appendix. 
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CHAP,  the  thought  of  what  might  be  its  fate  they  had  to  be 
v_v^ — '  dwelling,  whilst  they  themselves  remained  halted. 


The  Light       We  descend  once  again  to  the  borders  of  the  aque- 

duct,  where  little  more  than  two  hundred  of  our 

horsemen,  divided  into  several  bodies,  were  hanging 

upon  the  retreat  of  ahnost  the  whole  Eussian  cavalry; 

but  we  go  there,  this  time,  with  the  knowledge  that 

the  ascendant  of  the  few  over  the  many  will  not  be 

supported  by  the  regiments  which  Lord  Lucan  was 

keeping  in  hand. 

Colonel  On  our  right,  and  on  the  line  of  the  principal  road 

fnIZ      which  led,  over  the  bridge,  to  Tchorgoun,  we  left 

Uncen.      Colouel  Mayow  with  some  fifteen  men  of  the  17th 

Lancers.      Upon    descrying   the   English  squadron, 

which  had  come   down,  as  we  saw,  in  the  direc- 

Their        tiou  of  his  right  rear,  Mayow  hastened  to  join  it, 

junction 

with^e  and  was  presently  in  contact  with  the  squadron 
which  represented  the  8th  Hussars.  It  appeared  that 
Colonel  Shewell,  the  commander  of  the  8th  Hussars, 
had  not  been  killed  or  disabled ;  and,  Mayow  being 
now  once  more  in  the  presence  of  an  oflScer  senior  to 
himself,  the  temporary  command  which  the  chances 
of  battle  had  cast  upon  him  came  at  once  to  an  end. 
He  had  been  commanding  less  than  a  score  of  men 
during  only  a  few  minutes;  and  yet,  with  these 
means  and  within  this  limit  of  time,  he  had  attained 
to  a  height  of  fortune  which  is  not  always  reached 
by  those  who  are  described  in  the  army  lists  as  field- 
marshals  and  generala     He  had  had  sway  in  battle. 


8th  Hub- 
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The  fifteen  men  whom  Mayow  had  brought  with  CHAP, 
him  were  ranged  on  the  left  of  the  8th  Hussars ;  and  ^ — ^ — ' 
this  little   addition    brought  up   Colonel   Shewell's 
strength  to  about  seventy.      The  panic  which  was 
d^i^ang  from  the  field  the  whole  bidk  of  the  enemy's 
horse  plainly  did  not  extend  to  the  Eilssian  infantry 
on  the  eastern  part  of  the  Causeway  Heights ;   for  Lipmndi'a 
looking  back  towards  their  then  right  rear,  our  Hus-  on  the 
sars  at  this  time  were  able  to  see  the  grey  battalions  Heights, 
still  holding  their  ground,  in  good  order.  Nor  was 
this  all;  for  presently  the  glances  cast  back  in  nearly 
the  same  direction  disclosed  some  new-comers. 

Three  squadrons  of  Eussian  Lancers  were  seen  issu-  Three 
ing  from  behind  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Causeway  of  Jerop- 

kioe's 

Heights,  and  descending  into  the  valley.      Another  Lancen 
instant,  and  this  body  of  Lancers  was  wheeling  into  ing  in  rear 
line,  and  forming  a  front  towards  the  Russian  rear,  t^^ 
thus  interposing  itself  as  a  bar  between  the  English 
and  their  line  of  retreat.     These  three  squadrons  of 
Lancers — ^the  half  of  Colonel  Jeropkine's  regiment — 
were  the  force  which  had   been  placed,  as  we  saw, 
in  one  of  the  folds  of  the  Causeway  Heights  at  the 
time  when  Liprandi  was  making  arrangements  for 
covering  his  retreat. 

At  the  moment  when  Colonel  Mayow  joined  the 
8th  Hussars,  Colonel  Shewell  had  asked  him,  '  where 
*Lord  Cardigan  was;'*  and  Mayow  having  replied 

*  This  qTiestion  of '  Where  ia  Lord  Cardigan  \ '  wiU  be  found  rectir- 
ring ;  bat  conunandeis  of  course  cannot  be  everywhere  at  the  same  time, 
and  it  must  not  be  understood  that  when  an  officer  asks  this  question,  he 
infeientiallj  suggests  ground  of  blame  against  the  General  for  not  being 


charge. 
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CHAP,  that  he  did  not  know,  it  resulted  that  Colonel  Shewell, 
' — ^ — '  as  the  senior  officer  present,  became  charged  with  the 
SheweU  duty  of  determining  how  the  emergency  should  be 
offiJwL^'  met  by  the  troops  within  reach  of  his  orders.  It  does 
titw^emer-  j^^^^.^  howcvcr,  appear  that  there  was  much  scope  for 

doubt  After  an  almost  momentary  consultation  with 
the  senior  officers  present,  including  Colonel  Mayow 
and  Major  de  SaUs,  Colonel  Shewell  gave  the  word 
*  Eight  about  wheel  I '  and  the  squadron,  with  its  ad- 
juQct  of  fifteen  Lancers,  came  round  at  once  with  the 
His  neatness  of  well-practised  troops  on  parade.     Colonel 

Shewell  and  Major  de  Salis  put  themselves  in  the 
front,  and  Lieutenant  Seager  commanded  the  one 
squadron  into  which,  as  we  saw,  tiie  remains  of  the 
8th  Hussars  had  been  fused.  Mayow  led  the  small 
band  of  Lancers  which  had  attached  itself  to  the 
Hussars. 

The  seventy  horsemen  rode  straight  at  the  flutter- 
ing line  of  gay  lances  which  the  enemy  was  then  in 
the  very  act  of  forming.  The  three  Bussian  squadrons 
thus  wheeling  into  line  were  at  a  distance  from  She- 
well  of  something  less  than  300  yards,  and  the  two 
leading  squadrons  had  already  established  their  line» 
but  the  third  squadron  was  stUl  in  process  of  wheel- 
ing. Once  more  in  this  singular  battle  of  horsemen^ 
our  people  had  before  them  a  body  of  cavalry  which 

visible  at  a  particular  moment  and  on  a  particular  spot.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  mention  these  dialogaes ;  because  they  show,  or  tend  to 
show,  a  devolution  of  authoritjr  creating  fredi  respouBibilities.  Thus, 
for  instance,  it  resulted  from  the  dialogue  given  in  the  text  that  Colonel 
Shewell,  as  senior  officer,  became  the  commander  of  that  part  of  the  first 
line  which  was  witiiin  reach  of  his  directions. 
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passively  awaited  the  charge.  With  his  seventy  CHAP, 
against  three  hundred,  Shewell  needed  some  such 
counterbalancing  advantage  as  that;  but  he  might 
have  lost  his  occasion  if  he  had  been  wanting  in  that 
swiftness  of  decision  which  is  one  of  the  main  condi- 
tions of  excellence  in  a  cavalry  oflficer,  for  it  was  to  be 
inferred  that  upon  the  completion  of  the  manoeuvre 
by  their  third  squadron,  the  Russians  would  charge 
down  on  our  people. 

Colonel  Shewell  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
lost  not  one  moment.  He  was  a  man  whose  mind 
had  received  a  deep  impress  from  some  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Bible ;  but  those  who  might  differ  from 
his  opinions  still  recognised  in  him  a  man  of  high 
honour  who  extended  the  authority  of  conscience  to 
the  performance  of  military  duties ;  and  it  has  not 
been  found  in  practice  that  a  piety  strictly  founded  on 
the  Holy  Testaments  (taken  fiadrly,  the  one  with  the 
other)  has  any  such  softening  tendency  as  to  unfit  a 
man  for  the  task  of  fierce  bodily  conflict* 

As  in  the  battles  of  old  times,  so  now,  and  not  for 
the  first  time,  this  day,  he  who  was  the  chief  on  one 
side  singled  out  for  his  special  foe  the  man  who 
seemed  chief  on  the  other.  Shewell  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  being  highly  skilled  as  a  swordsman,  and  being 
conscious  of  his  deficiency  in  this  respect,  he  asked 

*  One  of  SheweU*s  companions  in  anns — a  man  weU  entitled  to 
deliver  a  judgment  on  the  merits  of  liis  lost  comrade — has  said  of  him, 

*  I  knew  the  man  with  whom  I  had  to  deal — I  knew  that  I  was  dealing 

*  with  one  of  the  most  honourable,  the  most  gallant,  the  most  consci- 
'  entious,  the  most  single-minded  man  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune 
<  to  meet  with.' 
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CHAP,  himself  how  best  he  could  act.  The  result  was  that 
.-Z-.  he  determined  to  rely  upon  the  power  which  can  be 
exerted  by  sheer  impact.  He  resolved  that,  whilst 
charging  at  the  head  of  his  little  band  of  horsemen,  he 
would  single  out  the  Russian  officer  whom  he  perceived 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  opposing  force,  and  endeavour 
to  overthrow  him  by  the  shock  of  a  heavy  concussion. 
To  do  this  the  more  effectively  he  discarded  the  lessons 
of  the  riding-school,  clenched  a  rein  in  each  hand,  got 
his  head  somewhat  down;  and,  as  though  he  were 
going  at  a  leap  which  his  horse,  unless  forced,  might 
refuse,  drove  roll  at  the  Russian  chief.  The  assailant 
came  on  so  swift,  so  resolute,  and,  if  so  one  may  speak, 
with  such  a  conscientious  exactness  of  aim  thai,  for 
the  Russian  officer  who  sat  in  his  saddle  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  to  await  the  onset,  there  re- 
mained no  alternative  at  the  last  moment  but  either  to 
move  a  Uttle  aside  or  else  be  run  down  without  mercy 
by  this  straightforward,  pious  hussar.  As  was  only 
natural,  the  charger  of  the  Russian  officer  shrank  aside 
to  avoid  the  shock ;  and  Shewell,  still  driving  straight 
on,  with  all  his  momentum  unchecked,  broke  through 
the  two  ranks  of  the  Lancers.  He  was  well  followed 
Defeat  and  by  his  scvcuty  horscmcn.  Upon  their  dose  approach 
t^RuB-  some  of  the  Russian  Lancers  turned  and  made  off; 
etn.  but  the  rest  stood  their  groimd  and  received  the  shock 
prepared  for  thenou  By  that  shock,  however,  they 
were  broken  and  overthrown.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
moment  of  the  impact,  or  in  the  moments  inmiediately 
following,  men  had,  some  of  them,  a  fleeting  oppor- 
tunity for  the  use  of  the  sword  or  the  lance,  and  one 
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at  least  of  our  Hussars  received  a  great  number  of  CHAP, 
slight  wounds  from  the  enemy's  spearheads ;  but  the  ' — ^ — ' 
clash  was  brief  The  whole  of  these  three  Russian 
squadrons  were  quickly  in  retreat,  a  part  of  them 
going  back  into  the  fold  betwixt  the  Causeway 
Heights  from  which  just  before  they  had  issued, 
whilst  the  rest  fled  across  to  the  Fedioukine  Hills ; 
and  there  is  reason  for  inferring  that  these  last 
attached  themselves  to  the  other  three  squadrons  of 
their  regiment  which  had  been  posted,  as  we  saw,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  valley. 

After  having  thus  conquered  their  way  through  the  SheweU's 
body  of  Lancers  opposed  to  them,  Colonel  Shewell 
and  those  who  had  followed  him  in  his  victorious 
charge  could  see  a  good  way  up  the  valley ;  but 
their  eyes  searched  in  vain  for  an  English  force 
advancing  to  their  support ;  and,  in  truth,  the  very 
attempt  which  Jeropkine's  Lancers  had  just  been  mak- 
ing, went  far  to  show  that  no  English  succours  were 
near ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  endeavour  to  cut  off 
our  Hussars  by  showing  a  front  towards  the  Russian 
rear  would  never  have  been  made  by  troops  which 
were  able  to  see  a  red  squadron  coming  down  to  the 
support  of  their  comrades.  Therefore,  having  now 
cut  open  a  retreat  not  only  for  themselves,  but  also 
for  such  of  the  other  remnants  of  the  Light  Brigade 
as  might  be  near  enough  to  seize  the  occasion, 
Shewell^s  regiment  and  the  men  who  had  joined  it 
continued  to  pursue  the  direction  in  which  they  had 
charged,  in  other  words  to  retire.  Colonel  Shewell,  it 
seems,  did  not  judge  that  the  condition  of  things  was 
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CHAP,  such  as  to  warrant  any  attempt  at  the  usttal  operation 
^-  of  goyemii,g  a  retoat  by  fronting  from  time  to  time 
with  a  portion  of  the  force ;  and  those  who  lemained 
of  the  seventy  had  only  to  withdraw  tip  the  valley 
with  such  speed  as  they  eonld.  In  tiiis  nsovement 
they  were  followed  by  Captain  Jenyns  and  the  few 
men  of  the  first  line — men  chiefly,  it  is  supposed, 
of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons — who  had  been  acting 
under  his  guidance,  or  riding,  at  all  events,  near 
him. 

When  our  retreating  horsemen  had  ridden  clear 
of  Jeropkine's  discomfited  Lancers,  they  began  once 
more  to  incur  severe  fire  firom  those  batteries  on  the 
Causeway  Heights  and  those  rifles  in  the  same  part  of 
the  field  which  had  thinned  their  ranks  during  the 
advance ;  but  they  were  not  molested  by  cavalry,  and 
they  observed,  without  knowing  the  cause  of  the 
change,  that  there  was  silence  on  the  Fedioukine 
HiUs.* 

It  happened,  as  might  be  expected,  that,  in  the  trail 
of  our  small  body  of  retreating  Hussars,  there  were 
both  mounted,  and  dimiounted  men  who  had  been  so 
disabled  by  their  own  wounds  or  by  the  wounds  or 
the  overwearied  state  of  their  horses  as  to  be  more  or 
less  lagging  behind  The  sight  of  these  dkabled  horse- 
men did  not  so  fer  tempt  Jeropkine's  defeated  squad- 
rons as  to  bring  them  all  back  into  the  valley;  but  his 
Lancers,  here  and  there  coming  singly,  or  else  in  small 
knots,  pressed  on,  for  a  time,  in  pursuit,  and  killed  or 

*  ThiB  result,  as  we  know,  was  owing  to  D* Allonville's  attack  with 
the  ChasseuiB  d'Afrique. 
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took  some  of  the  stragglers.  Amongst  others  moving  CHAP, 
on  foot  was  Major  de  Salis.  With  a  rare  generosity 
he  had  given  up  his  own  charger  to  a  disabled  trooper 
of  the  8th  Hussars,  and  the  Major  was  seen  lead- 
ing the  horse  whilst  the  wounded  man  sat  in  the 
saddle. 

Soon  the  efforts  of  the  enemy's  horsemen  to  kill  or 
take  any  straggler  they  might  find  in  their  power 
were  checked  by  their  own  fellow-countrpnen ;  for 
the    gunners    who    manned    the    batteries    on    the 
Causeway  Heights  would  not  suffer  their  energies  to 
be  paralysed  by  the  presence  of  a  few  Russian  Lancers. 
intLuzed  here  and  there  with  our  stxagglers;  and 
when  it  became  plain  that  Jeropkine^s  horsemen  were 
incurring  fire  from  their  own  brethren,  the  trumpet 
sounded  the  recall,   and  they  desisted   from  their 
efforta     Then  some  of  our  disabled  horsemen,  who 
had  been  surrounded  by  Lancers,  were  enabled,  after 
all,  to  escape.     Thus,  for  instance,  Lieutenant  Phil- 
lips,  who  had  jnst  had  his  horse  shot  nnder  him,  and 
Private  Brown,  who  had  been  disabled  in  both  hands, 
were  attacked  by  Lancers ;  and  although  Phillips  was 
able  to  keep  off  the  assailants  with  his  revolver,  both 
he  and  the  sddier  whom  he  was  protecting  must  have 
been  on  the  point  of  being  either  despatched  or  taken, 
when,  the  recall  being  sounded,  the  Lancers  rode  off, 
and  both  Phillips  and  the  soldier  he  had  guarded 
niade  good  their  way  back  to  our  lines.     Li  like  man- 
ner also  Lieutenant  Clowes,  whose  horse  had  been 
shot  under  him,  and  who  was  himself  wounded  by 
grape,  found  himself  freed  from  the  Lancers  who  had 
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CHAP,  had  him  in  their  power;  but  he  was  so  much  exhausted 
by  loss  of  blood  as  to  be  unable  to  drag  himself  far. 
After  the  close  of  the  battle  he  was  picked  up  by  the 
Bussians,  and  became,  of  course,  their  prisoner. 


The  nth  When  last  we  were  glancing  at  the  state  of  the 
and  the  combat  on  our  extreme  left;,  Colonel  Douglas  with  his 
Dragoons.  11th  Hussars  was  pursuing  a  body  of  the  enemy's 
cavahy  far  down  towards  the  strip  of  low  ground 
which  divides  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Fedioukine 
HiUs  fipom  the  banks  of  the  aqueduct ;  whilst  Lord 
George  Paget,  with  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  (except-, 
ing,  it  seems,  a  part  of  the  regiment  still  busied  in 
resisting  the  enemy's  attempt  to  carry  off  some  of 
the  guns),  was  once  more  endeavouring  to  co-operate 
with  Colonel  Douglas,  and  for  that  purpose  pushing 
on  his  advance  in  the  right  rear  of  the  11th  Hussars. 
The  4th  Light  Dragoons  was  in  a  somewhat  dis- 
organised state,  brought  about  by  its  recent  combat 
in  the  battery,  where  each  man,  speaking  generally, 
had  been  fighting  in  his  own  way. 
Their  Coloucl  Douglas  had  carried  his  pursuit  far  down 

towards  the  bank  of  the  aqueduct,  when  at  length  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  bodies  of  cavalry  too 
large  to  be  fair  opponents  for  his  little  band  of 
Hussars.  He  therefore  fell  back;  and  the  Eussian 
cavalry,  in  their  turn,  made  a  show .  of  pursuing,  but 
in  a  harmless,  irresolute  way.  Presently  the  4th 
Light  Dragoons,  whilst  advancing,  was  met  on  its 
left  £ront  by  the  11th  Hussars  in  retreat ;  and  at  the 
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sight  of  their  comrades  retiring,  the  men  of  the  4th  CHAP. 

Light  Dragoons  being  still  in  the  disorganised  state  s—^^ ^ 

which  had  resulted  from  its  desultory  combat  in  the 
battery,  were  surprised  into  an  act  of  imitation. 
They  hesitated,  stopped,  and,  without  word  of  com- 
mand, went  about,  aligning ,  themselves  in  their 
retreat  with  the  11th  Hussars. 

Masses  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  at  this  time  Apwoach 
pursuing  the  11th  Hussars,  and  the  foremost  bodies  Russian 
of  them  were  already  within  about  forty  yards,  but  in  ^/"^ 
a  disorderly  state,  and  disclosing  once  jnore  that  ap- 
pearance of  hesitation  and  bewilderment  which  had 
been  observed  in  the  morning  at  the  time  of  the  Heavy 
Cavalry  charge ;  but  the  enemy  was  overwhelmingly 
strong  in  numbers,  and  now  that  two  English  regi- 
ments  had  successively  retreated  before  him,  it  was  to 
be  expected,  of  course,  that  he  would  begin  to  act  with 
increasing  boldness. 

When  Lord  George  Paget  saw  the  enemy's  horse  at  Lord    * 
a  distance  of  only  some  forty  yards  from  our  two  re-  Paget's 
treating  regiments,  he  judged  the  moment  to  be  criti-  h2^< 
cal.     With  the  whole  power  of  his  voice,  he  shouted  ™*^ 
out  to  his  Dragoons,  *  If  you  don't  front,  my  boys,  we 

*  are  done  I ' 

Lord  Anglesea  used  to  say  that  '  cavahy  are  the 

*  bravest  fellows  in  the  world  in  advance ;  but  that 

*  when  once  they  get  into  a  scrape,  and  have  their 

*  backs  turned  to  the  enemy,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
'  stop  and  raUy  them.'  If  Lord  George  was  perchance 
one  of  those  who  had  heard  this  saying  from  the  lips 
of  his  father,  he  could  hardly  have  been  without  some 

VOL.  IV.  Y 
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CHAP,  misgiving.  For  once,  however,  the  saying  did  not 
>  ^'  ,  hold  good.  The  men  of  the  two  regiments  who  at 
this  moment  remained  together  were  only,  as  was 
computed,  about  70  in  number,  and  not,  as  a  body, 
in  a  good  state  of  order;  but  nevertheless,  at  the 
word  of  command^  they  came  to  a  halt,  and  began  to 
front  towards  the  enemy.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  young  Lieutenant  JoUiffe  did  opportune  service. 
Facing  boldly  towards  the  newly  fronting  troopers  in 
despite  of  the  numbers  advancing  against  him  ftom 
behind,  he  held  up  his  sword  for  a  rally,  and  so  well 
used  his  voice  as  to  be  able  to  cause  numbers  of  the 
4th  Light  Dragoon  men  who  were  straggling  and 
bewildered  to  imderstand  what  had  to  be  done,  and 
Its  effect,  at  once  form  up  with  their  comrades.  At  the  sight 
of  the  front  thus  presented  to  them,  the  Russians 
were  instantly  checked;  and  it  is  believed  that  our 
troops  saved  themselves  from  a  crushing  disaster 
by  their  ready  obedience  to  Lord  George  Paget's 
appeal. 
Discovery       But  during  the  very  moments  that  were  occupied 

of  ft  IxkIv 

of  Russian  by  this  Operation  of  fronting  towards  the  pursuers,  it 
SSup  wafi  becoming  known  to  our  officers  and  men  that 
UmS  re-   ^^  enemy  had  interposed  a  fresh  body  of  horse  in  a 
^^^^^        new,  and  indeed  opposite,  quarter.     Roger  Pahner — 
that  young  lieutenant  of  the  11  th  Hussars  to  whom 
the  Russian  colonel  had  delivered  his  sword — ^was 
singularly  gifted  with  long  sight,  and  casting  his 
glance  towards  our  left  rear,  he  saw  in  that  direction, 
but  at  a  distance  of  several  himdred  yards,  a  consider- 
able body  of  cavalry,  which  he  assured  himself  must 
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be  EussiaiL      He  reported  this  to  his  chief.      Colonel  CHAP. 
Douglas  at  first  scarce  believed  that  the  squadrons  ^ — ^ — ' 
thus  observed  could  be  Russian ;  and,  it  being  per- 
ceptible that  the  force  consisted  of  Lancers,  men  were 
able,  for  a  while,  to  indulge  a  pleasant  surmise,  and 
to  imagine  that  the  Lancers  descried  in  our  rear,  at  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  yards,  must  be  our  own 
*  Seventeenth.'     Presently,  however,  Roger  Palmer 
convinced  Colonel  Douglas  that  the  head-gear  of  the 
cavalry  descried  was  Russian;   and  in  another  mo- 
ment all  doubt  was  at  an  end ;  for  our  oflficers  and 
men  could  then  see  that  the  newly-interposed  troops 
were  formed  up  across  the  slope  of  the  valley,  with  a 
front  towards  the  Russian  rear,  as  though  barring 
the  retreat  of  our   people.      So,   there  being  then 
certain  knowledge  that  the  English  were  between  two 
powerful  bodies  of  Russian  cavalry,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  use  the  very  next  moments  in  determining  MeaDsfor 
how  to  meet  the  emergency.      Seeing  Major  Low  SSr- 
close  to  him  on  the  left,  Lord  George  Paget,  it  seems,  *^^^' 
exclaimed :    '  We  are  in  a  desperate  scrape.     What 
'  the  devil  shall  we  do  ? '    And  ip  the  next  moment 
Lord  George  seems  to  have  perceived  that  the  answer 
to  the  question  he  had  put  should  be  elicited  from 
some  one  entitled  to  command. 

It  was  evidently  with  that  purpose  in  his  mind, 
and  not  from  any  notion  of  indulging  in  irony,  that 
Lord  George  then  asked  the  same  question  which 
had  been  put  once  before,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley — ^the  question  of  *  Where  is  Lord  Cardigan  ? ' 
Whatever  were  the  terms  of  the  answer  elicited  from 
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CHAP.  Major  Low,  it  became  plain  that  for  the  moment, 
at  all  events,  no  guidance  was  to  be  had  from  the 
General  commanding  the  Brigade,  and  that  the 
emergency  must  be  met  without  the  aid  of  Lord 
Cardigan.*  Lord  Greorge  Paget  was  the  senior 
officer  present;  and  the  few  rapid  words  which  he 
and  Colonel  Douglas  found  time  to  exchange  were 
enough  to  prove  them  agreed  upon  the  course  that 
ought  to  be  taken.t 

It  was  determined  that,  with  the  whole  of  the  little 
band  which  had  been  formed  from  the  remnants  of 
the  two  united  regiments,  our  men  should  endeavour 
as  best  they  could  to  break  through  the  newly-inter- 
posed force  of  Bussian  Lancers,  and  should  do  this 
without  persisting  in  the  attempt  to  oppose  a  front  to 
the  cavalry  advancing  from"  the  opposite  direction. 
Our  men  well  imderstood  the  predicament  in  which 
they  stood ;  and  Lord  George  Paget  holloaed  out  to 
them,  '  Well,  you  must  go  about,  and  do  the  best  you 
*  can.     Threes  about ! ' 

The  order  was  obeyed,  and  both  regiments  now 
fronted  towards  the  body  of  Lancers  which  stood 
barring  their  line  of  retreat.  In  both  regiments 
strenuous  exertions  were  made  to  get  the  men  to- 
gether ;  and  wherever,  in  this  little  band,  an  officer 
sat  in  his  saddle,  there  also  there  was  a  sword  in  the 

*  Of  the  purport  of  the  answer  given  to  this  question  I  have  not  yet 
obtained  sufficing  proof;  but  its  alleged  tenor  will  be  found  in  the 
affidavits  of  Edden  and  David  Thomas. 

t  In  the  drcumstances  stated  should  it  be  judged  that  the  whole  of 
the  body  thus  acting  in  concert  came  out  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Geoige  Paget  7 
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air,  and  a  voice  commanding  the  rally.     The  force  CHAP, 
was  joined  by  some  troopers  belonging  to  the  first  line. 

In  the  hastily-attempted  array  which  was  now  in 
some  slight  measure  formed,  the  (proper)  rear-rank 
formed  the  front,  and  the  officers  had  to  follow,  instead 
of  leading,  their  line.  In  such  a  position  they  t«rere 
evidently  more  likely  than  the  rest  of  the  force  to  be 
cut  off  by  the  Kussian  Lancers  :  but  this  was  not  all ; 
for  behind  them,  as  we  know,  and  at  a  distance  of 
but  a  few  yards,  they  had  the  bodies  of  the  Russian 
cavalry  which  had  come  up  in  pursuit  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  aqueduct.  Thus  placed,  our  officers 
were  not  only  exposed  beyond  measure  to  the  dangers 
of  the  hour,  but  also  shut  back  in  positions  unf avour-* 
able  to  the  exercise  of  command. 

With  but  little  attempt  at  the  preservation  of 
order,  the  English  horsemen  moved  off  at  such  speed 
as  they  could  command,  driving  straight  towards  the 
thicket  of  lances  which  threatened  to  bar  their 
retreat.  They  presently  began  to  incur  the  fire 
of  some  Russian  artillery;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
this  effort  of  the  enemy's  gunners  proved  to  be  an 
advantage  to  our  people,  for,  without  inflicting  heavy 
loss  upon  our  retreating  horsemen,  it  delivered  them 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  cavalry  in  their  then  rear. 
The  body  of  Russian  Lancers  which  stood  barring  the 
retreat  of  our  horsemen  was  that  moiety:  of  Jeropkine's 
six  squadrons  which  had  been  placed,  as  we  saw,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  valley,  and  in  the  fold  of  the 
hDls  enclosing  the  road  from  Tractir;  but  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  these  three  squadrons  had 
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CHAP,  been  joined  by  some  portions  at  least,  if  not  by  the 
whole  of  those  other  three  squadrons  through  which 
Colonel  Shewell  had  broken. 

Hitherto,  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Lancers 
now  undertaking  to  cut  oflf  Lord  George  Paget  and 
Douglas  had  been  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
of  the  three  squadrons  on  the  other  side  of  the  val- 
ley which  attempted,  and  attempted  in  vain,  to  bar 
Colonel  Shewell's  retreat ;  for,  just  as  their  comrades 
had  done  before,  these  Lancers  stood  ranged  with  a 
front  towards  the  Russian  rear ;  but,  upon  the  nearer 
approach  of  our  people,  the  force  they  were  going  to 
assail  disclosed  a  new  plan  of  action ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  overthrow  which  the  first  three 
squadrons  had  undergone,  may  have  so  far  influ- 
enced Colonel  Jeropkine  as  to  cause  this  change  in 
his  tactics. 

The  force,  it  seems,  was  a  double  column  of  squad- 
rons, having  two  strong  squadrons  abreast,  and  being 
two,  if  not  three  squadrons  deep.*     It  was  in  a  per- 

*  We  saw  that  the  poition  of  Jeropldne's  Lancers  which  was  ori- 
ginally placed  on  this  side  of  the  valley  consisted  of  only  three 
squadrons ;  but  we  also  saw,  that  of  the  other  three  squadrons  over- 
thrown by  Colonel  Shewell  some  x>art  at  once  crossed  the  valley, 
and  it  is  evidently  probable  that  they  did  this  with  the  intention  of 
joining  their  comrades  in  the  gorge  of  the  Tractir  road.  Also,  those 
of  the  Lancers  who  at  first  fled  southward,  must  have  found  in  a  few 
moments  that  they  were  flying  from  nothing ;  and  it  seems  likely  that 
they  too  would  very  soon  turn  or  cross  over  the  valley,  to  the  point 
where  their  comrades  were  stationed.  I  am  able  to  say,  on  good 
grounds,  that  the  time  which  intervened  between  Shewell*s  combat 
and  the  affair  I  am  now  speaking  of,  was  sufficient  to  allow  of  this 
movement  taking  place.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  all 
the  six  squadrons  of  the  regiment  were  at  this  time  together,  and  if  so, 
the  column  with  its  front  of  two,  had  a  depth  of  three  squadrons. 
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feet  state  of  formation,  and  directly  confronting  our  CHAP, 
retreating  horsemen ;  but  when  the  remnants  of  the  ^-Zl— 
two  English  regiments  drew  near  them,  the  com- 
mander of  these  Eussian  Lancers  retracted  all  at  once  its  sudden 
the  right  shoulder,  and  wheeled  his  squadrons  half  front, 
back;  so  that,  instead  of  continuing  to  oppose  a 
direct  barrier  in  the  face  of  our  returning  Dragoons, 
his  force  now  stood  ranged  in  such  way  as  to  flank 
the  line  of  retreat,  and  became,  in  that  way,  much 
more  formidable  than  before.  The  movement  was 
executed  with  a  precision  which  made  the  strength 
of  the  close  serried  squadrons  seem  more  than  ever 
overwhelming  to  the  few  score  of  English  horsemen 
now  moving,  each  man  as  he  could,  with  hardly  a 
trace  of  formation.  The  evident  purpose  of  the  ma- 
noeuvre was  to  enable  the  Eussian  column  to  descend 
upon  the  flank  of  the  English,  and  overwhelm  them 
at  the  moment  of  passing.  The  direction  in  which 
the  English  moved  was  such  that,  supposing  it  to 
continue  imchanged,  the  Eussian  col^mn  would  have 
a  distance  of  about  thirty  yards  to  go  through  in 
order  to  come  down  upon  the  flank  of  our  horsemen 
at  the  intended  moment. 

When  he  saw  this  manoeuvre  and  detected  its 
purpose.  Lord  George  Paget  determined  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  oppose  some  semblance  of  a  front 
to  the  new  front  the  enemy  had  formed ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  shouted  to  the  men,  'Throw  up  your  left 
'  flank  1'  But  in  the  din  which  prevailed,  his  words, 
it  would  seem,  were  but  little  heard ;  and,  instead  of 
attempting,  as  they  moved,  to  form  up  a  front  to- 
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CHAP,  waxds  their  rights  our  people,  in  the  course  they  now 
^ — ^ — '  took,  inclined  somewhat  to  their  left. 
Advance        At  a  moment  which  seems  to  have  been  rightly 
den  halt     cnough  choscn,  the  Enssian  column  commenced  its 
coimnn.      advance,  and  descended  at  a  trot  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  point  where  the  two  hostile  forces  thus  moving  at 
right  angles  with  one  another  seemed  going  to  meet ; 
but  then  all  at  once  the  column  was  halted,  and  again 
the  Eussian  horsemen  displayed  that  same  air  of  hesi- 
tation and  bewilderment  which  our  people  had  ob- 
served several  times  before  on  that  day — ^hesitation 
and  bewilderment  not  apparently  resulting  from  any 
want  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  men,  but  rather 
from  their  not  knowing  what  to  do  next. 

When  a  body  of  cavalry  has  been  moved  forward 
some  way  at  a  gallop,  or  even  at  a  trot,  and  then  is 
brought  to  a  halt,  it  very  commonly  happens  that 
the  flanks  overshoot  the  centre,  and  render  the  line 
concave.  It  was  so  with  the  Eussian  column ;  and 
its  right  flank  especially,  at  the  moment  of  the  halt, 
had  swung  forward  in  advance  of  the  centre.  There- 
fore now  when  our  horsemen  undertook  to  ride 
across  the  front  of  the  column,  they  had  before  them 
some  lancers  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy's 
line,  who  had  so  far  edged  forward  as  to  be  directly 
obstructing  the  path  of  retreat ;  but  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  foe  our  men  had  to  overcome  or  evade  was 
entirely  on  their  right  flank. 

Thenatnie        ^,  . 

of  the  Then  there  occurred  a  contact  of  hostile  forces  for 

which        which,  I  imagine,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel, 
curred.       In  a  very  irregular  body,  and  with  a  hardly  per- 
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ceptible  trace  of  their  old  line  formation,  the  English  CHAP, 
went  on ;  and  the  Eussian  mass  then  advancing  a  little, 
or  rather,  it  might  be  said,  heaving  forward,  colli- 
sion occurred.  The  body  retreating  grazed  its  right 
flank  against  the  enemy's  front ;  but,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  was  allowed  to  scrape  by,  moving  right 
across  the  faces  of  the  men  in  the  foremost  rank, 
and  receiving  or  parrying  the  thrusts  of  their  lances 
without  undergoing  any  other  than  that  momentary 
attack  which  a  lancer  who  remains  strictly  halted 
can  attempt  against  a  dragoon  in  the  act  of  galloping 
past  him.  What  happened  was  that  those  of  the 
English  horsemen  who  chanced  to  be  on  the  extreme 
right  of  their  retreating  body,  found  themselves  so 
close  to  the  enemy's  lances  as  to  have  to  fend  them 
oflF  with  the  sabre ;  but  the  number  of  attacks  which 
any  one  man  had  to  encoimter  whilst  passing  along 
the  front  of  two  squadrons,  was  not,  it  seems,  so 
great  as  might  be  imagined ;  and  Lord  George  Paget, 
whose  position  exposed  him  more  than  most  others, 
has  said  that  the  number  of  lances  which  he  had  to 
ward  off"  with  his  sword  did  not  exceed  three  or  four. 
It  was  well  for  our  horsemen  that  the  foe  was  on 
their  right  flank,  where  the  sword-arm  could  work 
with  advantage.* 

Along  the  main  part  of  the  Eussian  front,  each 
collision,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  which  occurred,  be- 


*  Since  the  period  spoken  of  in  the  text,  the  bToadsword  exercise  of 
oar  cavaliy  has  been  so  altered,  nnder  the  suggestion,  I  believe,  of  Major 
Miller  (late  of  the  Scots  Qreys)  as  to  provide  better  guards  than  before 
on  the  side  of  the  bridle-arm. 
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CHAP,  tween  lancer  and  swordsman,  was  a  collision  of 
barely  one  moment ;  because  the  assailant,  in  each 
instance  was  not  an  unfettered  man,  but  the  mere 
component  of  a  mass  which  had  come  to  a  halt; 
whilst  every  rider  assailed  was  a  rider  in  movement 
—a  rider  driving  paat  the  fixed  column  as  swiftly  as 
his  tired  beast  could  go,  and  rasped  only,  if  so  one 
may  speak,  by  a  thicket  of  lances  in  passing :  but  in 
that  part  of  the  enemy's  right  flank  where  his  squad- 
rons curled  round  in  front  of  our  people,  the  struggle 
which  proved  to  be  necessary  for  forcing  a  passage 
was  somewhat  less  momentary;  and  Lieutenant 
Eoger  Palmer,  for  one,  became  engaged  at  that  point 
in  what  may  be  called  a  personal  combat.  This 
brief  combat  ended,  however,  as  did  the  other  col- 
lisions, in  the  failure  of  every  attempt  to  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  English ;  and,  without  receiving 
much  harm  in  the  course  of  this  singular  traverse 
our  people  got  past.*  *  We  ^t  by  them,'  writes 
one  of  our  officers, — ^  we  got  by  them — ^how,  I  know 

*  not      It  is  a  mystery  to  me.  .  .  .  There  is  one 

*  explanation,  and  one  only — the  hand  of  God  was 
'  upon  usl' 

That  is  an  explanation  of,  the  deliverance  from  a 
cavalry  scrape  which  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  dispute  ; 
butTa^y  U  mortal,,  inl^t  on  mere  War-Office 
business  were  attempting  to  examine  causation  at  the 


*  It  is  possible  that  men  might  have  been  unhorsed  and  kiUed  hy 
the  Russian  lancers  without  its  becoming  known  that  the  deaths  were 
so  occasioned ;  but  mj  impression  is  that  few  casualties  resulted  from 
this  encounter. 
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terrestrial  end  of  the  chain,  it  might  be  useful  for  C  H  A  P. 
them  to  know  in  what  stage  of  each  combat  it  was 
that  this  hesitating  embarrassment  of  the  Eussian 
cavaby  so  often  evinced  itself;  and  there  is  the 
more  reason  for  the  inquiry  since  the  firmness  of  the 
Muscovite  soldier  is  so  well  established  as  to  exclude 
the  explanation  which  might  be  applicable  to  the 
troops  of  a  less  valorous  nation,  if  they  were  to  be 
frequently  disclosing  incompetence  in  the  critical 
moment  of  a  combat  The  bewilderment  of  the 
Russian  cavalry  has  almost  always  disclosed  itself  at 
that  very  point  where  the  lessons  acquired  in  the 
exercise-ground,  or  even  in  mock  battles  at  home, 
would  carry  the  pupil  no  further;  and  hardly  any 
instance  of  this  could  well  be  more  striking  than 
the  one  we  have  just  seen  displayed  by  Jeropkine's 
Lancers.  Long  and  painfully  trained,  those  docile 
Muscovites  had  come  all  at  once  to  the  border  which 
divides  the  things  that  are  military  from  the  things 
that  are  warlike.  Whenever  they  charged  at  St 
Petersburg  under  the  eyes  of  father  Nicholas,  the 
son  of  Paul,  they  always,  of  course,  stopped  short 
without  doing  harm  to  those  other  troops  of  their 
Czar  who  might  make-believe  to  oppose  them. 
They  had  now  done  no  less,  but  also  no  more.  It 
might  soimd  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  remnants  of 
these  two  English  regiments  owed  their  escape  to  the 
high  state  of  discipline  to  which  their  adversaries  had 
been  wrought;  but  certainly  if  this  Eussian  mass 
had  consisted  of  an  equal  number  of  bold,  angry 
ploughmen  on  horseback,  with  pitchforks  in  hand,  the 


Lancers. 
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CHAP,  eighty  or  ninety  disordered  dragoons  who  might  try 

' — ^I— :/  to  brush  across  the  faces  of  their  rough  foes,  wotild 

be  in  danger  of  incurring  grave  losses.     As  it  was, 

our  people  found  themselves  saved  yet  again,  as  they 

had  been  saved  before,  by  the  bewilderment  of  troops 

who  were  too  *  military '  to  be  warlike. 

The  two         It  was  something  for  our  people  to  be  no  longer 

re^eSS   encoimtcred  in  their  homeward  course  by  a  barrier  of 

ing  pused  hostilc  cavalry ;   but,  at  the  first  aspect  of  it,  their 

interpoaed  plight  was  still  desperate ;  for  being  but  few,  and  in 

R^n      disorder,  aud  having  a  long  extent  of  uphiU  ground 

which  must  be  traversed  before  they  would  stand  in 

safety,  they  were  on  horses  now  cruelly  jaded ;  whilst 

the  hostile  squadrons  behind  them  had  not  only  the 

strength  and  the  weight  of  numbers  and  of  soUd 

formation,  but  also  were  fresh. 

However,  those  Ruswan  artillerymen  who  had 
twice  before  guarded  our  cavalry  by  toiling  for  its 
destruction,  now  once  more  helped  its  retreat.  It  is 
true  that,  from  a  cause  then  unknown  to  our  retreat- 
ing horsemen  (who,  of  course,  had  not  witnessed 
the  achievement  of  D'Allonville  and  his  Chasseurs 
d'Afiique),  the  guns  on  the  Fedioukine  Hills  which 
had  shattered  their  ranks  whilst  advancing  were  now 
silent ;  but  from  the  Causeway  Heights  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  there  opened  a  diligent  fire  against 
the  remnants  of  the  two  retreating  regiments;  and 
as  before  had  occurred  with  other  bodies  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  so  now  this  new  eflFort  of  the  Rus- 
sian artillerymen  served  to  keep  back  Jeropkine's 
Lancers,  and  prevent   them  from   undertaking  the 
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destructive  pursuit  of  our  horsemen,  which   would  CHAP, 
otherwise  have  been  in  their  power. 

Besides  being  scanty  in  numbers,  these  retreating 
remnants  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  and  the  11th 
Hussars  were  by  this  time  so  much  broken  up  into 
small  groups,  or  knots,  or  single  horsemen,  that  they 
no  longer  presented  to  the  enem3r^s  gunners  the  broad 
easy  mark  that  is  offered  by  a  regiment  of  cavaby  in 
a  state  of  formation ;  but  if  there  was  now  no  formed 
squadron  that  could  be  opened  and  cleaved  by  shell 
or  by  round-shot,  each  dragoon  individually  still  had 
to  be  reckoning  on  the  death  that  might  come  the 
next  moment;  and  this  the  last  trial  which  the 
soldier  passed  through  was  that  of  riding  for  life, 
with  the  torment  of  being  forced  to  ride  slowly; 
for  he  had  to  toil  on  uphill  under  a  heavy  fire,  at 
the  laggard  and  always  decreasing  pace  which  re- 
presented the  utmost  remaining  power  of  his  wearied 
horse. 

The  groimd  traversed  by  these  remnants  of  the  4th 
Light  Dragoons  and  the  11th -Hussars  was  strewn 
with  such  ruins  of  brilliant  squadrons  as  might  well 
be  more  distressing  to  them  than  to  any  other  regi- 
ment, except,  perhaps,  the  1 7th  Lancers.  Lord  George 
Paget's  and  Colonel  Douglas's  regiments  in  the  course 
of  their  advance  had  encountered  ugly  traces  of  battle, 
but  they  now,  as  they  rode,  saw  the  marks  of  a  yet 
more  terrible  havoc ;  and,  this  time,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  those  they  saw  dead,  or  dying,  or  cruelly 
disabled,  were  men  of  their  own  regiments.  Amongst 
the  wounded  comrades  and  friends  thus  passed,  some 
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CHAP,  were  walking  erect,  though  feebly,  some  limping, 
some  crawling ;  and  it  was  grievous  to  have  to  see 
the  still  living  remains  of  horses  with  the  trappings 
upon  them  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  or  the  11th 
Hussars,  some  violently  struggling  to  get  up,  though 
perhaps  with  more  than  one  limb  shattered,  or  floun- 
dering back  with  cruel  weight  upon  their  disabled 
riders.  Of  those  who  lay  wounded  and  dying  upon 
the  groimd  thus  retraced  by  our  people,  there  was  one 
who  extended  his  arm,  saying — ^but  no,  I  pass  on,  and 
yet  leave  here  the  half-written  sentence.  There  are 
some  to  whom  it  will  speak. 

As  the  pace  of  each  rider  had  long  since  had  no 
other  limit  than  the  last  strength  of  his  sinking  horae, 
it  resulted,  of  course,  that,  after  a  while,  the  single 
horseman  and  the  groups  or  knots  of  those  who  kept 
together  were  divided  by  lengthened  intervals.  The 
greater  number  of  them  were  still  toiling  on  up  the 
valley  under  heavy  fire  without  knowing  how  much 
further  they  would  have  to  go  before  they  might  call 
their  lives  their  own,  when  at  length — ^and  this  came 
by  surprise — they  all  at  once  caught  a  glad  sound. 
In  their  front  they  heard  an  English  cheer.  It  ceased, 
but  was  presently  followed  by  another,  and  then 
again  by  another.  These  greetings  were  the  welcome 
bestowed  by  spectators  upon  each  officer  or  group  of 
horsemen  coming  up  the  incline,  and  returning,  as  it 
were,  from  out  of  the  abyss. 

Lord  George  Paget  (whose  wearied  horse  had  long 
been  failing  him  in  pace)  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
shattered  brigade  who  rode  labouring  in  up  the  valley. 
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Some  officers  moved  forward  to  greet  him,  and  one  of  CHAP. 

•  V 

these  was  Lord  Cardigan.  ^ — ^ — ^ 

Lord  George  Paget  then  uttered  an  exclamation 
which  has  now  no  importance  either  historical  or 
personal ;  but  it  had  a  bearing,  some  thought,  upon  a 
question  formerly  in  controversy,  and  was  therefore,  at 
one  time,  so  much  spoken  of  that  the  suppression  of.  the 
words  (though  they  are  now  altogether  immaterial) 
might  confuse,  and  be  misunderstood.  Seeing  Lord 
Cardigan  approach  composedly  from  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Lord  George  Paget  exclaimed  to  him,  '  Holloa ! 
'  Lord  Cardigan,  weren't  you  there  ? '  Naturally,  the 
bystanders  smUed;  but  Lord  Cardigan  saw  that  no 
jest  was  intended,  and  answered  at  once  with  perfect 
simplicity  and  truthfulness  as  one  soldier  might  to 
another.* 

Lord  George  Paget  now  ventured — ^he  seemed  to  Loid 
be  speaking  in  grief,  and  in   apprehension .  of  the  Pag^s 
dismal  answer  he  might  receive — ^he  ventured  to  ask  S^the^ 
after  the  fate  of  the  first  line.     *  I  am  afraid,'  he  said,  ^^®  ^^ 
*  there  are  no  such  regiments  in  existence  as  the  13th 
'  and  1 7th,  for  —  I  can  give  no  accoimt  of  them.' 


*  According  to  the  veTsion  which  I  prefer — and  it  does  not  much 
differ  &om  others — ^Lord  Cardigan  answered,  <  Wasn't  I,  though  ?'  and 
then  tnming  to  Captain  Jenyns  said,  <  Here,  Jenyns,  did  not  you  see  me 
' at  the  guns?'  Jenyns  answered  that  he  did;  and  he  could  weU  bear 
witness,  because  he  was  yeiy  near  to  Lord  Cardigan  at  the  moment  of 
his  entering  the  batteiy.  The  colloquy  never  had  any  importance^ 
except  in  so  far  as  it  tended  to  show  that  there  was  an  interval  of  time 
between  the  retreat  of  Lord  Cardigan  and  that  of  Lord  Qeoige  Paget ; 
and  its  value  in  that  respect  has  been  superseded  by  the  ampler  know- 
ledge we  now  possess — ^knowledge  placing  the  fact  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt 
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CHAP.  Hardly,  however,  had  he  spoken,  when  he  saw  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  some  clusters  of  men  standing  by 
their  horses,  and  among  them  some  Lancers.  Then  he 
knew — ^for  the  English  had  only  one  Lancer  regiment 
— ^that,  so  far  at  least  as  concerned  the  1 7th,  the  dis- 
aster fell  short  of  extinction. 


The  escape  One  of  thosc  who  rctumed  to  our  lines  with  the 
George  remnant  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  had  been  a  pris- 
weu?  oner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I  speak  of  Sir 
Greorge  Wombwell,  then  an  extra  aide-de-camp  to 
Lord  Cardigan.  When  last  we  saw  Wombwell  he 
was  not  far  from  the  front  of  the  battery,  but  his 
charger  had  just  been  shot  under  him.  He  so  quickly 
succeeded  in  catching  and  mounting  a  stray  horse  as 
to  be  able  to  join  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  when  they 
came  on,  and  advance  with  them  down  to  the  guns. 
There,  however,  his  newly-caught  horse  was  killed 
under  him  (as  his  own  charger  had  been  some  minutes 
before),  and,  this  time,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  Eussian  Lancers,  who  took  from  him 
his  sword  and  his  pistol,  and  made  him  prisoner.  It 
happened  that  Captain  Morris  (then  also,  as  we  know, 
a  prisoner,  and  with  his  head  deeply  cut  and  pierced 
by  sabre  and  lance)  was  brought  to  the  spot  where 
Wombwell  stood ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that, 
in  spite  of  his  own  dreadful  condition,  Morris  had  still 
a  word  of  timely  counsel  that  he  could  give  to  a 
brother  officer.  *  Look  out,'  he  said  to  Wombwell — 
'  look  out  and  catch  a  horse.'    At  that  moment,  two 
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or  three  loose  horses  came  up,  and  Wombwell,  darting  CHAR 
suddenly  forward  from  between  the  Eussian  Lancers  ^ — ^ — ' 
who  had  captmred  him,  seized  and  mounted  one  of 
these  riderless  chargers,  and  galloped  forward  to  meet 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  which  he  then  saw  retiring. 
He  succeeded  in  joining  the  regiment,  and,  with  it, 
returned  to  our  lines. 

When  Captain  Morris  (unhorsed  and  grievously  The  escape 
wounded)  found  himself  surrounded  by  Eussian  dra-  Moma. 
goons,  it  was  to  an  officer,  as  we  saw,  that  he  surren- 
dered his  sword.*  That  officer,  however,  quickly  dis- 
appeared, and  then  the  Eussian  horsemen — Morris 
took  them  to  be  Cossacks — crushed  in  upon  their  pris- 
oner, and  not  only  robbed  him  of  all  he  had  about 
him,  but  convinced  him  by  their  manner  and  bearing 
that  they  were  inclined  to  despatch  him.  Morris, 
therefore,  broke  away  from  them,  and  ran  into  the 
midst  of  the  thickest  smoke  he  could  see.  Then, 
a  riderless  horse  passing  close  to  him,  Morris  caught 
at  the  rein,  and  was  dragged  by  it  a  short  distance, 
but  afterwards  fell  and  became  unconscious. 

Upon  regaining  his  senses  Morris  became  aware  of 
the  presence  of  a  Cossack,  who  seemed  as  though  he 
had  just  passed  him,  but  was  looking  back  in  a  way 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  seen  the  Eng- 
lish officer  move,  and  would  therefore  despatch  him. 
Morris  gathered  strength  from  the  emergency,  found 
means  to  get  on  his  feet,  and  once  more  sought  shelter 
in  the  thickest  smoke  near  him.  Whilst  standing 
there,  he  found  himself  ahnost  run  down  by  another 

*  See  on/e,  p.  29a 
VOL.  IV.  Z 
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0  H  A  P.  loose  charficer,  but  was  able  to  catch  hold  of  the  horse^s 
-i_  r»n.  «.d  to  ^ount  Imn.  He  t<^ed  the  hor«-.  h«>d 
up  the  vaUey,  and  rode  as  fast  as  he  could ;  but  just 
as  he  fancied  he  was  getting  out  of  the  cross-fire  his 
new  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  fell  with  him  to 
the  ground,  giving  him  a  heavy  fall,  and  rolling  over 
his  thigh.  Then  again  for  some  time  Morris  was  un- 
conscious ;  and  when  he  regained  his  senses,  he  found 
that  the  dead  horse  was  lying  across  his  leg,  and  keep- 
ing him  fastened  to  the  ground.  He  then  '  set  to 
*  work '  to  extricate  his  leg,  and  at  length  succeeded 
in  doing  so.  Then,  getting  on  his  feet,  he  ran  on  as 
well  as  he  could,  stumbling  and  getting  up  over  and 
over  again,  but  always  taking  care  to  be  moving  up 
hill,  till  at  last,  when  quite  worn  out,  he  found  him- 
self close  to  the  dead  body  of  an  English  Staff-oflScer 
— the  body,  he  presently  saw,  of  his  friend  Nolan. 

Bemembering  that  Nolan  had  fallen  at  a  very  early 
period  in  advance  of  the  brigade,  Morris  inferred  that 
he  must  be  nearly  within  the  reach  of  his  feUow-coun- 
trymen ;  so,  being  now  quite  exhausted,  he  laid  him- 
self down  beside  the  body  of  his  friend,  and  again 
became  unconscious. 

Besides  the  three  deep  ugly  wounds  received  in  his 
head,  Morris,  in  the  course  of  these  his  struggles  for 
life  had  suffered  a  longitudinal  fracture  or  split  of  the 
right  arm,  and  several  of  his  ribs  were  broken.* 
Morris  There  was  a  circumstance  in  the  lives  of  Nolan  and 

Morris  which  made  it  the  more  remarkable  that  the 

*■  The  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  arm  was  of  the  kind,  ^diich,  it 
seems,  is  scientifically  described  as  a  '  Saliswitch  fractnre.' 
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dead  body  of  the  one  and  the  shattered  frame  of  the  CHAP, 
other  should  be  thus  lying  side  by  side.  On  the  flank 
march,  Moms  and  Nolan,  who  were  great  allies,  had 
communicated  to  each  other  a  common  intention  of 
volunteering  for  any  special  service  that  might  be  re- 
quired in  the  course  of  the  campaign ;  and  they  found 
that  each  of  them,  in  anticipation  of  the  early  death 
that  might  result  from  such  an  enterprise,  had  written 
a  letter  which,  in  that  event,  was  to  be  delivered. 
Morris  had  addressed  a  letter  to  his  young  wife.  Nolan 
had  addressed  one  to  his  mother.  Under  the  belief 
that  the  opportunity  for  hazardous  service  of  the  kind 
they  were  seeking  might  be  close  at  hand,  the  two 
mLas  M  exchLgel  their  respective  let;ers :  and 
now,  when  they  lay  side  by  side,  the  one  dead  and 
the  other  imconscious,  each  of  them  still  had  in  his 
pocket  the  letter  entrusted  to  him  by  the  other.* 

When  Morris  recovered  his  consciousness  he  found 
himself  in  an  English  hospital  tent.t  Terribly  as  he 
had  been  wounded  and  shattered,  he  did  not  suc- 
cumb. J 


*  The  letter  found  in  the  pocket  of  Nolan— «.«.,  the  one  addreased  to 
Mrs  MoniB  by  her  husband — was  sent  through  the  nsnal  ftliA«^<»lg ;  but 
it  is  presumed  that  counteracting  intelligence  was  sent  by  the  same  post 

1 1  beHeve  that  the  satisfaction  of  having  taken  the  requisite  steps 
for  bringing  in  the  shattered  frame  of  his  commanding  officer  is  justly 
enjoyed  by  Sergeant  O^Hara,  the  same  officer  whom  we  saw  exerting 
himself  at  tl^e  battery  captured  by  the  first  line.  He  had  been  informed 
by  Private  George  Smith  of  the  spot  where  Moiris  lay. 

X  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  Morris  had  been  keeping 
himself  in  an  almost  constant  state  of  high  '  training  ;'  and,  by  some, 
the  possession  of  the  bodily  force  that  was  needed  for  enabling  him  to 
go  through  what  he  did  has  been  attributed  in  part  to  that  cause, 
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Amongst  the  remnant  of  our  Light  Cavalry,  now 
once  more  gathering  together,  there  was,  of  course,  a 
nantTof  seusc  of  the  havoc  that  had  been  made  in  what,  half 
^^at  ^^  hour  before,  was  Lord  Cardigan's  splendid  brigade; 
this  time,    j^^^^  £^j.  ^  ^ijiie^  this  feeling  waa  much  interrupted  by 

the  joy  of  seeing  comrade  after  comrade  trail  in  from 
out  of  the  fight,  and  in  spite  of  the  ruin  their  force  had 
incurred,  the  men  were  firom  time  to  time  cheering. 
Lord  Car-       When  the  remnants  of  the  brigade  had  formed  up, 

diffan's 

address  to  Lord  Cardigan  came  forward  and  said,  ^  Men  1  it  is  a 

*  mad-brained  trick,*    but  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.' 
Some    of    the    men   answered,    *  Never    mind,   my 

*  lord  I  we  are  ready  to  go  again.'      Lord  Cardigan 
replied,  *  No,  no,  men !  you  have  done  enough.' 

The  first         It  was  upou  ouc  of  the  slopes  which  look  south- 
the  Liffht    Ward  towards  Balaclava  that  the  muster  took  place ; 
af^the     and,  for  some  time,  stragglers  and  riderless  chargers 
c  Mi?e.       ^-QYQ   coining  in  at  intervals ;    but  at  length  there 
was  a  numbering  of  horses,  and  afterwards  the  mel- 
ancholy roU-call  began.      As  often   as  it  appeared 
that  to  the  name  called  out  there  was  no  one  pre- 

tliough  the  indomitable  courage  and  determination  of  the  man  were 
probably  his  chief  resource.  Morris  was  able  the  following  year  to  take 
part  again  in  war  service,  and  did  not  die  till  the  July  of  1858.  The 
suppression  of  the  Bengal  mutinies  had  been  the  task  which,  in  1857, 
drew  him  and  his  regiment  to  the  East ;  and  it  was  to  the  climate  of 
India  that  at  length  he  surrendered  his  life.  He  was  much  thought  of 
in' our  army  as  a  valorous  and  skilled  cavalry  officer,  and  with  ao  high 
a  reputation  for  straightforwardness  and  accuracy,  that  once,  when  a 
general  officer  imprudently  ventured  to  put  himself  in  conflict  with 
Morris  upon  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  smile  at  the  '  unpar  congres- 
'  8u^/  no  one  who  knew  Morris  consenting  to  imagine  it  possible  that 
he  could  be  the  one  who  mistook. 
*  According  to  another  version, '  a  great  blunder.' 
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sent  to   answer,  men   contributed  what  knowledge  CHAP, 
they  had  as  to  the  fate  of  their  missing  comrade,  ^ — ^ — ' 
saying  when   and   where   they  last  had  seen  him. 
More  or  less  truly,  if  they  knew  it  not  before,  men 
learned  the  fate   of  their  friends  from  this  dismal 
inquest.     And  then  also  came  the  time  for  the  final  Thekiii- 
and  deliberate  severance  of  many  a  friendship  between  disabled 
the  dragoon  and  his  charger;  for  the  farriers,  with 
their  pistols  in  hand,  were   busied   in  the  task  of 
shooting  the  ruined  horses. 

Upon  coimting  the  brigade,  it  appeared  that  the  Theioaaea 
force,  which  numbered  673  horsemen  when  it  went  by  the 
into  action,  had  been  reduced  to  a  moimted  strength 
of  195  ;*  and  there  was  one  regiment,  it  seems, 
namely  the  13th  Light  Dragoons,  which,  after  the 
charge,  mustered  only  ten  mounted  troopers.  From 
a  later  examination  it  resulted  that,  in  officers  and 
men  killed  and  wounded,  the  brigade  had  suffered 
losses  to  the  number  of  247,  of  whom  113  had  been 
killed  and  134  wounded;  and  that  (including  43 
horses  shot  as  unserviceable  on  account  of  their 
wounds)  the  brigade  had  475  horses  killed,  besides 
having  42  others  woundedt 

It  has  been  stated  by  one  who  had  good  means  of 

*  It  wiU  be  vain  to  seek  for  any  correfipondence  between  the  result 
of  the  first  moBter  and  the  casualties.  Many  wounded  men  and 
wounded  horses  might  be  present  at  the  muster ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  the  unwounded  men  whose  chargers  had  been  killed,  nor 
the  unwounded  horses  which  came  back  into  our  lines  without  their 
riders  would  contribute  to  'the  mounted  strength '  as  ascertained  at  the 
first  muster. 

t  These  figures  may  not  agree  exactly  with  other  returns,  but  I  hare 
good  reason  for  believing  them  to  be  accurate. 


s 
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CHAP,  knowing  the  truth,  that  of  all  the  oflBcers  acting  with 
the  first  line,  those  who  came  out  of  action  without  a 
wound  received  by  either  the  horse  or  the  rider,  were 
only  two  in  number.* 

Lord  Cardigan,  as  we  saw,  was  wounded  though 
not  disabled ;  and  of  the  three  officers  who  acted  as 
his  aides-de-camp,  one.  Captain  Lock  wood,  was  killed ; 
another.  Lieutenant  Maxse,  wounded ;  and  the  third. 
Sir  George  Wombwell,  as  we  before  learned,  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him. 

In  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  Major  Halkett  and 
Lieutenant  Sparke  were  killed,  and  Captain  Brown 
and  Captain  Hutton  were  both  wounded  severely.t 

In  the  8th  Hussars,  Lieutenant  Lord  Fitzgibbon 
was  killed,  and  Lieutenant  Clutterbuck,  Lieutenant 
Seager,  and  Comet  Clowes  were  wounded.  Of  the  ten 
officers  who  went  into  action  with  the  regiment, 
Colonel  SheweU  and  Comet  Heneage  were  the  only 
two  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  both  they  and 
tlieir  chargers  were  unslxicken. 

In  the  11th  Hussars,  Captain  Cook,  Lieutenant 
Trevelyan,  and  Lieutenant  Houghton  were  wounded. 
The  wound  of  Houghton  proved  mortal 

In  the  13th  Light  Dragoons,  Captain  Oldham,  ita 
commander,  and  Captain  Goad,  and  Comet  Mont- 
gomery were  killed. 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  I  do  not  adopt  the  statement  as  one 
necessarily  accurate ;  for  the  authority  on  which  it  rests  though  coming 
from  an  official  source  is  not  itself  strictly  official,  and  there  may  have 
been  some  omission. 

t  It  is  said  that  Captain  Hutton  was  seen  vigorously  using  his 
sword  in  the  battery  at  a  time  when  he  had  his  thigh  broken. 


^m 
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In  the  17th  Lancers,  Captain  Morris,  who  com-  CHAP, 
manded  the  regiment,  was,  as  we  saw,  grievously  ^ — ^ — ' 
woimded ;  Captain  Winter  and  Lieutenant  Thompson 
were  killed ;  Captain  Webb  was  mortally  wounded ; 
Captain  Robert  White  was  wounded  severely ;  Lieu- 
tenant Sir  William  Grordon  also  was  wounded;  and 
Lieutenant  Chadwick,  as  we  saw,  was  both  wounded 
aad  taken  prisoner. 

It  is  believed  that  the  last  man  killed  was  Captain  The  bud- 

1)066(1  uhto 

Lockwood,  an  officer  who  has  been  akeady  mentioned  of  Cftpuin 
as  one  of  the  three  aides-de-camp  of  Lord  Cardigan,  wood. 
For  some  time,  there  was  a  hope  that  he  might  be 
alive;  and  there  is  stiU  some  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
his  movements  during  the  charge,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  met  his  death.  At  the  moment  when  the 
Light  Cavalry  began  its  advance,  he  was  probably  in 
the  performance  of  some  duty  which  separated  him 
from  the  other  aides-de-camp.  Indeed,  there  is  an 
idea  that  he  rode  to  the  ground  where  some  of  our 
battalions  were  halted,  addressed  a  general  whom  he 
there  found,  and  announcing  that  the  Light  Cavalry 
was  about  to  engage  in  an  ugly  task,  urged  that  it 
should  be  supported  by  infantry.*  Supposing  that 
he  did  this,  and  that  the  brigade  moved  forward 
before  he  returned  to  it,  he  would  have  been  likely 
to  gallop  off  in  all  haste  down  the  valley  to  regain 
his  place  near  Lord  Cardigan ;  but  all  I  have  learnt 


*  It  seeniB  to  bave  been  undeTstood  that  Lockwood  made  the  request 
at  the  instance  of  Lord  Cardigan ;  but  this  Lord  Cardigan  entirely 
denies.  The  answer  of  the  general  thus  appealed  to  was,  it  is  said,  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  no  authoritjr. 
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CHAR  is,  that  some  time  after  the  retreat  of  Lord  Cardi- 
_Zl-.  gan,  and  indeed  at  a  moment  when  aU  the  remains 
of  the  brigade  had  already  come  out  of  action,  Cap- 
tain Lockwood  rode  up  to  Lord  Lucan,  and,  speak- 
ing in  a  way  which  disclosed  anxiety  and  distress  as 
though  for  the  fate  of  his  chief,  said,  *  My  lord,  can 
'  you  tell  me  where  is  Lord  Cardigan  ? '  and  that, 
upon  Lord  Lucan's  replying  that  Lord  Cardigan 
had  passed  him  some  time,  Lockwood  rode  away. 
It  is  imagined  that  he  must  have  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  the  answer,  and  that,  regarding  it  as 
an  intimation  that  Lord  Cardigan  had  again  ad- 
vanced, he  must  have  gaUoped  down  the  fatal  valley, 
and  there  met  his  death;  for  he  was  never  after- 
wards  seen  in  the  English  camp,  either  dead  or  alive, 
and  the  Russians  did  not  number  him  among  their 
prisoners.  He  was  an  excellent  ofl&cer,  much  valued 
in  the  8th  Hussars,  the  regiment  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

Seeing  that  our  squadrons  drove  into  the  heart, 
nay  into  the  very  rear  of  the  enemjr's  position,  and 
then  had  no  means  of  retreat  unless  they  could  cut 
their  way  back  through  his  interposed  forces,  the 
strangest  feature  in  the  statistics  of  the  battle  is  the 
The  small  list  of  prisoucrs.     With  our  cavabry  so  completely  in 

number  of  .  J  r  j 

prisonen  their  faugs  as  to  have  it  a  mile  and  a  quarter  deep  in 
the  Ru8-  their  position,  the  Eussians  took  hardly  one  prisoner 
who  had  not  been  disabled  by  his  own  wounds  or 
those  inflicted  upon  his  horse.  They  took  but  fifteen 
unwounded  prisoners  altogether ;  and  I  believe  that 
almost  all  these — ^if  not  indeed  all,  without  even  a 


sians. 
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single  exception — ^were  men  whose  horses  had  been  C  HA  P. 

killed  or  disabled.  ' — ^ — ' 

Another  strange  circumstance  of  this  combat  is  the  ^h®  "^a^ 

^  amount  of 

comparative  impmiity  which  the  remnants  of  our  J^  "^■ 
Light  Cavalry  were  suffered  to  enjoy  after  once  they  om-  troops 
had  closed  with  the  enemy.     A  detailed  statement  of  dosinff 
the  casualties  which  occurred  after  the  seizure  of  the  enemy, 
battery  could  hardly  be  furnished,  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  they  were  few.     It  was  in  descending  the  valley 
that  our  people  incurred  the  main  loss. 


broQizht 


Who  brought  the  first  line  out  of  action  ?  If  an  who 
unwary  civilian  were  to  put  this  question  to  a  soldier,  thS 
he  might  find  that,  without  knowing  it,  he  was  using  aSlon*?  ^ 
a  phrase  so  technical  as  to  bring  upon  himself  a  tech- 
nical and  somewhat  illusory  answer.*  But  if  it  be 
asked  who  gave  to  the  main  fighting  remnants  of  the 
first  line  that  guidance  and  help  by  which  they  were 
ultimately  extricated  from  the  enemy's  gripe,  the 
answer  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  those 
occurrences  which  I  have  sought  to  record.  From 
this  I  imagine  it  will  be  gathered  that,  although 

*  In  the  militaiy  art  there  is  a  very  inconvenient  want  of  words 
and  phrases  with  an  exclnsively  technical  import ;  and  the  resolt  is,  that 
soldiers  find  themselves  obliged  to  affix  technical  meanings  to  ordinary 
expressions — a  practice  insuring  ambiguity,  and  tending,  of  conrse,  to 
misconceptions.  When  a  military  man  speaks  of  a  regiment,  or  any 
other  force,  and  says  that  he  '  brought  it  out  of  action,'  he  does  not 
mean  that  he  did  anything  particular ;  all  he  means  is,  that  he  came 
out  senior  officer.  In  that,  the  merely  technical  sense  of  the  phrase. 
Lord  CSardigan,  of  course,  was  the  officer  who  <  brought  the  first  line 
'  out  of  action.' 
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CHAP,  there  were  individuals   of  the  first  line  who  came 

v^ *  out  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  with  the  4th 

Light  Dragoons  and  the  11th  Hussars,  the  number 
— a  very  small  number — which  could  best  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  first  line,  was  that  which 
came  out  on  the  south  of  the  valley  with  the  8th 
Hussars.  It  was  only  during  the  period  of  the 
advance  firom  the  battery  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  aqueduct,  and  of  the  movement  back  thence  to 
where  stood  the  8th  Hussars,  that  Colonel  Mayow 
had,  in  any  sense,  the  charge  of  the  first  line.  As 
soon  as  he  had  joined  Colonel  SheweU,  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  his  military  superior;  and  he  acknow- 
ledges, apparently,  that  any  command  which  he  had 
been  assuming  in  his  character  of  senior  ofiicer  then 
came  at  once  to  an  end.  It  seems  plain  that  the 
main  imdisabled  remnant  of  the  first  line  was  ex- 
tricated from  the  power  of  the  enemy  by  Colonel 
Shewell  of  the  8th  Hussars. 
And  who  With  regard  to  the  supports,  there  was  no  co- 
out'Sie  operation  at  the  close  of  the  combat  between  the  force 
supports?    ^^  ^.^  ^gj^^  ^^^  ^^  iorcQ  on  our  lefb,  and  they  came 

out  in  two  distinct  bodies.  The  8th  Hussars  on  our 
right  was  brought  out  by  Colonel  Shewell  its  com- 
manding officer.  On  our  left,  there  were  two  regi- 
ments which  co-operated  in  their  retreat,  and  with 
these.  Lord  George  Paget  was  the  senior  officer.* 


*  The  queBtion  whether  Loid  George  as  senior  officer  acquired  the 
command  of  the  whole  body  formed  bj  the  two  co-operating  regiments 
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Immediately  after  the  muster,  Lord  Cardigan  rode  CHAP, 
up  to  Lord  Eaglan  in  order  to  make  his  report.  Lord  ' — ^ — ' 
Raglan  said  to  him,  in  a  severe  and  very  angry  way,  b^^n^ 
'  What  did  you  mean,  sir,  by  attacking  a  battery  in  Jli't^" 

*  front,  contrary  to  all  the  usages  of  warfare,  and  the  a^P*' 

*  customs  of  the  service  ? ' 

Lord  Cardigan  answered:  *My  lord,  I  hope  you 
'  will  not  blame  me,  for  I  received  the  order  to  attack 

*  from  my  superior  officer  in  front  of  the  troops ; '  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  give  an  accotmt  of  the  part  he 
had  taken. 

Subsequently,  and  after  foU  inquiry.  Lord  Raglan 
not  only  determined  that  the  justification  thus  offered, 
was  sound,  but  also,  it  seems,  formed  an  opinion  that  Lord  Bag- 
Lord  Cardigan's  whole  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  ionof*^^*^ 
charge  had  been  admirable.      *  Lord  Cardigan,'   he  digan's" 
wrote  in  private,  some  five  days  after  the  action,  ^^  the^* 
'  acted  throughout  with  the  greatest  steadiness  and  ®***^- 

*  gallantry,  as  well  as  perseverance.' 

Upon  meeting  Lord  Lucan  at  a  later  moment,  Lord  interview 
Baglan  said  to  him,  *  You  have  lost  the  Light  Brigade  I'  Lord  lUg- 

.-.__.  ,  Ian  and 

Lord  Lucan  at  once  denied  that  he  had  lost  the  Lord 
Light  Brigade;  and,  as  the  groimd  for  his  denial,  stated 
that  he  had  only  carried  out  the  orders,  written  and 
verbal,  conveyed  to  him  by  Captain  Nolan. 

Then  it  was  that  Lord  Eaglan  is  said  to  have  ut- 
tered a  sentence  which,  supposing  it  to  be  accurately 


(the  4th  Light  Dnigoonfi  Lord  Qeoige's  own  regiment,  and  the  11th 
Hussars  commanded  by  Colonel  Douglas)  is  one  of  a  technical  kind 
which  soldiers  can  best  determine ;  but  the  facts  on  which  the  solution 
depends  are  given  cmfe,  p.  340. 
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CHAP,  reported,  did  certainly  supply  Lord  Lucan  with  fair 
means  of  raising  a  controversy,  and  even  gave  hini, 
as  many  may  think,  a  kind  of  argumentative  victory. 
The  Commander  of  the  Forces  had  no  copy  of  either 
the  *  third '  or  the  *  fourth '  order;  and,  for  that  rea- 
son alone,  even  if  there  were  no  other,  he  might  not 
improbably  desire  to  avoid  or  defer  all  discussion 
founded  upon  the  wording  of  the  documents.     Ac- 
cordingly, he  did  not  say,  as  he  might  have  done: 
I  ordered — I  ordered  in  writing — that  the  cavalry 
should  advance  and  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  the  heights,  and  you  kept  it  halted 
for  more  than  half  an  hour.     I  ordered — I  ordered 
in  writing — ^that  the  cavalry  should  advance  rapidly 
to  the  front,  that  it  should  follow  the  enemy,  and 
try  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  away  the  guns, 
meaning  of  course,  as  you  well  know,*  our  lost  Eng- 
lish guns,  and  yet  with  this  order  in  your  hand  you 
caused  Lord  Cardigan  to  go  down  the  valley  instead 
of  advancing  upon  the  "  heights,"  and  to  attack  the 
front  of  a  distant  Russian  battery,  after  running  the 
gauntlet  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  between  crossing 
firea'      What  Lord  Raglan  did   say  according  to 
Lord  Lucan,  was  to  this  effect :    *  Lord  Lucan,  you 
were  a  Lieutenant- General,  and  should  therefore 
have  exercised  your  discretion,  and,  not  approving 
of  the  charge,  should  not  have   caused   it  to  be 
made.' 
Whatever,  abstrax^tedly  speaking,  may  be  the  value 


*  For  proof  that  Lord  Lucan  did  know  this,  see  the  footnote  cmte, 
p.  236. 
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of  the  reason  thus  said  to  have  been  adduced  by  Lord  CHAR 
Eaglan,  it  was  evidently  one  so  far  open  to  question 
as  to  give  Lord  Lucan  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
raising  a  controversy  against  his  chief.  Up  to  that 
moment,  the  predicament  of  Lord  Lucan  was  simply 
the  predicament  of  a  man  who  had  misconceived  his 
instructions^  and  imagined  that  he  must  advance 
down  the  valley  instead  of  trying  to  recover  the 
heights;  but  now,  all  at  once,  if  his  impression  of 
what  Lord  Raglan  said  be  accurate,  he  found  himself 
raised  into  the  position  of  one  who,  being  mortal, 
and  having  like  other  mortals  committed  an  error, 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  rebuked  for  it  in 
terms  fairly  open  to  question ;  and  he  was  as  compe- 
tent as  any  man  living  to  make  vigorous  use  of  the 
advantage  thus  gained.  Accordingly,  when  opportun- 
ity offered,  he  argued  with  great  cogency  against  the 
theory  that  he  should  have  disobeyed  an  order  which 
he  could  not  approve,  urging  soundly  that  Lord 
Raglan's  survey  of  the  field  from  the  high  ground  of 
the  Chersonese  was  necessarily  much  more  complete 
than  that  which  could  be  commanded  by  any  one  in 
the  plain  below;  and  that  to  venture  to  disobey  the 
order  under  such  circumstances,  would  have  been  to 
disobey  a  General  who  was  not  only  armed  with  the 
superior  authority  of  a  Commander-in-Chief,  but  also 
with  superior  knowledge. 

Thus  then  it  resulted  that,  independently  of  the 
substantial  merits  of  the  question  as  they  stood  at 
the  time  of  the  combat.  Lord  Lucan  was  so  much 
advantaged  afterwards  by  the  alleged  tenor  of  the 
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CHAP,  blaming  words  as  to  be  able  to  place  himself — not,  of 
course,  in  the  right,  but — still  in  the  attitude  of  one 
who  can  take  fair  exception  to  the  terms  in  which  his 
chief  has  reproved  him. 


G«neni  It  might  be  thought  at  first  sight  that,  correlatively 

SS.""'  ^^*^  *^®  ^^^  ^^  *^^  F^  evinced  by  Lord  Raglan, 
^g  the  there  would  be  exultation  on  the  part  of  Liprandi ; 
tff  Light  but  this  was  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  to 
"*^*'  have  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  angry  vexation ;  and 
perhaps,  after  aU— for  in  war  reputation  is  strength— 
T™  right  in  Wie^g  that  tie  deductionrfTh«e 
or  four  hundreds  from  the  numerical  strength  of  our 
liight  Brigade  could  be  no  sufficing  compensation  to 
him  for  the  moral  disaster  sustained  by  the  main  body 
of  his  powerful  cavalry — ^the  disaster  of  having  been 
overthrown  and  put  to  flight  by  the  desultory  and 
uncombined  onsets  of  scanty  numbers  of  horsemen. 
Perceiving,  as  he  could  not  fail  to  do,  the  unspeakable 
rashness,  or  rather  self-destructiveness,  of  the  charge, 
he  was  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  the  maddening  power 
of  alcohol ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he  was  rendered 
all  the  more  indignant  by  imagining  that  the  disgrace 
of  his  cavalry — ^his  cavaby  numbered  by  thousands — 
was  the  result  of  a  drunken  freak.  He  found  himself 
obliged  to  abandon  that  somewhat  easy  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  heroism  when  he  had  examined  our  prison- 
ers. Upon  his  asking  them  whether  they  had  not  been 
made  drunk  before  the  charge,  they  were  able  to  assure 
him  with  truth  that  the  men  of  our  Light  Cavaky  (as 
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also,  indeed,  those  of  Scarlett's  brigade  who  had  de-  CHAP, 
feated  General  Ryjoflf  in  the  moming)  were  not  only 
guiltless  of  having  touched  any  strong  drink,  but  had 
been  actually  fasting  aU  day.*  For  proof  of  this  they 
appealed  to  the  state  of  their  haversacks  when  taken 
from  them,  which  contained  their  untouched  rations, 
including  their  untouched  ration  of  rum. 

liprandi  showed  a  strong  wish  to  learn  the  name 
and  rank  of  an  English  officer  who  had  been  seen  re- 
treating on  a  chestnut  horse  with  white  heels;  and 
upon  questioning  the  English  prisoners  on  the  subject, 
he  was  told  by  some  of  them  that  the  officer  so  seen 
was  Lord  Cardigan.  Upon  receiving  this  answer 
General  Liprandi  remarked,  that  nothing  but  the  ad- 
vantage  of  having  a  good  horse  could  have  saved  the 
rider  from  the  Cossacks  who  pursued  liim.t 


It  has  been  computed  that  the  onset,  the  combat,  Duration 
and  the  retreat,  which  are  popularly  comprised  under  combat 
the  name  of  the  '  Light  Cavaby  charge,'  lasted  twenty  ';  Ligjit^ 
minutes.;];   What  was  suffered  and  done  in  that  time  I  <  c£irge5 

*  It  was  just  when  tbey  were  about  to  be  dismissed  to  their  break- 
Dftsts  that  our  cavalry  were  caUed  upon  to  advance  ;  and  from  that  time 
until  the  Light  Cavalry  chaige  they  were  either  kept  moving  or  on  the 
alert 

f  Supposing  that  the  prisoners  were  right  in  identifying  the  rider  of 
the  chestnut  horse  as  Lord  Cardigan,  Liprandi's  words  add  another  cor- 
roboration (if  any  such  were  needed)  to  Lord  Cardigan's  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  began  his  retreat.  There  is  only  one 
witness — ^Thomas  King — ^who  connects  the  retreat  of  the  rider  of  the 
chestnut  horse  with  the  time  *  when  the  second  line  were  going  down.' 

X  This  was  General  Scarlett's  computation,  and  it  has  been  generally 
adopted  as  likely  to  be  right.    Lord  Cardigan  at  £a«t  used  to  speak  of 
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CHAP,  have  sought  to  record.   I  will  add  the  opinion  respect- 
>_!:_  ing  this  singular  passage  of  arms  which  was  spontan- 
Lord  Rag-  cously  and  in  private  expressed  by  the  English  Com- 
v^iy"x.  mander.     With   but  two  small  brigades  of  cavalry 
opkdon      imder  his  orders,  Lord  Raglan  had  cogent  reason  for 
charge.       thinking  bitterly  of  an  operation  by  which  one  of  them 
had  been  shattered ;  and,  when  writing  confidentially 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  declared  that  the  result 
of  the  Light  Cavalry  charge  was  a  'heavy  misfortune' 
— SL  misfortune  he  felt  'most  deeply.'*     In  conversa- 
tion at  Headquarters  he  not  unfrequently  expressed  his 
painful  sense  of  the  disaster ;  and  foreseeing  the  enthu- 
siastic admiration  which  the  feat  would  excite  in  Eng- 
land, he  used  sometimes  to  lament  the  perverseness 
with  which  he  believed  that  his  fellow-countrymen 
would  turn  from  the  brilliant  and  successful  achieve- 
ment of  Scarlett's  brigade  to  dwell,  and  stiU  dwell, 
upon  the  heroic,  yet  self-destructive  exploit  of  Lord 
Cardigan's  squadrons;   but  the  truth  is  that,  apart 
from  thoughts  military,  there  was  a  deep  hmnan  in- 
terest attaching  to  the  devotion  of  the  man  and  the 
men  who,  for  the  sheer  sake  of  duty,  could  go  down 
that  fatal  North  Valley  as  the  English  Light  Cavalry 
did.     This  feeling  on  the  part  of  others  Lord  Eaglan 
might  be  willing  to  repress,  but  he  could  not  help 
sharing  it  himself;   and  despite   all  his  anger  and 
grief,  despite  the  kind  of  protestation  he  judged  it 


twenty-five  xninntea  as  the  probable  period,  but  he  afterwards — and 
with  great  TUgency — insisted  that  Qeneral  Scarlett's  computation  waa 
the  right  one. 
*  Private  letter  to  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Oct  28, 1854. 
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wholesome  to  utter  for  the  discouragement  of  rash  CHAP, 
actions  on  the  part  of  his  officers,  I  stiU  find  him  s_!:_ 
writing  in  private  of  the  Light  CavaJry  charge  that 
it  *  was  perhaps  the  finest  thing  ever  attempted.'  * 

The  weU-known  criticism  delivered  by  General  General^ 
Bosquet  was  sound  and  generous.  He  said  of  the  ^t^^m' 
charge,  '  It  is  splendid ;  but  it  is  not  war.'  t  He  Sai^ 
spoke  with  a  most  exact  justice;  but  already  the 
progress  of  time  has  been  changing  the  relative  sig- 
nificance of  that  glory  and  that  fault  which  his  terse 
comment  threw  into  contrast.  What  were  once  the 
impassioned  desires  of  the  great  nations  of  the  West 
for  the  humbling  of  the  Czar  are  now  as  cold  as  the 
ashes  which  remind  men  of  flames  extinguished ;  and 
our  people  can  ceaae  from  deploring  the  errors  which 
marred  a  battle,  yet  refuse  to  forget  an  achievement 
which  those  very  errors  provoked.  Therefore  the  per- 
versity which  sent  our  squadrons  to  their  doom  is 
only,  after  all,  the  mortal  part  of  the  story.  Half- 
forgotten  already,  the  origin  of  the  '  Light  Cavalry 
'  Charge '  is  fading  away  out  of  sight  Its  splendour 
remains.  And  splendour  like  this  is  something  more 
than  the  mere  outward  adornment  which  graces  the 
life  of  a  nation.  It  is  strength — strength  other  that 
of  mere  riches,  and  other  than  that  of  gross  numbers 
— strength  carried  by  proud  descent  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another — strength  awaiting  the  trials  that 
are  to  come. 

*  Oct  ao,  1854 

t  *  Cesst  magnifique ;  maU  ce  n'est  pas  la  gaene.'     Thia  was  said  hy 
Gtenenl  Bosquet  to  Mr  Layard  in  the  field,  and  at  the  time  of  the  charge. 

VOL.  IV.  2  A 


battaliona. 
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XL 

Divimng  apparentiy  tJiat  the  disaater  incurred  by 
our  Light  Cavaliy  would  chill  the  ardour  of  the  Allies, 
lipiandi  not  only  determined  to  reverse  that  move- 
ment  of  retreat  &om  the  Causeway  Heights  which 
Lord  Baglan  had  so  swiftly  detected,  but  even  wished, 
it  would  seem,  to  make  a  show  of  seriously  offering 
resistance  to  the  Allies  if  assailed  in  that  part  of  the 
Lipnuidi's  field.  He  therefore  countermarched  the  Odessa  regi- 
march  mcut  to  the  gTOuud  near  the  Arabtabia  Redoubt^^ 
Odem  fi^ni  which  it  had  been  withdrawn  at  the  approach 
of  our  cavalry,  and  he  moved  such  additional  troops 
to  the  same  ground  as  brought  up  his  force  on  that 
part  of  the  Causeway  Heights  to  a  strength  of  eight 
battalions,  supported  by  artillery. 

It  is  probable  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  detected  this 
change  of  dii^sition  on  the  part  of  the  enemy ;  for 
he  came  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and,  with  a  good 
deal  of  earnestness,  entreated  his  Royal  Highness  to 
dissuade  Cathcart  from  attacking  the  redoubts.  His 
Royal  Highness  declined  to  interfere ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  may  have  found  some 
other  channel  by  which  to  convey  his  advice.  At  all 
events,  no  attack  took  place.  I  do  not  imagine  that 
Sir  Colin  meant  to  express  any  opinion  against  duly 
concerted  measures  for  the  recovery  of  the  heights, 
but  only  to  deprecate  an  isolated  attack  upon  ground 
where  the  enemy  had  just  concentrated  a  large  part 
of  his  force. 

*  The  Number  Tliree  Redoubt 
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However,  General  Canrobert  and  Lord  Eaglan  had  a  CHAP, 
force  in  the  plain  which,  by  this  time,  was  so  disposed  ^ — ^ — ' 
that  they  might  undertake  the  recapture  of  the  heights,  tione  ©r 
and  they  were  caJled  upon  to  determine  whether  or  not  ^^^ 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  use  their  power.     Lord  Rj^^n!^ 
Raglan,  I  believe,  still  desired  to  do  so;  but  the  loss  of 
the  Light  Cavalry  Brigade,  though  it  did  not  impair 
the  power  of  the  Allies  to  recapture  the  heights,  was 
a  reason  which  made  it  more  difficult  than  before 
to  maintain  an  extended  dominion  in  front  of  Bala- 
clava.     Lideed  it  was  evident  that  the  dominion 
which  had  there  been  exercised  could  now  be  no  longer 
maintained  without  either  relaxing  the  siege,  or  else 
determining  that  a  portion  of  the  French  covering 
army  should  come  down  to  take  charge  in  the  plain; 
and  it  is  evident  that  tiiis  was  a  condition  of  things 
which  would  fairly  entitle  General  Canrobert  to  even 
more  than  his  usual  weight  in  the  Anglo -French 
counsels. 

Now,  General  Canrobert,  as  we  know,  had  con- 
ceived from  the  first  that  the  advance  of  the  Russians 
into  the  plain  of  Balaclava  was  a  mere  snare  by  which 
they  were  trying  to  lure  him  down  from  the  Cher?- 
sonese ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  if  looked 
at  in  a  too  narrow  spirit,  the  reasons  which  could  be 
adduced  against  any  attempt  to  recapture  the  forts 
had  a  great  appearance  of  cogency.  It  was  said  that, 
with  their  Umited  strength,  and  the  great  business 
of  the  siege  in  hand,  the  Allies  could  not  afford  the 
troops  needed  for  occupying  ground  so  distant  as  that 
on  which  stood  the  redoubts ;  that  if  they  were  that 
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CHAP,  moment  in  possession  of  the  heights,  policy  would 
require  that  they  should  give  them  up  the  next  day ; 
and  that,  plainly,  it  must  be  unwise  for  belligerents, 
whose  whole  prospects  depended  upon  the  speedy  cap- 
ture of  Sebastopol  to  undertake  a  combat  for  the  recov- 
ery of  ground  which  they  could  not  afford  to  occupy. 
In  its  direct  bearing  upon  what  may  be  called  the 
merely  material  view  of  the  question,  the  argument 
was  possibly  sound ;  but  it  had  the  defect  which  the 
great  Napoleon  in  the  successful  part  of  his  career  so 
well  knew  how  to  avoid — ^the  defect  of  leaving  out 
from  the  reckoning  all  allowance  for  those  moral 
forces  which  govern  the  actions  of  meiL  The  events  of 
the  day  had  been  such,  that  if  they  should  be  followed 
by  the  extrusion  of  the  enemy  from  the  sites  of  the 
Turkish  redoubts  and  the  recapture  of  the  English 
guns,  the  Bussians,  it  was  plain,  would  have  to  go  out 
of  action  not  only  with  the  distinct  consciousness  of  a 
defeat,  but  of  a  defeat  rendered  bitter  and  humiliating 
by  the  overthrow  of  their  powerful  cavalry ;  whereas, 
if  Liprandi  should  be  left  in  possession  of  the  hil- 
locks, and  the  small  iron  guns  which  he  had  been 
able  to  capture,  he  might  plausibly  claim  a  victory, 
and  would  have  some  real  trophies  to  show  in  the 
Theatre  Square  at  Sebastopol  It  is  true  enough 
that  no  such  nominal  victory  as  this  was  calculated 
to  give  mighty  confidence  to  Liprandi's  own  little 
army — ^the  men  who  composed  it  knew  the  trul^  too 
well — ^but  it  was  for  the  defenders  of  Sebastopol  rather 
than  for  the  field  army  that  moral  force  was  vitally 
needed;   and  in  Sebastopol^  as  we  now  know,  the 
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'  victory  of  Balaclava^'  and  the  guns  which,  though  CHAP, 
taken  from  the  Turks^  could  still  be  truly  called  ^ — ^ — ' 
'  English,'  were  well  fitted  to  be  received  as  blessings 
of  unspeakable  value.  They  could  not  fail  to  give 
heart  to  the  men — ^whether  soldiers,  or  sailors,  or 
people — who  were  engaged  in  defending  the  place; 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  if  the  tidings  of  so  slender  a  ^  victory '  as  that 
of  Balaclava  could  bring  all  this  accession  of  moral 
strength  to  the  beleaguered  town,  the  opposite  eflFect 
that  must  have  been  produced  by  Liprandi's  defeat 
woidd  have  been  f  uUy  proportionate. 

It  was  determined  that  the  Russians  should  be  left  The  deter- 

minatioii 

in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  ground  which  they  of  the 
held 

Sir  George  Cathcart,  who  had  brought  his  division 
to  the  ground  near  the  Redoubt  *  Number  Four,'  now 
caused  the  work  to  be  manned  once  more  by  the 
Turks;  and  his  riflemen  took  part  in  a  fusilade 
which  appeared  to  have  the  effect  of  silencing  two 
Russian  guns. 

At  about  four  o'clock  the  firing  came  to  an  end ; 
but  all  grave  contention  had  ceased  from  the  moment 
when  the  Allied  Commanders  determined  to  acquiesce 
in  Liprandi's  conquest  He  held  without  further  chal- 
lenge all  three  of  the  captured  redoubts ;  and  retained 
to  a  point  so  far  westward  his  dominion  on  the  Cause- 
way Heights  as  to  be  able  to  forbid  free  communica- 
tion between  Balaclava  and  the  main  Allied  camps 
by  the  line  of  the  WoronzofF  road.  ^ 

With  the  condition  of  things  now  shown,  both  the  ***•  ^**«- 
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CHAP.  Allies  and  the  Russians  were  so  far  content  that  they 
allowed  the  battle  to  end. 


XIL 

The  kind  If  the  scope  of  this  conflict  were  to  be  measured  by 
:lr-  nu-nberingle  W  ew*.  -d  .ie  meu  ml, 
be  attach-  wounded,  or  taken,  a  much  slighter  record  than  the 
battle  of  one  I  have  framed  would  be  fully  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  from  its  effect  in  cramping  the  English  at 
Balaclava,  and  exalting  the  spirit  of  Sebastopol,  this 
first  effort  of  Prince  Mentschikoff's  resurgent  field- 
army  exerted  much  power  over  the  subsequent  course 
of  events ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  battle  com- 
prised several  fights  which  so  happily  elicited  the 
quality  of  the  soldier,  whether  English,  French,  Rus- 
sian, or  Turk,  as  to  have  a  distinct  present  bearing 
on  the  warUke  repute  of  each  nation  engaged,  and 
therefore,  of  course,  on  its  strength,  and  therefore, 
again,  on  its  welfare.  Under  that  kind  of  aspect, 
the  gloiy  of  fights  which  sprang  out  of  sheer  chance 
or  mistake  may  come  to  be  of  higher  moment  to  Eng- 
land than  the  objects  and  the  vicissitudes  of  a  some- 
what fanciful  war  long  since  at  an  end.  What  are 
now  the  '  four  points  of  Vienna '  when  compared  with 
the  achievement  of  Scarlett's  dragoons  and  Cardigan's 
Light  Cavalry  charge  ? 
Sammaiy  Told  morc  shortly,  the  story  is  this :  Marching  by 
battle.  two  Unconnected  routes  in  the  early  morning,  a  por- 
tion of  Liprandi's  forces  established  batteries  with 
which  they  cannonaded  the  Turkish  redoubt  on  Can- 


mm 
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robert's  HiU.  Upon  being  apprised  of  this  movement  CHAP. 
Lord  Raglan  at  once  sent  down  two  divisions  of  foot; 
but  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the  troops 
thus  despatched  could  come  into  action ;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  there  were  no  English  forces  with  which 
to  support  the  Turks  in  their  defence  except  our 
division  of  cavalry  and  its  attendant  troop  of  horse- 

The  question  was,  Whether  Lord  Lucan,  with  the 
cavalry  arm  alone,  could  and  would  aid  the  Turks  in 
warding  off  for  a  few  hours  the  impending  attack  ? 
With  the  approval  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  he  abstained 
from  launching  any  of  his  squadrons  in  arrest  of  the 
enemy's  progress ;  and  our  horsemen,  though  com- 
pelled to  be  spectators  of  what  followed,  were  not 
suffered  to  interpose  as  assailants. 

Being  thus  let  alone  by  our  cavalry,  and  but 
slightly  molested,  if  molested  at  all,  by  its  attendant 
troop  of  horse -artiUery,  the  Russian  infantry  pro- 
ceeded  to  storm  the  work  on  Canrobert's  Hill,  and 
by  the  strength  of  their  overwhelming  numbers  they 
succeeded  in  carrying  it,  though  not  untU  the  brave 
little  Turkish  garrison  of  not  more  than  500  or  600 
men  had  lost^  in  killed  only,  as  many  as  170. 

Upon  seeing  the  fate  of  the  redoubt  on  Canrobert's 
Hill,  the  Turks  posted  in  the  three  next  adjoining 
works  abandoned  them  at  once  to  the  Russians.  The 
enemy  having  speedily  entered  them,  dismantled  and 
afterwards  quitted  the  one  called  '  Number  Four,'  but 
kept  the  other  three  in  his  grasp,  together  with  their 
seven  English  gun& 
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As  the  Russians  advanced,  our  cavaliy  fell  back ; 
and  Lord  Lucan  had  just  taken  up  a  position  in  the 
South  Valley,  where  his  troops  would  cover  Balaclava, 
when,  by  an  order  sent  down  from  Headquarters,  all 
his  squadrons  were  drawn  in  under  the  steeps  of  the 
Chersonese ;  but  that  last  order  again  was  presently 
followed  by  another,  which  directed  that  eight  squad- 
rons  of  Heavy  Dragoons  should  countermarch  towards 
Kadikoi,  and  aid  the  defence  of  the  gorge. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  and  almost  brilliant 
success  which  had  hitherto  rewarded  his  enterprise, 
Liprandi  did  not  hold  to  the  purpose,  if  ever  he  had 
it,  of  really  attacking  Balaclava.  Yet  by  arraying  his 
powerful  cavalry,  with  its  attendant  batteries,  across 
the  North  Valley,  he  not  only  showed  a  good  front 
to  the  troops  coming  down  fix)m  the  Chersonese,  but 
connected  himself  by  Ids  right  with  the  slopes  of  the 
Fedioukine  Hills;  and  as  Jabrokritsky  was  there 
establishing  himself,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Russians 
at  this  time  were  an  army  taking  up  a  position. 

Their  array  was  apparently  meant  to  be  the  com- 
mencing stage  of  a  deliberate,  well-conducted  retreat 

Since  the  Russians  were  attempting  nothing  against 
Balaclava,  and  the  Allies  had  as  yet  no  division  of 
infantry  far  advanced  on  the  plain,  there  resulted  a 
pause  in  the  battle. 

The  Russian  cavalry  however,  having  before  it  a 
great  tract  of  unoccupied  ground,  was — ^without  any 
very  large  purpose — ^induced  to  advance  up  the  valley ; 
and  (after  detaching  on  its  way  the  four  squadrons 
which  descended  towards  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and 
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quickly  turned  aside  from  Ids  fire)  this  great  body  CHAP, 
of  horse  continued  to  move  forward  till  it  came 
within  range  of  the  Chersonese  batteries  ;  when,  after 
incurring  two  shots,  it  turned  aside  to  its  left  and 
gained  the  top  of  the  Causeway  ridge. 

Then  ended  that  part  of  the  battle  which  was 
governed  by  design,  and  Chance  began  to  have  sway. 

It  happened  that  whilst  countermarching  towards 
Kadikoi,  in  obedience  to  the  order  last  mentioned. 
General  Scarlett  with  slk  of  his  squadrons  had  reach- 
ed that  part  of  the  South  Valley  which  lay  directly 
under  the  Russians  now  crowning  the  ridge. 

That  which  followed  was  the  great  fight  between 
the  Russian  cavalry  and  our  Heavy  Dragoons.  The 
Russian  cavalry,  upon  being  overthrown,  did  not 
merely  retreat  to  the  ground  whence  it  came,  but 
moved  off  far  away  to  the  rear  with  its  attendant 
batteries,  leaving  the  two  protruding  columns  of 
Liprandi  and  Jabrokritsky  in  a  state  of  severance  the 
one  from  the  other — ^two  wings  without  a  body — 
and  each  of  them  very  open  to  attack. 

Lord  Raglan  instantly  saw  his  opportunity,  and 
ordered — ^in  writing — ^that  the  cavalry  should  advance 
and  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  recover 
the  heights.  This  direction  not  having  been  executed 
by  the  commander  of  our  cavalry,  was  followed,  after 
an  interval,  by  the  yet  more  peremptory  order  which 
Nolan  brought  down  from  Lord  Raglan. 

Upon  the  delivery  of  this  order  there  occurred  the 
strange  scene  which  ended  in  Lord  Lucan's  conceiving 
that,  instead  of  attacking  the  heights,  it  was  his  duty 
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CHAP,  to  send  Lord  Cardigan  and  his  Light  Brigade  down  the 
fatal  North  Valley,  and  to  follow  himself  in  support 
with  the  Heavy  Dragoons.  The  first  moments  of  Lord 
Cardigan's  forward  movement  proved  the  wisdom 
with  which  Lord  Raglan  had  ordered  an  attack  on  the 
Causeway  Heights ;  for  when  the  Russians  perceived 
the  advance  of  the  Light  Brigade,  without  yet  being 
able  to  foresee  its  actual  destination,  the  Odessa 
battalions — those  battalions  which  stood  on  the  spot 
to  which  Lord  Raglan  had  directed  the  attack — ^re- 
treated at  once  from  the  forward  position  they  had 
occupied  on  the  Causeway  Heights,  and  formed  square 
a  good  way  to  the  rear. 

The  Light  Brigade  continued  to  move  forward;  and, 
for  a  time,  Lord  Lucan  was  anxiously  following  its 
advance  with  a  portion  of  his  Heavy  Dragoons ;  but 
afterwards  (though  still  holding  his  Heavy  Dragoons 
in  readiness  to  cover  his  Light  Cavalry  during  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  its  anticipated  retreat)  he  judged  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  save  the  rest  of  his  squadrons  from 
the  disasters  which  the  Light  Brigade  was  incurring, 
and  determined  that  Lord  Cardigan's  attack  must 
thenceforth  remain  unsupported 

Lord  Cardigan  persisted  in  his  advance  down  the 
valley ;  and  then  followed  tiie  rest  of  the  operations 
which  constitute  the  *  Light  Cavalry  Charge.'  It 
was  in  advancing  down  the  length  of  the  valley  that 
our  Light  Cavalry  incurred  their  main  losses,  and  were 
reduced  to  a  third  of  their  strength ;  but  the  remnant 
of  the  brigade  seized  the  battery  at  the  foot  of  the 
valley,   overthrew  the  main  body  of   the   Russian 
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cavalry,  and  forced  their  way  back  through  the  rest  CHAP, 
of  them,  owing  much  of  their  immunity  in  retreat  to  ^ — ^ — * 
the  brilliant  achievement  of   D'AUonville  and  his 
famous  ^  Fourth  Chasseurs  d'AMque.' 

Emboldened  by  the  disaster  which  our  Light  Cav- 
airy  inched,  and  posaM,,  also,  by  vidble  V  of 
hesitation  in  the  counsels  of  the  Allies,  Liprandi 
began  to  reverse  his  movement  of  retreat  The 
Odessa  battalions  coimtermarched  to  the  groimd 
from  which  they  had  been  withdrawn,  and  some 
additional  troops  were  established  on  the  line  of  the 
Causeway  Heights. 

For  reasons  based  on  the  difficulty  of  holding  a 
wide  extent  of  ground  in  the  plain  of  Balaclava,  the 
Allies  determined  to  acquiesce  in  Liprandi^s  conquest 
of  the  redoubts;  and  with  that  decision — though 
vain  shots  were  afterwards  fired — the  battle  came  to 
an  end. 

XIII. 

In  ground,  the  Allies  lost  the  outer  line  of  defence  The  loss 
which  the  English  by  the  aid  of  the  Turks  had  pro-  stu^Ded 
vided  for  Balaclava ;  and  with  it,  they  so  lost  their  IxaJL 
freedom  of  action  in  the  country  they  had  made  bold 
to  invade,  as  to  be  thenceforth  confined  during  several 
months  withiu  very  narrow  limits,  and  that,  too,  with 
great  strictness.     They  remained,  of  course,  in  the 
occupation  of  the  whole  of  the  Chersonese ;  but  there 
was  a  question,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  of  actually 
abandoning  Balaclava ;  and  although  the  proposal  to 
that  effect  was  ultimately  discarded  by  the  Allies,  the 
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CHAP,  scope  of  their  dominion  on  the  land  side  of  the  place 
^ — ^ — f  became  so  contracted  as  only  to  include  the  marine 
heights  on  our  right,  and  just  so  much  ground  in  front 
of  the  place  as  was  necessary  for  maintaining  its  com- 
munications with  the  Chersonese  by  the  way  of  *  the 
'CoL' 

In  submitting  to  be  thus  extruded  from  the  Cause- 
way Heights,  the  Allies  gave  up  the  control  of  the 
Woronzoff  road,  and  the  time  was  at  hand  when  this 
loss  would  become  a  cause  of  cruel  sufferings  to  the 
Englishaxmy. 
The  casu.       The  Allies  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  60O 
BoitlBr     officers  and  men,   besides  some  fifteen  unwounded 
bTttif""     Enghsh  and  a  small  number  of  Turks  who  were  taken 
prisoners.^    The  Bussians,  it  seems,  lost  in  men  killed 
and  wounded  about  627. t 
Trophies        The  Russians  took  out  of  the  redoubts  captured 
thelSiis^    from  the  Turks  seven  cast-iron  English  guns.     Also, 
BiaDB.        Liprandi  was  enabled  to  send  to  his  chief  the  welcome 

trophy  of  a  Turkish  standard. 
Treatment  It  may  here  be  recorded,  and  recorded  with  grati- 
prisoners  tudc,  that  the  English  prisoners,  upon  the  whole,  were 
by  the  treated  with  great  kindness ;  and  I  will  mention  a 
touching  example  of  good  feeling  displayed  by  the  poor 
Muscovite  soldiers.      Simple,   untutored  men,  they 

*  I  am  not  aware  that  any  one  unwounded  Englishman  having  under 
him  an  unwounded  hone  waa  taken  prisoner. 

t  This  includes  some  who  were  only '  contusionn^'  and  also  fifteen 
missing.  I  include  those  last  because  I  believe  that  all  who  were 
*■  missing  *  had  been  cither  killed  or  wounded.  The  basis  of  the  state- 
ment as  to  the  Russian  losses  is  the  official  return,  to  which  (by  adopt- 
ing it)  Qeneral  de  Todleben  gives  the  weigbt  of  his  authority. 
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yet  had  heard  so  much  of  the  ways  of  other  nations  CHAP, 
as  to  be  aware  that  the  Englishmen  did  not  live  on 
that  strange  waxy  substance  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  *  black  bread ; '  and  their  kindly  natures  were  so 
moved  by  the  thought  of  this  that  they  generously 
subscribed  out  of  their  humble  pittances  to  buy  white 
loaves  for  the  prisoners.* 

With  the  knowledge  of  the  kindness  thus  extended 
to  our  own  people,  it  is  painful  to  have  to  add  that 
the  Turkish  prisoners  were  ill  treated. 


With  which  of  the  two  contending  forces  did  the  With 
victory  rest  ?  If  it  be  believed  that — ^however  irreso-  victory  t 
lutely — the  Bussians  entertained  the  design  of  trying 
to  break  into  Balaclava,  the  failure  of  their  attempt 
would  be  a  circumstance  strongly  bearing  upon  the 
question;  for  when  they  ventured  to  descend  into 
that  South  Valley  by  which  Balaclava  might  be  ap- 
proached, they  were  instantly  stopped  at  one  point  by 
the  93d  Highlanders,  and  superbly  defeated  at  another 
by  Scarlett's  dragoons.  If  that  were  aU,  it  might 
seem  to  follow  that  the  palm  was  with  those  who 
repulsed  the  attacks ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  our  Light  Cavalry  after  seizing 
the  twelve-gun  battery  and  routing  the  main  body  of 
the  enemy^s  horse  was  itself  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
that  the  Russians,  though  worsted  in  combat  alter 

*  General  de  Todleben  commimicated  tlus  to  me,  and  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  The  statement  mast  not 
be  understood  as  applying  specially  to  the  prisoneta  taken  at  Balaclava. 
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CHAP,  combat^  still  were  sujETered  to  remain  in  pofisession  of 
^ — ^ — *  the  ground,  the  redoubts^  and  the  trophies  which 
they  had  won  in  the  first  hour  of  the  morning.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  will  probably  be  thought  that 
there  was  no  such  decisive  inclination  of  the  balance 
as  to  give  to  one  side  or  the  other  the  advantage 
which  men  call  a  '  victory.' 
The  effect  But,  apart  fix)m  the  mere  name  of  victory,  one  of 
tie  upon  the  weightiest  effects  of  a  battle  is  the  change  which 
confidence  it  commouly  works  in  the  self --confidence  of  the  oppos- 
BoBBianii.  iug  forces ;  and  under  this  aspect  of  its  consequences 
the  result  of  the  day's  fighting  in  the  plain  of  Balaclava 
was  somewhat  anomalous ;  for  the  action  consisted  of 
five  several  combats  not  effectually  brought  into  one 
by  any  pervading  design;  and,  excepting  only  the 
first,  there  were  none  of  these  combats  which  ended 
without  shedding  glory  on  the  Allies,  and  inflicting 
something  like  humiliation  on  the  enemy.  There- 
fore the  effect  of  the  day's  conflict  was  such  as 
to  be  disheartening — oppressively  disheartening — ^to 
those  of  the  Russians  who  actually  fought  in  it ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards  it  would 
have  been  impracticable  to  make  the  Russian  cavalry 
act  with  anything  like  confidence  in  the  presence  of  a 
few  English  squadrons ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
facts  were  such  that,  without  any  actual  misstatement 
of  them,  they  could  be  narrated  in  a  way  highly  en- 
couraging to  all  Russians  who  were  not  on  the  field, 
and  especially  encouraging  to  the  soldiery,  the  seamen, 
and  the  people  upon  whose  spirit  the  fate  of  Sebasto- 
pol  was  depending.     Ldprandi  could  dwell  upon  the 
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brilliant  assault  and  capture  of  the  work  on  Can-  CHAP, 
robert's  Hill,  and  upon  the  fall  of  the  other  re- 
doubts; could  pass  lightly  over  the  conflicts  which 
his  cavalry  hazarded  with  the  Highlanders  and  with 
Scarlett's  dragoons ;  could  speak  frankly  of  the  won- 
drous pertinacity  evinced  by  our  Light  Cavalry  in  its 
road  to  destruction  ;  could  state  that,  in  the  teeth  of 
all  the  forces  brought  down  by  the  Allies,  he  had 
persisted  in  holding  the  line  of  the  captured  re- 
doubts ;  could  show  that  he  was  thus  pressing  close 
upon  the  English  camp  at  Balaclava ;  and  could  end 
by  producing  the  captured  guns  and  the  captured 
standard  as  fit  tokens  of  what  had  been  achieved. 
Despatched  from  the  camp  of  a  reUeving  army  to  a 
beleaguered  town,  such  a  narrative  as  this,  with  the 
many  and  brilliant  adornments  which  rumour  would 
abundantly  add,  might  well  carry  heart  to  the  gar- 
rison; and  we  now  know  that  the  tidings  and  the 
trophies  of  the  battle  brought  such  joy  and  encour- 
agement to  the  people  defending  Sebastopol  as  to 
aggravate,  and  aggravate  heavily,  the  already  hard 
task  of  the  besiegers. 

With  each  hour  of  the  lapsing  time  from  the  night 
of  the  20th  of  September,  that  store  of  moral  power 
over  the  enemy  which  the  Allies  acquired  by  their 
victory  had  been  almost  ceaselessly  dwindling;  and 
although  it  be  granted  that,  so  far  as  concerned  all 
those  Russians  who  were  assailed  by  our  cavalry,  or  by 
D'Allonville's  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  the  old  spell  was 
superbly  renewed,  it  is  yet,  I  think,  true  that  with 
the  rest  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and  especially  in  the 
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CHAP,  lines  of  Sebaatopol,  our  patience  under  the  capture 
which  depriyed  us  of  the  Turkish  redoubts  and  the 
English  guns  which  had  armed  them  did  much  to 
destroy  what  was  leffc  of  the  ascendant  obtained  on 
the  Alma. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER. 

LOBD    CABDIGAN. 

In  general,  there  is  but  little  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  world  to  analyse  any  great  feat  of  arms  with 
the  notion  of  seeing  exactly  how  much  was  done  by 
the  troops,  and  how  much  by  their  leader.  Under 
the  ordinary  and  popular  aspect  of  warlike  conflicts, 
the  actions  of  the  chief  and  his  soldiery  are  blended 
into  one  glowing  picture ;  and  since  it  is  easier,  and 
even  more  interesting  to  contemplate  the  prowess  of 
one  man  than  the  compound  deserts  of  a  thousand, 
the  result  most  commonly  is  that,  without  truly  learn- 
iBg  what  gakUnce  w«  gL»  iy  He  comnumdi  m^M- 

share  of  the  glory  which  he  and  his  people  have  earned. 
In  the  mrtJee  rf  tli«  Light  Cva^  cha-ge.  thi.  was 
the  more  especially  likely  to  be  the  case,  because  the 
General  in  immediate  command  of  the  assailing  troops 
was  their  actual,  bodily  leader.  I  imagine  that  if  Lord 
Cardigan  had  remained  silent,  no  painful  scrutiny 
would  have  been  ever  applied  to  the  actions  of  the 
man  who  rode  the  foremost  of  aU  between  two  flank- 
ing fires  into  the  front  of  the  twelve-gun  battery,  and 
the  glory  allotted  to  the  chief  would  have  been  nearly 
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as  free  from  question  as  the  glory  of  his  martyred 
brigade.  But,  as  in  the  disposal  of  his  daily  life  Lord 
Cardigan  had  separated  himself  from  his  troops  by 
choosing  to  live  in  that  home  of  comparative  luxury 
which  a  well-supplied  yacht  could  afford  whilst  not 
only  his  officers  and  men  but  even  his  immediate 
commander,  lay  always  camped  out  in  the  plain,  so 
also  in  the  graver  business  of  upholding  his  fair  fame 
as  a  soldier  by  argument,  assertion,  and  proof,  he 
acted  in  such  manner  as  to  sever  himself  from  that 
very  brigade  with  which  his  renown  had  b^en  blended. 
Under  stress  of  ill  health,  he  returned  to  England. 
There,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  he  was  greeted  with 
the  wildest  enthusiasm;  and  then  be^  the  long  pro- 
cess by  which  he  mismanaged  his  military  reputation. 
By  consenting  to  be  made  the  too  conspicuous  and 
too  solitary  hero  of  public  ovations ;  by  giving  to  the 
world  his  own  version  of  the  famous  Light  Cavalry 
charge ;  by  showing — ^he  showed  this  quite  truly — 
how  weU  he  had  led  the  attack,  but  omitting — ^and 
there  was  the  error  of  errors — to  speak  of  that  sepa« 
ration  which  I  have  called  being  *  thrown  out;'  by 
continuing  in  this  cotirse  of  action  until  he  pro- 
voked hard  attacks ;  by  submitting  to  grave  speci- 
fied charges,  or  meeting  them  wifh  mere  perTal 
abuse ;  by  writing  letters  to  newspapers ;  by  sending 
complaints  to  the  Horse  Guards ;  by  making  himaAlf 
the  bitter  antagonist  of  officers,  nay,  even  of  regi- 
ments, where  claims  for  the  least  share  of  glory 
seemed  clashing  at  all  with  his  own ;  and  finally  by 
a  process  of  tardy  litigation  exploding,  after  eight 
years  of  controversy,  in  one  of  the  law  courts  at  West>- 
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minster,  he  at  length  forced  the  world  to  distingoish 
between  his  brigade  and  himself.  He  forced  men,  if 
so  one  may  speak,  to  decompose  the  whole  story  of 
the  'Light  Cavalry  Charge;'  and  one  result  is,  that 
the  narrator  of  that  part  of  the  combat  which  began 
when  the  chief  went  about,  is  driven  against  his  wiU 
to  an  unaccustomed  division  of  subjecte,  having  first 
to  go  home  with  the  leader,  and  then  travel  back  to 
the  fight.  In  such  conditions,  it  is  not  possible  to 
do  real  justice  by  merdy  saying  what  happened.  It 
would  be  cruel,  and  wrong  to  speak  dryly  of  Lord 
Cardigan's  retreat  without  giving  his  justification. 
Acco^gly,  at  the  very  moment  of  narrating  his 
retreat  I  began  to  show  how  he  defended  it ;  and  I 
now  think  it  right  to  impart  the  nature  of  his  justifi- 
cation  with  more  fulness  than  could  well  be  allowed 
me  whilst  yet  in  the  midst  of  the  story. 

So  long  as  he  moved  down  the  valley  under  the 
guidaoce^of  what  he  ™de«.<xd  U>  ul  ^^ 
duty,  no  danger  seemed  to  appal  him,  and  of  a  cer- 
tainty none  bent  him  aside  from  his  course.  That 
which  afterwards  baffled  him  was  something  more  per- 
turbing than  mere  danger  to  one  whose  experience 
had  been  military  without  being  warlike.  What  he 
encountered  was  an  emergency.  Acting  apparently 
with  the  full  persuasion  that  the  leadership  of  his  first 
line  was  the  one  task  before  him,  he  all  at  once  found 
that  of  that  first  line  he  could  see  nothing,  except 
some  horsemen  in  retreat,  and  already  a  good  way  up 
the  valley.*    It  did  not,  it  seems,  appear  to  him  that 

*  That  the  theoiy  was  no  mere  afterthought,  and  that  Lord  Cardigan 
reaUy  considered  the  leadership  of  the  first  line  as  the  one  task  before 
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by  holding  up  his  sword  for  a  tbJIj  he  could  draw 
any  stragglers  to  his  side,  and  he  had  no  aide-de- 
camp, no  orderly  with  him.     What  was  he  to  do  ?* 
WeU  indeed  might  it  be  said  that  the   emergency 
was  an  unforeseen  one,  for  what  manual  had  ever 
explained  how  a  cavalry  leader  should  act  if  all  the 
troops  he  could  see  were  out  of  his  reach,  and  he  had 
no  one  at  his  side  by  whom  he  could  send  an  order  ? 
Lord  Gar-       Even  wheu  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative,  I  found 
^^MM    time  to  speak — ^although  shortly— of  what  Lord  Car- 
tS^oi^    digan  believes  to  be  the  true  rule  of  cavalry  practice, 
^s^^i^o  His  theory  is,  that  a  cavalry  officer  in  command  of  two 
^J^g^t  or  more  lines  when  about  to  undertake  a  charge  should 
ft  Qt^^  ^^  &^^  sufficient  directions  to  the  officers  in  com- 
SffmOTe    ni^^d  of  his  supports,  and  thenceforth  address  himself 
^m  one     specially  (in  the  absence  of  exceptional  circumstances) 
to  the  leadership  of  his  first  line ;  the  principle  appa- 
rently being  that,  by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of 
transmitting  verbal  orders  to  a  distance  in  the  midst 
of  a  cavalry  charge,  the  movements  of  the  first  line 
axe  in  the  nature  of  signalled  directions,  which  ofier 
a  continuous  guidance  to  the  squadrons  advancing  in 
their  rear.     The  General  does  not  of  course  cease  to 
be  in  the  actual  and  effective  command  of  the  whole 
force  engaged  in  the  charge,  but  he  exerts  his  authority 

bim  IB  shown,  I  think,  by  the  terms  of  the  private  memorandum  which 
he  imparted  to  Lord  Raglan  on  the  second  day  after  the  battle,  and 
long  before  controversy  began ;  for  he  there  described  himself  as  having 
been  ordered  to  attack — not  with  the  Light  Brigade,  but^with  the  13tli 
Light  Dragoons,  and  the  l7th  Lancers,  i&  with  the  regiments  constitut- 
ing his  first  line.    See  note,  atUe^  p.  247. 

*  As  was  said  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  it  would  be  well  for  men 
forming  opinions  upon  Lord  Cardigan's  conduct '  to  ask  themselves  how 
'  they  would  have  acted  in  a  similar  state  of  things  ?  * 
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over  the  squadrons  advancing  in  support  first  by 
giving  them  anticipatory  directions,  and  afterwards 
by  showing  them  through  the  means  of  their  eyesight 
and  without  any  farther  words  the  way  in  which  he 
leads  his  first  line.*  If,  in  short,  he  gives  proper  in- 
struction to  his  supports  before  the  commencement  of 
the  charge,  and  then  proceeding  to  lead  his  first  line, 
takes  care  to  lead  it  efficiently,  he  has  done  all  that 
in  ordinary  circumstances  could  be  required  of  him. 

There  is  a  defect  in  the  argument  by  which  Lord 
Cardigan  applies  this  theory  to  his  own  case ;  for  as 
soon  as  he  had  determined  that  (without  first  riding 
off  a  great  way  to  the  rear)  there  was  nothing  for 
him  to  do  towards  rallying  or  otherwise  governing  the 
fragments  of  his  first  line,  the  exigency  under  whicha 
General  may  be  forced  to  leave  his  supports  to  take 
care  of  themselves  would  seem  to  have  lost  its  force. 
After  the  conclusion  he  had  come  to  in  regard  to  the 
hopelessness  of  attempting  to  rally  his  first  line,  or 
taking  any  farther  part  in  its  combats.  Lord  Cardigan 
was  so  circumstanced  that  he  had  leisure  to  look 
after  his  supports;  and,  indeed,  there  was  no  other 
public  duty  of  a  momentous  kind  that  he  well  could 
attempt  to  discharge. 

Lord  Cardigan,  however,  has  reinforced  this  theory  r-wd  Om. 

ulflMI  8 

by  an  important  assertion.  He  solemnly  declares  that  MMrtion 
when  he  retreated,  he  nowhere  could  see  his  supports;  leottiuit 
and  after  intimating  a  beKef  that  he  could  not  have  ^^^ 

*  Supposing  the  application  of  the  theoiy  to  be  confined  within 
proper  bonndi,  it  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
to  be,  for  that  reason,  sound ;  but  I  observe  that  in£ftntiy  officers  are 
at  first  much  startled  when  they  hear  it  propounded  as  a  justification 
for  leaving  the  supports  to  themselves. 
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of  the 
cooraelie 
took  in 
retiring. 


replied  them  without  pushing^  his  search  throiisrh 
bodies  of  Russia  eav^.  He  fLly  eubnu..  that  4 
endeavour  on  his  part  to  get  to  his  supports  under 
such  circumstances  would  have  been  absolutely  hope- 
less and  therefore  wrong. 
Hiawrit-  Ii^  explanation  of  the  course  that  he  took  in  re- 
^?tion«  tiring,  Lord  Cardigan  has  made  written  statements, 
of  which  the  foUowing  are  a  portion  :-After  stating 
that  he  'gradually  retreated'  until  he  reached  the 
battery  into  which  he  had  led  the  first  line,  he  goes 
on  to  say— *  On  arriving  there  I  found  no  part  of 
the  first  line  remaining  there;  those  which  sur- 
vived the  charge  had  passed  off  to  the  left  short 
of  the  Russian  limber-cairiages  or  retreated  up 
the  hill.  I  can  upon  my  most  solemn  oath  swear 
that  in  that  position,  and  looking  round,  I  could 
see  none  of  the  first  line  or  of  the  supports. 
The  supports  ought  to  have  followed  me  in  the 
attack,  instead  of  which  they  diverged  to  the  right 
and  left.  .  .  •  My  aides-de-camp  were  pre- 
vented  by  different  caui  from  being  Lh  me,  I 
was  consequently  nearly  or  quite  alone.  I  have 
already  positively  stated  that  when  I  got  back  to 
the  battery  which  we  had  attacked  and  silenced^  I 
could  see  none  of  the  first  line,  and  no  troops  formed 
either  on  the  right  or  the  left.  I  therefore  found 
myself  alone ;  and  I  ask,  was  it  not  my  duty  to  retreat 
Aany  «>d  slowly  in  .^  of  the  L  Jparties  of 
the  first  line  up  the  hill,  rather  than  turn  and  ride 
through  the  Sussian  cavalry  in  search  of  my  sup- 
ports, without  knowing  at  the  time  which  way  they 
had  gone,  they  not  having  followed  the  first  line  in 
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*  the  advance  as  they  ought  to  have  done  ?  My  humble 
'  opinion  is,  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  General  of 
'  Brigade  to  return  with  as  well  as  lead  the  attack  of 
'  the  firont  line,  unless  he  should  by  chance  come  in 

*  contact  with  his  supports,  in  which  case  he  would 

*  remain  with  them ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  no 

*  general  officer  could  have  rendered  any  service  or 

*  assistance  in  an  affair  like  that  of  Balaclava,  in  which 

*  all  the  loss  of  men  and  horses  was  sustained  in 

*  twenty  minutes,  and  there  were  no  troops  left  with 

*  which  to  attack  an  overwhelming  force  Uke  that  of 

*  the  Bussians  in  position  on  that  day/  *     *  What  was 

*  the  duty  of  the  Brigadier  under  such  circumstances  1 

*  In  such  a  desperate  mSlSe  to  remain  to  be  taken  pris- 

*  oner,  or  was  it  his  duty  to  retire  ?' t 

When  Lord  Cardigan  declares  that  at  the  time  of  Theswom 
his  retiring  he  nowhere  saw  the  supports,  he  places  by^df 
himself  in  antagonism  to  a  great  body  of  sworn  testi-  tion  is  en' 

J.  ootintered. 

mony.J 

Is  it,  can  it  be  true  that  Lord  Cardigan  in  his  re-  ttw  defi- 
treat  met  a  part  of  his  supports  then  moving  down  tion  thus 
towards  the  battery,  aiid  that  in  the  face  of  their  con- 
tinued advance  he  pursued  his  way  towards  the  rear, 
past  the  left  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  ?  § 

I  acknowledge  the  apparent  weight  and  the  general 

*  Paper  f  oniished  to  me  by  Lord  Cardigan* 

t  Another  paper  iumiahed  to  me  by  Lord  Cardigan. 

t  The  affidavits  here  referred  to  in  Cardigan  v.  Calthorpe  were  not 
regarded  as  being  strictly  relevant  to  the  exact  question  then  at  issne, 
and  Lord  Cardigan,  I  believe,  had  no  opportunity  of  adducing  evidence 
in  contradiction  of  them.  The  effect  of  the  litigation  was  to  raise  the 
question  stated  in  the  text,  but  not  to  eolve  it 

§  This  was  the  main  question  raised  by  the  testimony  adduced  on  be* 
half  of  Colonel  CalthoTpe. 
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consistency  of  the  evidence  which  haa  been  adduced 
in  support  of  an  affiimative  answer  to  this  question, 
and  I  believe  in  the  good  fiedth  of  the  witnesses.  I 
also  acknowledge  that,  supposing  the  supports  to  have 
reached  the  guns  before  Lord  Cardigan  retreated,  it 
is  hard  to  understand  how  he  could  have  ridden  back 
through  the  battery  without  becoming  cognisant  of 
the  obstinate  and  boisterous  combat  which  was  there 
maintained  for  some  time  by  the  4th  Light  Dragoons. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  stands  the  solemn  asser- 
tion of  Lord  Cardigan ;  there  is  the  mass  of  counter- 
evidence  which  he  has  adduced ;  ^  there  is  a  question 
of  mistaken  identity;!  there  is  difficulty  in  seeing 
how  Lord  Cardigan,  after  his  encounter  with  the 
Cossacks,  could  possibly  have  come  back  in  time  to 
be  meeting  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  on  the  English 
side  of  the  battery ;  and  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  officer  whose  conduct  at  the  time  of  his  retreating 
has  thus  been  brought  into  question,  was  the  one  who, 
a  minute  before,  had  been  leading  his  brigade  down 
the  valley,  and  charging  at  its  head  through  the  guns 
with  a  firmness  that  was  never  surpassed. 

The  question  is  not  ripe  for-  conclusive  ^decision.  J 

*  Not  Bwom  and  filed  in  a  court  of  law,  bnt  verified  by  the  witnesses 
as  their  solemn '  declarations,'  and  laid  before  me  by  Loid  Cardigan. 

t  Notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  the  ages  of  the  two  men, 
an  o£Gicer  who  was  himself  with  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  and  who 
conld  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  smoke  and  rapid  movement  might 
baffle  the  sight — I  mean  Captain  K  W.  Hunt — ^believed  that  Lieu> 
tenant  Houghton  of  the  11th  Hussars,  who  rode  back  mortally  wounded, 
was  mistaken  for  Lord  Cardigan.  From  another  source  I  have  ascer- 
tained that  Lieutenant  Houghton  (who  wore  the  same  conspicuous 
uniform  as  the  leader  of  the  brigade)  rode  a  chestnut  horse  very  like 
Lord  Cardigan's. 

t  Some  of  those  who,  as  is  supposed,  might  throw  much  lig^t  on  the 
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Its  issue  is   one  of  great  moment  to  the  military  Theqnes. 
reputation  of  Lord  Cardigan^  but  not,  after  all,  essen-  vet  ripe 
tial  to  a  due  comprehension  of  the  battle;  because  rion.*^* 
all  agree  that  at  the  time  of  his  retiring  Lord  Cardigan 
had  become  personally  isolated,  and  was  giving  no 
orders.     Still  dwelling  now  upon  the  memory  of  the 
man  who  led  the  Light  Cavalry  charge — ^he  has  died 
since  ihe  last  sentence  was  in  type — ^I  am  imwilling 
to  withhold  all  acknowledgment  of  what — as  contra^ 
distinguished  from  a  rigorously  deduced  conclusion — 
IwiU  caU  the  strong  personal  bias  which  my  mind 
has  received.     I  cannot,  I  do  not  believe  that  Lord 
Cardimn,  when  he  retreated,  met  and  saw  his  sup- 

Down  to  the  time  of  his  eHricting  hiiMelf  &om 
the  Cossacks,  Lord  Cardigan's  leadership  of  this  ex- 
traordinary charge  was  so  perfect  as  to  be  all  but 
proof  against  even  minnte  criticism.  And  to  say  this 
of  his  exploit  is  to  say  a  great  deal ;  for  in  the  first 
place,  his  actions  on  the  25th  of  October  have  been 
subjected  to  a  piercing  scrutiny;  and  next,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  obedience  had  more  the  character  of  a 
soldier's  martyrdom  than  of  what  men  call  *  desperate 
*  sendee.'     Whilst  he  rode  down  the  valley  at  the 

question,  bave  hitheTto  maintained  silence.  The  proceeding  in  Cardigan 
V,  Calthoipe  was  not  one  weU  calculated  to  probe  the  trath,  for  besides 
that  the  question  was  narrowed  by  technical  roles,  and  that  the  evidence 
was  not  given  orally,  the  disputants  were  without  the  means  of  obliging 
any  witnesses  to  testify. 

*  It  is  the  opinion  of  an  officer  of  great  authority  who  was  so  placed 
in  the  field  as  to  be  highly  capable  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  of 
the  effect  of  the  smoke  and  other  baffling  causes,  that  whUst  the  three 
supporting  regiments  were  advancing,  it  would  have  been  quite  possible 
for  Lord  Cardigan  to  ride  back  between  two  of  those  regiments  without 
seeing  either  of  them* 
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head  of  his  splendid  brigade  with  something  like  a 
foreknowledge  of  the  fate  to  which  he  was  leading  it, 
he  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was  giving  his  chivalrous 
obedience  to  a  wrongly-interpreted  order ;  and  there 
is  nothing  more  trying  to  a  soldier  than  the  notion  of 
being  sacrificed  by  mistake. 

The  splendid  machine  which  he  had  been  trusted 
to  wield  was  so  perfectly  constituted,  and  composed 
of  men  so  resolute  that  although  ever  lessening  and 
lessening  in  size  as  the  squadrons  advanced  down  the 
valley,  they  never  broke  up  until  they  had  entered 
the  batteiy;  and  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  the  at- 
tack to  go  on  in  that  orderly,  disciplined  way,  so  long, 
notwithstanding  all  the  havoc  that  round-shot,  grape, 
and  rifle-balls  were  making,  and  notwithstanding  the 
slendemess  of  the  thread  on  which  his  own  life  seemed 
each  moment  hanging,  the  leader  performed  what  he 
beUeved  to  be  his  duty  with  an  admirable  exactuess, 
and  a  courage  so  rigid,  that  almost  one  might  call  it 
metallic.  I  cannot  but  think  that  by  a  feat  of  devo- 
tion so  brave,  so  desperate,  and  yet,  during  some  eight 
or  ten  deadly  minutes,  so  deliberately  pushed  on  to 
extremity,  he  entitled  himself  to  a  generous  interpre- 
tation of  what  he  next  did  when  his  peace-service 
lessons  all  failed  him.* 

It  has  been  said  indeed  that  Lord  Cardigan's  attack 
was  deprived  of  the  heroic  character  which  might 
otherwise  have  belonged  to  it  by  the  fact  of  his  hav- 


*  This  as  I  understand  was  the  ground  on  which  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  proceeded  when  he  said  that  criticism  of  the  man  who  led  the 
Light  Cavalry  charge  '  should  he  a  generous  and  liheral  critidsm.* — 
JudffmeiU  of  ike  Lard  Chief  Justice, 
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ing  acted  against  his  will,  after  actually  remonstrating 
against  the  decision  which  consigned  him  and  his  bri- 
gade to  the  fatal  valley^  and  that  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  charge  like  a  hero  or  else  become  at  his  peril  a 
wilful  disobeyer  of  orders  which  directed  him  at  once 
to  advance. 

But  I  imagine  that  this  view  is  erroneous.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  at  all  usual  to  strip  aleader  of  the 
glory  naturally  attaching  to  his  enterprise  by  saying 
that,  though  acting  superbly,  he  only  was  brave  under 
orders;  but  in  point  of  fact  no  such  dilemma  as  the 
one  supposed  was  really  constituted.  We  saw  what 
Lord  Lucan  stated  to  have  been  the  terms  of  his  order, 
and  whether  his  version  of  the  words  or  that  of  Lord 
Cardigan  be  adopted,  there  was  nothing  in  them 
which  would  have  caused  an  irresolute  man  to  think 
himself  compelled  to  lead  his  brigade  to  destruction 
by  taking  it  down  the  length  of  the  valley  to  the 
mouths  of  the  guns  then  distant  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 
It  was  only  under  the  chivalrous  construction  which 
Lord  Cardigan  chose  to  put  on  the  words  that  he 
could  be  compelled  or  even  empowered  to  hazard  the 
attack  which  he  made. 

Besides,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  there  was  nothing 
more  easy  than  for  Lord  Cardigan  to  let  his  advance 
down  the  vaUey  come  to  an  early  end,  not  only  with- 
out doing  or  omitting  any  act  for  which  he  could 
have  been  blamed,  but  even  without  being  forced  to 
confess  to  himself  that  he  was  so  acting  as  to  check 
the  advance.  The  rapid  advance  of  a  body  of  Cavalry 
cannot  of  course  be  perfectly  governed  by  orders  like 
the  march  of  Foot  soldiery,  and  the  compactness  of 
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squadroDB  wlien  once  fiairly  launched  against  the 
enemy  is  so  much  dependent  upon  what  may  be 
called  the  '  opinion  *  of  the  force  and  so  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  uncertainties,  or  the  faltering,  or  the 
impatience  of  even  a  few  men  that,  upon  the  whole, 
its  principle  of  coherence  is  fragile  and  delicate  in 
the  extreme.  What  the  troops  of  the  first  line  have 
to  do  is  to  look  carefully  to  the  leader,  and  if  his 
bearing  is  such  as  to  convey  different  impressions  to 
different  men,  a  loosening  of  the  ranks  will  begin. 
Therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  leader,  slight  gestures, 
slight  movements  in  the  saddle,  slight  changes  of  pace, 
slight  Ucence  given  to  unpatient  horsemen  are,  in 
general,  but  too  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  farther 
loosening  of  the  ranks,  the  angry  objurgations  of  the 
officers,  and  finafly  by  that  impotent  fumbling  after 
carbines  or  pistols  which  proves  that  the  attempt  at 
a  charge  has  stopped  short  and  will  presently  cease ; 
but  in  Lord  Cardigan,  during  those  minutes  when 
he  silently  rode  down  the  valley,  none  could  see  that 
one  smaU  sign  of  faltering  or  of  doubt  which  alone 
would  have  sufficed  to  arrest  the  attack.  From  the 
first  moment  of  the  onset  to  the  one  when  the  battery 
was  entered  the  brigade  felt  the  will  of  its  leader. 


%*  I  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  I  shall  eontinae  to  welcome  any 
communicationB  with  which  I  may  be  honom^  respecting  the  battle 
of  Inkerman,  and  subsequent  events  in  the  Crimea  down  to  the  close  of 
June  1855.--A.  W.  K.,  28  Hyde  Park  Place,  London. 


APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 

Mtmorandwn  on  the  Climate  of  the  Crimea  by  Mr  Cattley, 
which  was  sent  hy  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Home  Chvemment 
on  the  23(2  of  October  1854 

The  dimate  of  the  Crimea  is  subject  to  great  changes  from 
heat  to  cold;  but  the  winter,  during  the  winter,  is  gene- 
rally and  almost  always  cold.  During  a  period  of  thirteen 
years  (from  1841  to  1854)  only  one  winter  was  without  any 
fix>st,  and  one  with  very  little ;  but  the  place  of  frost  was  sup- 
plied by  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents  at  short  intervals  during 
the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February.  The  greatest 
degree  of  cold  during  this  period  was  in  the  year  1846,  when 
the  thermometer  marked  at  Kertch  22"  frost  Seaumur !  and 
though  the  climate  of  Kertch  may  be  somewhat  colder  than  that 
of  the  south  coast  of  the  Crimea,  or  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sebastopol,  still  the  degree  of  frost  in  these  latter  places  was 
in  that  year  from  18"*  to  19""  Eeaimiur,  and  this  accompanied  by 
a  severe  N.IL  wind,  and  very  often  by  driving  snow,  lasting  for 
days  and  even  for  weeks.  In  such  weather  no  human  crea- 
ture can  possibly  resist  the  cold  during  the  night  unless  in 
a  good  house  properly  warmed,  and  in  the  day-time  unless 
warmly  dressed.  The  poorer  class  of  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, Tartars  as  well  as  Eussians,  have  sheep-skin  coats  and 
^pa,  and  their  feet  protected  by  bandages  of  linen  or  wooUen 
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stockings  under  their  long  boots.  The  soldiers  are  always  in 
barracks  or  in  wann  houses  ;  and  the  sentinels  on  guard  are 
furnished  with  a  laige  fur  pelisse  and  fur  galoches,  which  they 
slip  on  over  their  boots  while  on  duty,  and  they  have  warm 
mitts  or  gloves  for  their  hands.  Further,  the  transitions  from 
cold  to  heat,  and  vice  versa,  being  often  veiy  sudden  in  this 
cUmate,  are  very  trying  to  those  unaccustomed  to  them.  It 
often  happens  that  in  the  morning  there  are  5°  or  6''  heat^  and 
in  the  evening  10"  or  12**  frost.  These  changes  are  very  dan- 
gerous to  those  who  may  happen  to  be  exposed  to  wet — ^the 
extremities  being  apt  to  be  frozen.  The  keen  winds  on  the 
hills  are  often  fatal  to  those  who  may  not  be  properly  clothed. 

The  climate  being  so  variable,  it  is,  of  course,  very  difficult 
to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  what  it  may  be  during  the  ensuing 
season ;  but,  in  any  case,  cold  weather  must  be  looked  for,  and 
would  be  very  difficult  to  guard  against  unless  with  the  aid  of 
warm  houses  and  warm  clothing. 

Frost  declares  itself  sometimes  as  early  as  the  5th  or  6th 
of  December,  sometimes  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  In 
1853  there  was  incessant  rain  during  the  month  of  December 
and  till  the  15th  January,  when  frost  set  in,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  there  were  15**  frost,  which  continiied  with  more  or  less 
intensity  for  seventeen  days.  In  the  year  1842  frost  set  in 
the  27th  December,  and  lasted,  with  short  intervals  of  thaw, 
till  the  27th  February  1842.  The  winters  of  1843-44,  and 
1844-45,  were  mild;  1845-6-7  were  severe;  from  1847  to 
1853  there  has  always  been  more  or  less  frost,  and  once  during 
that  period  17°  Beaumur  of  frost.  On  an  average,  I  shpuld  say, 
then,  10°  or  12°  frost  may  be  looked  for. 
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No.  11. 

Explanatory  Statements  laid  before  Mr  Einglaee 

BY  Lord  Lucan. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  forces  advancing  from  the 
Baidar  direction  were  suffered  to  occupy  Kam^ra  and 
establish  Batteries  on  the  neighbouring  heights  ? 

It  was  not  possible  for  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  prevent  the 
enemy  establishing  themselves  on  the  heights  commanding 
Kamara.  It  was  very  far  fix>m  his  base,  and  would  have  re- 
quired a  strong  force  of  infantry  and  artillery.  We  had  been 
obliged  to  discontinue  patrolling  this  pass  a  full  week  before 
the  25th  October,  and  the  enemy  were  occupying  Tchorgoun 
village  and  heights  between  that  village  and  Eamara. 

2%e  grounds  on  which  it  was  judged  righ;t  for  our  cavalry 
to  avoid  aUctdnng  the  forces  which  assailed  ike  Turkish 
Redoubts  f 

Lord  Saglan  not  having  acted  on  the  communication  sent 
to  him  the  day  previous  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  myself 
informing  him  of  the  approach  of  a  considerable  Bussian 
army,  and  leaving  us  altogether  without  support,  we  considered 
it  our  first  duty  to  defend  the  approach  to  the  town  of  Bala- 
clava ;  and  as  this  defence  would  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
cavaliy,  it  was  necessary  to  reserve  them  for  this  purpose.  I 
therefore  confined  myself  to  cannonading  the  enemy  so  long 
as  my  ammunition  lasted,  and  to  threatening  demonstrations. 
We  only  left  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forts  after  they  were 
already  captured.  My  opinion  was,  that  the  advance  upon 
Balaclava  coxdd  only  be  assisted  [qu.  'resisted']  by  the 
cavalry  on  the  plain,  and  I  placed  them  in  order  of  battle  for 
that  purpose  xmtil  removed  by  Lord  Raglan.  The  soundness 
of  my  opinion  was  established  by  the  check  and  retreat  of 
the  enemy  immediately  on  the  repulse  of  their  cavalry ;  and 
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be  it  observed  that  their  cavalry  were  attacked  and  repulsed 
on  the  very  site  I  had  pr^ared  to  meet  them. 

The  circumstances  under  which  it  happened  that  the  advance 
of  the  Russian  Cavalry  to  the  ground  where  it  turned 
to  engage  our  Heavy  Dragoons  vxis  a  surprised 

This  advance  of  the  Eussian  cavalry  was  no  surprise^  nor 
did  I  ever  hear  it  so  described.  From  the  time  that  they  de- 
scended into  the  valley  they  moved  very  slow^  and  should 
have  been  seen  by  Greneral  Scarlett  when  still  one  nule  distant 
I  saw  them  before  they  crowned  the  heights,  and  found  time 
to  travel  over  double  the  extent  of  ground,  and  to  halt,  form, 
and  dress  the  attacking  line  before  it  had  traversed  more  than 
half  the  breadth  of  the  valley. 

T?ie  grounds  on  which  it  was  thought  necessary  for  the  Heavy 
Brigade  to  desist  from  supporting  the  Light  Brigade  in 
its  charge? 

Be  it  remembered  that  I  had  carefully  divided  the  Light 
Brigade  into  three  Unes,  to  expose  as  few  men  as  possible  in 
the  first  line,  and  that  the  first  line  should  be  efficiently  sup- 
ported. So  soon  as  they  had  moved  ofT,  I  instructed  my  aide- 
de-camp  to  have  me  followed  by  the  Heavy  Brigade  formed  in 
the  same  order  of  three  lines.  I  then  galloped  on,  and  when 
very  far  up  [qu.  'down']  the  valley  I  observed  that  the 
Heavy  Brigade  in  my  rear  were  sufTering  severely  from  flank* 
ing  batteries ;  and  with  the  remark  that  they,  were  already 
sufficiently  close  to  protect  the  Light  Cavalry  should  they  be 
pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  that  I  could  not  allow  them  to 
be  sacrificed  as  had  been  the  Light  Brigade,  I  caused  them 
to  be  halted.  Had  not  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  at  this  time 
silenced  one  of  these  batteries,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Heavy 
Cavalry  would  have  been  destroyed. 

When  the  Heavy  Brigade  was  halted,  no  possible  object 
existed  for  fiuther  exposing  them,  they  could  only  be  usefdl 
in  protecting  the  retreat  of  the  Light  Brigade ;  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  from  their  position  they  materially  did  so. 
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The  purpart  of  ihe  Order  given  to  Lord  Cardigan  after  the 
receipt  of  the  Order  brought  hy  Nolan. 

With  General  Airey's  order  in  my  hand,  I  trotted  up  to 
Lord  Cardigan,  and  gave  him  distinctly  its  contents  so  far  as 
they  concerned  him.  I  would  not  on  my  oath  say  that  I  did 
not  read  the  order  to  him.  He  at  once  objected,  on  the  ground 
that  he  would  be  exposed  to  a  flanking  battery.  When  ordered 
to  take  up  his  then  position,  he  had  expressed,  through  his 
aide-de-camp,  the  same  apprehensions.  I  told  him  that  I  was 
aware  of  it.  'I  know  it,'  but  that '  Lord  Eaglan  would  have 
'  it,'  and  that  we  had  no  choice  but  to  obey.  I  then  said  that 
I  wished  him  to  advance  very  steadily  and  quietly,  and  that 
I  would  nan'ow  his  front  by  removing  the  11th  Hussars  from 
the  first  to  the  second  line.  This  he  strenuously  opposed ;  but 
I  moved  across  his  front  and  directed  Colonel  Douglas  not  to 
advance  with  the  rest  of  the  line,  but  to  form  a  second  line 
with  the  4th  Light  Dragoons. 


No.  m. 

Statement  laid  befobb  Ma  Einglaee  bt  Lord  Cabdigak. 

The  brigade  was  suddenly  ordered  to  mount,  upon  which  I 
sent  one  of  my  aides-de-camp  to  reconnoitre  the  ground. 

Lord  Lucan  then  came  in  front  of  my  brigade  and  said, 
'  Lord  Cardigan,  you  will  attack  the  Bussians  in  the  valley.' 
I  said,  '  Certainly,  my  lord,*  dropping  my  sword  at  the  same 
time;  '  but  allow  me  to  point  out  to  you  that  there  is  a  bat* 
*  tery  in  front,  a  battery  on  each  flank,  and  the  ground  is 
'  covered  with  Bussian  riflemen.' 

Lord  Lucan  answered : '  I  cannot  help  that ;  it  is  Lord  Bag-* 
'  lan's  positive  order  that  the  Light  Brigade  is  to  attack  the 
'  enemy;'  upon  which  he  ordered  the  11th  Hussars  back  to 
support  the  17th  Lancers.     After  advancing  about  eighty 

VOL.  rv.  2  C 
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yards,  a  shell  fell  within  reach  of  my  horse's  feet,  and  Captain 
Nolan,  who  was  riding  across  the  front  retreated  with  his  arm 
up  through  the  intervals  of  the  brigade.  I  led  straight  down 
to  the  battery  without  seeing  anybody  else  in  front  of  me.  I 
had  to  restrain  some  of  the  officers,  who  got  very  much  excited 
within  eighty  yards  of  the  battery  by  the  heavy  fire.  I  led 
into  the  battery,  a  shot  being  fired  from  one  of  the  laigest 
guns  close  by  my  right  leg.  I  led  into  the  battery  and 
through  the  Russian  gun  limber-carriages  and  ammunition- 
waggons  in  the  rear.  I  rode  within  twenty  yards  of  the  line 
of  Kussian  cavalry.  I  was  attacked  by  two  Cossacks, 
slightly  wounded  by  their  lances,  and  with  difficulty  got  away 
from  them,  they  trying  to  surround  me.  On  arriving  at  the 
battery  through  which  I  had  led,  I  found  no  part  of  the 
brigade.  I  rode  slowly  up  the  hill,  and  met  General  Scarlett 
I  said  to  him, '  What  do  you  think,  General,  of  the  aide-de- 
'  camp,  after  such  an  order  being  brought  to  us  which  has  de- 

*  stroyed  the  Light  Brigade,  riding  to  the  rear  and  screaming 
'  like  a  woman  V  Sir  J.  Scarlett  replied,  'Do  not  say  any  more, 

*  for  I  have  ridden  over  his  body.'  Lord  Lucan  was  present  at 
this  conversation.  I  then  rode  to  the  place  from  which  we 
had  moved  off,  and  found  all  my  brigade  there;  and,  upon 
having  them  counted,  there  then  were  195  mounted  men  out  of 
670.  I  immediately  rode  to  Lord  Raglan  to  make  my  report ; 
who  said,  in  a  very  angry  way, '  What  did  you  mean,  sir,  by 
'  attacking  a  battery  in  front,  contrary  to  all  the  usages  of  war- 
'  fare  and  the  custom  of  the  service?'    Upon  which,  I  said  : 

*  My  lord,  I  hope  you  will  not  blame  me,  for  I  received  the 
'  order  to  attack  from  my  superior  officer  in  front  of  the 
'  troops.'    I  then  narrated  what  I  had  done  as  described  above. 

Lord  Lucan  put  in  an  affidavit  upon  oath  that  when  I  re- 
treated I  passed  eighty  yards  from  him.  He  was  close  by 
when  I  spoke  to  General  Scarlett  I  came  up  to  General 
Scarlett  quite  slowly.  I  afterwards  galloped  to  the  remains 
of  the  brigade  re-forming. 
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No.  IV. 

Statement  laid  before  Mr  Kinglaee  bt  liORD  Cardigan. 

Having  been  kindly  promised  by  Mr  Kinglake  that  he  will 
make  me  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  observations  he 
intends  to  make  in  the  third  volume  of  his  history  of  the 
Crimean  war,  I  am  anxious  to  give  him  the  fullest  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  all  which  occurred  connected  with  the 
charge  of  the  light  Cavalry  Brigade  against  the  Sussian  bat* 
tery  at  Balaclava.* 

I  commence  by  stating  that  the  time  occupied  from  the 
movement  of  the  brigade  to  the  attack  to  the  time  of  re- 
forming on  the  same  ground  did  not  exceed  twenty  minutes — 
the  distance  passed  over  was  one  mile  and  a  quarter,  at  the 


*  The  promise  above  mentioned  by  hovd  Cardigan  was  made  under  these  cir- 
cumstances :  Seyeral  years  ago — I  believe  in  1864  or  1865—1  sought  to  aUay 
in  some  measure  Lord  Cardigan's  extreme  anxiety  by  saying  that,  with  re- 
spect to  those  points  on  which  my  opinion  might  be  unfarourable  to  him  I 
would  caU  his  attention  to  them  before  the  publication  should  take  place,  so 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  to  me  any  considerations 
tending  to  change  my  view,  and  I  intimated  that  I  would  do  this  in  the  form 
of  queries,  asking  whether  he  had  any  further  explanation  to  offer  upon  such 
or  such  a  point  During  the  years  which  followed,  Lord  Cardigan  (in  his 
anxiety  to  do  himself  justice)  honoured  me  with  visits  so  frequent  and  with  a 
correspondence  so  ample  (on  his  part)  that  I  considered  the  subject  as  exhausted. 
Accordingly  when  he  adverted  to  my  promise,  I  submitted  to  him  that,  con- 
sidering the  great  extent  to  which  I  had  given  up  my  time  to  him  since  the 
period  when  the  promise  was  made,  it  would  be  weU  for  him  to  release  me  from 
it  He  showed  an  indisposition  to  do  this ;  and  the  slight  feeling  of  anger 
which  his  persistency  gave  me  tended  much  to  counteract  the  pain  that  I  felt 
in  faliilling  the  promise.  I  said  I  would  fulfil  it  at  once.  Accordingly,  I 
wrote  the  promised  queries  in  Lord  Cardigan's  presence,  read  them  out  to  him 
and  gave  him  a  copy  of  them.  This  was  on  the  15th  of  February  last  Lord 
Cardigan,  under  the  pain  which  he  thus  brought  upon  himself,  showed  at  the 
time  a  perfect  command  of  temper ;  and  though  he  afterwards  brought  me  a 
kind  of  written  protest  strongly  questioning  my  impartiality,  he  offered  to 
withdraw  this  before  reading  it,  and  after  reading  it,  expressed  a  wish  that  it 
should  be  considered  as  withdrawn.  I  said  I  wished  tiiat  the  paper  should 
not  be  withdrawn,  and  upon  Lord  Cardigan's  saying  that  he  wished  to  take  it 
away  with  him,  I  obtained  from  him  a  promise  to  let  me  have  it  afterwards. 
This  he  did. 
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lowest  calculation — and  in  that  space  of  time  300  men  who  had 
gone  into  action  were  killed,  wounded,  or  missing,  and  396 
horses  were  put  Turra  de  combat  Of  the  670  men  who  had 
gone  into  action,  only  195  were  moimted  when  the  brigade  re- 
formed on  the  ground  from  which  they  had  moved  off,  and 
during  the  engagement  24  officers  were  killed  or  wounded. 

I  presume  that  no  one  doubts  that  I  led  the  first  line  of  the 
brigade,  consisting  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons  and  17th 
Lancers,  through  the  Bussian  battery,  and  that,  being  the 
first  man  into  the  battery,  that  I  pursued  my  course  until 
I  came  up  to  the  line  of  the  Bussian  cavalry.  That,  being 
alone  there,  in  consequence  of  the  ofiicers  of  my  Staff  being 
wounded  or  disabled,  I  was  attacked  by  two  Cossacks,  slightly 
wounded,  and  nearly  dismounted ;  that,  on  being  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  Cossacks,  I  gradually  retreated,  until  I  reached  the 
battery  into  which  I  had  led  the  first  line ;  that,  on  arriving 
there,  I  found  no  part  of  the  first  line  remaining  there.  Those 
which  survived  the  charge  had  passed  off  to  the  left,  short  of 
the  Bussian  gun  limber-carriages,  or  retreated  up  the  hill. 

I  can  upon  my  most  solemn  oath  swear  that  in  that  position, 
and  looking  round,  I  could  see  none  of  the  first  line  or  of  the 
supports.  The  supports  ought  to  have  followed  me  in  the  at- 
tack, instead  of  which  they  diverged  to  the  right  and  left 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  first  line  did  not  follow  me 
after  I  passed  through  the  battery  in  leading  the  charge ;  but 
whilst  I  was  engaged  with  the  Cossacks  they  passed  off  to  the 
left,  to  avoid  the  Bussian  limber-carriages,  or  retreated  up  the 
hilL 

My  aides-de-camp  were  prevented  by  different  causes  from 
being  with  me ;  I  was  consequently  nearly  or  quite  alone. 

I  have  already  positively  stated  that  when  I  got  back  to  the 
battery  which  we  had  attacked  and  silenced,  I  could  see  none 
of  the  first  line,  except  those  returning  up  the  hill,  and  no 
troops  formed  either  on  the  right  or  the  left 

I  therefore  found  myself  alone,  and  I  ask,  Was  it  not  my 
duty  to  retreat  gradually  and  slowly  in  rear  of  the  broken  par- 
ties of  the  first  line  up  the  hill,  rather  than  turn  and  ride 
through  the  Bussian  cavalry  in  search  of  my  supports,  without 
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knowing  at  the  time  which  way  they  had  gone,  they  not  having 
followed  the  first  line  in  the  advance,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done? 

My  humble  opinion  is  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  geneiul 
of  brigade  to  return  with  as  well  as  lead  the  attack  of  the  front 
Une,  unless  he  should  by  chance  come  in  contact  with  lus  sup- 
ports, in  which  case  he  would  remain  with  them ;  but  it  may 
be  observed  that  no  general  officer  could  have  rendered  any 
service  or  assistance  in  an  afiTair  like  that  of  Balaclava,  in 
which  all  the  loss  of  men  and  horses  was  sustained  in  twenty 
minutes,  and  there  were  no  troops  left  with  which  to  attack  an 
overwhelming  force  like  that  of  the  Bussians  in  position  on 
that  day. 

Twenty  minutes  being  the  time  occupied  in  the  affair,  and 
the  distance  ^  mile  and  a  quarter  at  the  least,  gives  eight 
minutes  for  the  advance,  eight  minutes  for  the  retreat,  and 
only  four  minutes  for  fighting  or  collision  with  the  enemy. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  revert  to  a  subject  already  alluded 
to — ^viz.,  that  the  only  point  really  to  be  considered  is  whether, 
after  leading  into  the  battery,  and  up  to  the  Bussian  cavalry, 
and  being  wounded  and  nearly  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cossacks, 
and  having  with  difficulty  got  away  from  them — ^whether  I  was 
justified  in  returning  slowly  in  rear  of  my  own  line,  who  were 
retreating  up  the  hill,  or  whether  it  was  my  duty  to  turn  and 
ride  through  the  Bussian  cavalry  in  search  of  the  supports, 
they  not  having  led  straight,  but  having  separated  in  the  ad- 
vance, one  to  the  right  of  the  valley,  and  one  to  the  left; 
whether  I  was  bound  to  ride  through  the  Bussian  cavalry  in 
search  of  the  supports,  or  to  remain  on  the  gi*ound  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  there  being  none  of  our  troops  formed  there,  or  to  be 
seen  in  any  direction  ?  As  to  my  having  retired,  as  it  is  as- 
serted, under  the  Fedioukine  Heights,  the  evidence  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  in  the  printed  pamphlet  completely  con- 
tradict such  an  assertion.  The  question  is,  Whether  some 
officer  of  the  11th  Hussars,  wounded,  was  not  seen  by  the  men 
of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  retiring  in  the  rear  of  that  regiment 
under  the  Fedioukine  Heights  ? 
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ReferenceB  appended  by  Lord  Cardigan  to  the  above  StaUment, 
and  by  him  headed '  Evidence  in  Proof. ^ 

1.  General  Scarlett's  evidence,  from  page  272  to  274  of 
printed  appendix. 

2.  Lieutenant  Johnston  of  13th  light  Dragoons,  from  page 
267  to  page  272. 

3.  Extract  from  Colonel  Jenyn's  evidence :  *  I,  with  one  or 

*  two  others,  tried  to  rally  the  few  men  whom  I  saw  left  mounted, 

*  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  do  so,  and  we  returned  in 

*  broken  detachments  through  the  guns,  which  were  then  de- 

*  serted.' 

4  Extract  from  my  own  evidence :  '  No  general  officer  could 
'  have  been  of  any  use.    The  feeble  remains  of  the  lines  of  the 

*  brigade  could  have  done  nothing  more  under  a  general  officer 
'  than  they  did  under  their  own  officers.' 

5.  Evidence  of  William  Gray,  trumpet-major  of  the  8th 
Hussars :  '  The  Earl  of  Cardigan  led  the  charge  against  the 

*  Sussian  battery  at  the  head  of  the  first  line  of  the  brigade. 
'  The  8th  Hussars  and  the  4th  light  Dragoons  formed  the 
'  rear  line  of  the  brigade ;  but  very  early  in  the  charge  the 
'  8th  Hussars  and  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  became  grada* 
^  ally  separated,  the  8th  Hussars  bearing  to  the  right,  and  the 
'  4th  Light  Dragoons  to  the  left;  and  as  we  advanced  farther, 
'  the  distance  between  the  two  regiments  increased  very  ma- 

*  terially.' 

6.  Extract  of  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Geoige  Paget  to 
H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  1856,  the  following  passage 
occurs:  'On  the  advance  of  the  first  line,  I  gave  the  word« 
'  "  Second  line  will  advance;  4th  Light  Dragoons  direct"  Soon, 
'  however,  in  the  advance,  I  perceived  that  the  8th  Hussars 
'  were  bearing  away  to  the  right,  and  they  kept  gradually 
'  losing  their  intervals,  and  by  the  same  process  their  align* 
'  ment,  till  they  finally  became  separated  from  us.    There  are 

*  plenty  of  witnesses  who  could  prove  that  during  the  whole  of 
'  this  time  I  was  doing  my  best,  and  usiug  the  utmost  exer- 

*  tions  of  my  voice  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  place,  and  to 
'  close  them  to  the  4th ;  and  at  last  Lieutenant  Martin,  4th  Light 
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Dragoons,  galloped  to  Colonel  Shewell  to  assist  me  in  my 
efforts.' 

7.  General  Scarlett  states :  '  At  the  instant  when  the  first 
line  of  the  light  Brigade  charged  into  the  battery,  it  was 
almost  impossible,  from  the  dense  smoke  and  confusion,  to 
discover  what  took  place ;  but  a  few  minutes  afterwards  I  ob- 
served the  remnants  of  the  light  Brigade,  as  well  as  the  re- 
mains of  the  second  line,  retreating  towards  the  ground  which 
they  had  occupied  immediately  before  the  charge;  whilst  dis- 
mounted men,  and  horses  without  riders,  were  scattered  over 
the  space  which  the  brigade  had  just  traversed..  I  recollect 
on  this  occasion  pointing  out  to  Lord  Cardigan  the  broken 
remnants  of  his  line  as  they  were  retreating  up  the  hilL  I 
firmly  believe,  from  the  information  I  received  both  at  the 
time  of  the  engagement  and  afterwards,  that  Lord  Cardigan 
was  the  first  to  charge  into  the  battery,  and  that  he  was 
amongst  the  last,  if  not  the  last,  to  return  from  behind  the 
guns.'  • 

8.  Lieutenant  Greorge  Johnston  of  the  13th  Hussars  says : '  As 
to  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  have  re-formed,  &a,  why,  sir, 
there  were  none  to  form,  had  it  been  possible.  Instance  in 
my  own  regiment  We  turned  out  112  of  all  ranks,  and  lost 
84  horses ;  in  fact,  there  were  only  10  of  us  assembled  on 
the  spot  firom  whence  we  charged.  We  had  26  men  woimd- 
ed,  13  taken  prisoners,  and  12  killed;  consequently  all  the 
generals  in  the  Crimea  would  have  been  puzzled  how  to 
re-form  u&' 

*  General  Scarlett  ftfterwards  explained  that  he  meant  'among  the  last  of 
*  the  first  line  which  he  [Lord  Cardigan]  commanded  in  person.* — LeiUr  fo 
Coiona  Cahhorpe,  Itt  Mog  186S. 
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No.  V. 

Bgcord  of  Militaet  Services  of  General  William 

Ferguson  Beatson. 

Entered  the  Bengal  Army  in  1820. 

Being  on  fdrlough,  he,  with  sanction  of  the  British  Gk>vem* 
ment,  served  with  the  British  Legion  in  Spain,  in  1835-36, 
first  as  Major,  afterwards  as  Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding 
a  regiment^  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  severely  wounded. 

For  services  in  Spain  received  Cross  of  San  Fernando  from 
Queen  of  Spain ;  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  permission  to 
wear  it,  September  12,  1837. 

Returned  to  India  in  1837,  and  received  thanks  of  Grovem- 
ment  of  India  for  capture  of  Jignee,  in  Bundelkund,  in  1840  ; 
and  of  Chirgong  in  1841. 

In  February  1844  received  thanks  of  Agent,  Governor- 
General,  Scindia's  dominions,  for  recovering,  for  Gwalior  Grov- 
emment,  forts  and  strongholds  in  Kachwahagar. 

In  March  1844  received  thanks  of  Government  for  volun- 
teering of  Bundelkund  L^on  for  Scinde;  which  volunteering, 
the  Governor-General  declared,  placed  the  Grovemment  of 
India  under  great  obligation. 

In  March  1845  was  mentioned  in  Sir  Chailes  Napier^s  de- 
spatch regarding  campaign  in  Boogtee  Hills;  which  service 
called  forth  approbation  of  Government. 

In  July  1846  the  conduct  of  Legion  while  in  Scinde,  of 
which  he  was  Commandant,  was  praised  in  general  orders  by 
Govemor-Gteneral  Viscount  Hardinge. 

In  July  1848  received  approbation  of  Government  of  India 
for  taking  Jagheer  and  fort  of  Bymow  from  Bohillas. 

In  November  1850  recaptured  Bymow  from  Arabs. 

In  February  1851  took  the  fort  of  Dharoor,  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  Deccan. 

In  March  1851  the  following  General  Order  was  issued  by 
the  Besident  at  Hyderabad : — 
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'  Brigadier  Beatson  having  tendered  his  resignation  of  the 
'  command  of  the  Nizam's  Cavalry,  from  date  of  his  embarka- 
'  tion  for  England,  the  Resident  begs  to  express  his  entire 
'  approval  of  this  officer's  conduct  during  the  time  he  has 
'  exercised  the  important  command  of  the  Cavalry  Division. 

'  Brigadier  Beatson  has  not  only  maintained  but  improved 
'  the  interior  economy  and  arrangement  of  the  Cavalry 
'  Division;  and  the  value  of  his  active  military  services  in  the 
'  field  has  been  amply  attested,  and  rendered  subject  of  record, 
'  in  the  several  instances  of  Kamgoan,  Bymow,  Amee,  and 
'  Dharoor.' 

M&morandum  dated  Headquarkra,  San  Sebastian, 

March  4, 1837. 

For  his  gallantry  in  the  actions  of  the  28th  of  May  and  6th 
of  Jime  1836,  Ceutenant-Colonel  Beatson  received  the  decora- 
tion of  the  first  class  of  the  Eoyal  and  Military  Order  of  San 
Fernando. 

From  S,  Fraser,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Oovemor-Oeneral, 

August  13, 1839. 

A  loyal  spirit,  so  creditable  to  Captain  Beatson  as  their 
Commanding  Officer,  pervades  the  force  under  his  command. 

From  Captain  D,  Ross,  Agent  aJb  Jansi,  March  18, 1840. 

Commendation  of  Captain  Beatson  and  the  officers  and  men 
under  his  command  for  their  gallant  conduct  in  overcoming 
the  obstinate  resistance  at  Jignee. 

From  the  Officiating  Secretary  to  Oovemment  N.  W.  P., 

March  21, 1840. 

The  thanks  of  the  Government  to  Captain  Beatson  for  the 
gallantry  displayed  in  the  attack  upon  Jignee. 

From  the  Secretary  to  the  Govemmewt  of  India^  April  6, 1840. 
The  high  satisfaction  of  the  Govemor-Gkneral  in  Council 
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with  the  cool  and  gallant  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Bundelkund  Legion  in  the  attack  of  the  position  at  Jignee, 
which  his  Lordship  in  Council  consideis  as  reflecting  the 
greatest  credit  on  Captain  Beatson  and  the  officers  who  have 
acted  under  his  authority^  in  bringing  the  L^on  to  its  present 
state  of  discipline. 

From  the  Secretary  to  Oovenvment  N.  W.  P.,  May  1, 1841. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  received  the 
highest  gratification  from  the  ability  and  gallantry  displayed 
by  Captain  Beatson  and  the  force  under  his  command,  in  the 
reduction  of  that  fortress. 


From  the  Secretary  to  (he  Oovemment  of  India,  May  17, 1841. 

I  am  directed  to  state  that  the  Govemer-General  in  Council 
warmly  concurs  in  this  tribute  of  praise  to  the  Commanding 
Officer  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  detachment  lately  em- 
ployed against  Chirgong;  and  has  been  pleased  to  direct  a 
copy  of  Captain  Beatson's  report  of  his  operations  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  official  Gazette,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 
The  steady  gallantry  of  the  young  sepoys  of  the  Bundelkund 
Legion,  emulating  that  of  the  older  troops  employed  on  the 
occasion,  has  been  alike  creditable  to  them  and  to  their  com 
mandant  and  other  European  officers.  His  Honour  id  re- 
quested to  cause  these  sentiments  to  be  communicated,  through 
the  Agent  in  Bundelkund,  to  Captain  Beatson,  and  to  the 
other  officers  and  troops  engaged  in  the  service. 

Extract  of  Letter  from  LieuUenant-Golonel  W.  H.  Sleeman, 

Felyruary  9,  1844 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  offer  to  you,  and  the  officers  and  sol* 
diers  under  your  command,  my  best  thanks  for  the  services  you 
have  rendered  in  recovering  possession  of  the  forts  and  strong- 
holds which  had  been  taken  by  the  insurgents  from  the 
Gwalior  troop& 
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March  9, 1845. 

Honourable  mention  in  despatch  from  Major-General  Sir 
C.  Napier,  6.C.B.,  to  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Grovernor- 
General  of  India  in  Council. 

From  the  Secretary  io  Oovemment  of  India,  July  22, 1848. 

Approbation  of  the  efficient  manner  in  which  Brigadier 
Beatson  performed  the  duty  entrusted  to  him — that  of  taking 
possession  of  the  Jagheer  and  Fort  of  Bhymow ;  and  ridding 
the  district  of  the  Bohillahs  after  settling  their  claims. 

Inecription  on  a  Sword  presented  after  the  Btmdelkund  Legion 

ivas  broken  up: — 

To  Major  W.  S.  Beatson,  late  Commandant-in-Chief  of  the 

Bundelkund  Legion, 

From  his  friends  of  the  Legion,  in  token  of  their  admiration 

of  him  as  a  soldier,  and  their  esteem  for  him 

as  an  individual. — 1850. 

From  Oenerai  Sir  Charles  Napier,  O.C.B.,  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India,  September  26, 1850. 

Speaking  of  Beatson  as  'one  who  did  right  good  service 
'  when  under  my  command,  which  I  have  neither  forgotten, 
'  nor  have  I  any  disposition  to  foi^et' 

Extract  from  Oenerai  Order  by  the  Resident,  on  the  part  of  the 

Ifizam's  Oovemment,  March  10, 1851. 

The  Besident  begs  to  express  his  entire  approval  of  this 
officer^s  conduct  during  the  time  he  has  exercised  the  im* 
portant  command  of  the  Nizam's  Cavalry  Division. 

Bxigadier  Beatson  has  not  only  maintained  but  improved 
the  interior  economy  and  arrangements  of  the  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion ;  and  the  value  of  his  active  military  services  in  the  field 
has  been  amply  attested  and  rendered  subject  of  record,  in  the 
several  instances  of  Eamgaon,  Amee,  Baemhow,  and  Dharoor. 
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The  following  accompanied  the  presentation  of  a  piece  of  Plaie 
from  the  officers  of  the  Nizam's  Cavalry,  after  Bbigadier 
Beatson  gave  up  command: — 

'  We  have  availed  ourselves  of  this  method  of  testifying  our 
'  regard  for  you  personally,  and  our  admiration  of  your  talents 
'  and  abilities  as  a  soldier,  under  whose  command  we  have  all 
'  served,  and  some  of  us  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing 
'  your  gallant  conduct  in  action  with  the  enemy,  and  your 
'  sound  judgment  upon  all  occasions,  when  Brigadier  in  com- 
'  mand  of  the  Nizam's  Cavalry,  both  in  quarters  and  in  the 
•  field/ 

Extract  from  Minute  hy  Ike  Most  Noble  the  Ooveimor-OenercU 

of  India,  September  1, 1851. 

I  was  induced  to  appoint  Major  Beatson  to  the  Nizam's 
service  in  consequence  of  the  very  energetic  and  able  manner 
in  which  he  had  commanded  the  Bundelkund  Legion  for  two 
years  in  Scinde,  consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery. 

Extract  of  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  O.C.B., 

April  24, 1852. 

I  remain  impressed  as  strongly  now  as  I  was  then  with  a 
sense  of  the  obligation  under  which  you  and  your  noble  legion 
placed  the  Government  when  you  volunteered  for  service  in 
Scinde. 


This  was  the  officer  who,  notwithstanding  his  lengthened 
experience,  his  military  rank,  and  the  high  commands  he  had 
held,  was  so  animated  by  an  honourable  desire  to  render  war- 
service  that  he  was  content  to  take  his  part  in  the  campaign 
with  no  higher  position  than  that  of  being  attached  (with  Lord 
Baglan's  consent)  to  the'  Staff  of  General  Scarlett  And  this 
was  one  of  the  two  officers  named  with  high  commendation 
in  that  report  of  General  Scarlett's  which  Lord  Lucan  thought 
fit  to  suppress. 
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No.  VL 

Genesal  Scablett's  Staff. 

Report  from  Oeneral  Scarlett  to  Lord  Lncan,  October  27, 

lib^— Extract. 

*  My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Brigade-Major  ConoUy,  and  to 

*  my  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Elliot,  5tli  Dragoon  Guards,  who 
'  afforded  me  every  assistance,  and  to  Colonel  Beatson  of  the 

*  Honourable  KI.C.  service,  who,  as  a  volunteer,  is  attached  to 
'  my  Staff.' 

Oeneral  Scarlett  to  Lord  Lucan,  December  17,  1854 

Bemonstrance  against  the  omission  of  the  names  of  Colonel 
Beatson  and  Lieutenant  Elliot. 

Oeneral  Scarlett  to  the  Military  Secretary, — Extract 

*  Lieutenant  EUiot,  till  severely  wounded  in  the  head,  was 

*  at  my  side  in  the  charge,  and  previously  displayed  the  great- 
'  est  coolness  and  gallantry.    Colonel  Beatson  also  gave  me 

*  all  the  assistance  which  his  experience  and  weU-known  gal- 
'  lantry  enabled  him  to  do  throughout  the  day.' 

Lord  LtLcan  to  Oenei^al  Scarlett,  December  18,  1854. — Extract. 

*  I  did  not  consider  it  fitting  specially  to  name  him  [lieu- 
'  tenant  Elliot]  in  my  report.  ...  I  do  not  consider  that  it 
'  would  have  been  justice  towards  regimental  ofiBcers  specially 
'  to  name  all  Staff  oflBcers,  and  I  think  that  the  obvious  con- 
'  sequences  of  such  general  and  indiscriminate  *  recommenda- 
'  tions  would  be  that  but  little  value  would  be  attached  to 

*  Certainly  Lord  Lacan  discriminated,  and  discriminated,  m  I  beliere,  with- 
oat  acting  from  '  favour  and  affection/  but  stUl  so  infellcitously  that  he  named 
and  commended  in  his  despatch  his  own  first  aide-de-camp,  who  had  not  hap- 
pened to  be  in  any  of  the  cavalry  charges,  and  (suppressing  Scarlett's  report) 
steadfastly  refused  to  allow  the  name  of  £lliot  to  appear,  Elliot  being  a  man  who 
had  charged  at  the  side  of  Scarlett,  and  come  out  with  some  fourteen  wounds  1 
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'  general  officers'  requests,  and  that  the  claims  of  all  would 
*  suffer/ 

General  Scarlett  recommended  Elliot  for  the  Victoria  Cross, 
and  the  application  was  refused  on  the  plea  that  to  charge  and 
fight  hand  to  hand  was  nothing  more  than  the  duty  of  a 
cavalry  officer. 


No.  VIL 

The  Strength  of  the  body  of  Rtissian  Cavalry  under  Oeneral 
Ryjoff  which  engaged  Oeneral  Scarlett* 8  Brigade. 

It  is  admitted  by  General  de  Todleben  that  the  Bussian 
cavalry  included  in  liprandi's  and  Jabrokritsk/s  detachment 
numbered  22  squadrons  of  regular  cavalry,  with  a  strength 
of  2200,  and  12  'sotnias'  of  Cossacks,  with  a  strength  of 
1200,  making  altogether  3400.  Upon  the  question  whether 
Colonel  Jeropkine's  six  squadrons  of  'combined  Lancers' 
formed  part  of  General  Ryjoff*8  force,  and  also  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  squadron  which  advanced  against  the  93(1 
Highlanders  rejoined  the  main  body  before  Scarlett's  charge, 
the  wording  of  Liprandi's  official  despatch  is  indecisive.  On 
the  other  hand,  General  de  Todleben's  statement  is  explicit 
enough  in  giving  a  negative  to  both  these  questions ;  and  the 
General  even  seeks  to  cut  down  the  force  which  engaged 
Scarlett's  dragoons  to  a  strength  of  1400 :  but,  as  he  discloses 
the  cause  of  the  mistake  which  led  him  to  that  conclusion — 
namely,  the  mistake  of  overrating  the  number  of  squadrons 
opposed  to  Campbell — his  error  does  not  mislead.  In  support 
of  the  opinion  that  puts  Ryjoff's  force  at  about  3500, 1  may 
state  that  the  body  certainly  included  Lancers  (other  than 
Cossacks),  and  that  is  a  fact  which  could  be  well  accounted 
for  if  the  six  squadrons  of  Jeropkine's  Lancers  were  present. 
As  tending  to  show  that  the  estimate  of  3500  might  not  be 
excessive,  I  may  mention  that  an  accomplished  artillery  officer 
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(Colonel  Hamley),  who  would  be  necessarily  well  skilled  in 
estimating  distances  and  (by  consequence)  in  inferring  the 
numerical  strength  of  a  column,  was  of  opinion  that  ByjofiTs 
force  must  have  numbered  no  less  than  6000.  I  consider  that 
a  computation  of  from  about  2000  (or,  speaking  more  exactly 
1900)  to  3000  is  the  highest  that  could  well  be  made  by 
any  one  who  does  not  altogether  discard  the  official  Russian 
accounts. 


No.  VIIL 
Papebs  belating  to  the  Bbcall  of  Lord  Lucan. 

Balaclava,  Oct,  26;  1854. 

Dear  General  Airet, — I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  order 
handed  me  by  Captain  Nolan  yesterday,  as  desired  by  Lord 
Baglan.  When  his  lordship  is  enabled  to  give  it  his  atten- 
tion, I  anxiously  hope  that  he  will  not  still  think  '  I  lost  the 
'  Light  Brigade '  in  that  imfortunate  affair  of  yesterday. — Be- 
lieve me,  &c. 

(Signed)        Lucan,  Lieut.'Gen. 
The  QiiarteimaBter-GenezaL 


Lord  Raglan  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  October  28,  1854. — 

Extract. 

As  the  enemy  withdrew  from  the  ground  which  they  had 
momentarily  occupied,  I  directed  the  cavalry,  supported  by 
the  Fourth  Division  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George 
Cathcart,  to  move  forward  and  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  the  heights ;  and  not  having  been  able  to 
accomplish  this  immediately,  and  it  appearing  that  an  attempt 
was  making  to  remove  the  captured  guns,  the  Earl  of  Lucan 
was  desired  to  advance  rapidly,  follow  the  enemy  in  their  re- 
treat, and  try  to  prevent  them  from  effecting  their  objects. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  the  Russians  had  time  to  re-form  on  their 
own  ground,  with  artilleiy  in  front  and  upon  their  flanks. 

From  some  misconception  of  the  instruction  to  advance,  the 
lieutenant-General  considered  that  he  was  hound  to  attack  at 
all  hazards,  and  he  accordingly  ordered  Major-General  the  Earl 
of  Cardigan  to  move  forward  with  the  Light  Brigade. 

This  order  was  obeyed  in  the  most  spirited  and  gallant 
manner.  Lord  Cardigan  charged  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
attacked  a  battery  which  was  firing  upon  the  advancing  squad- 
rons, and  having  passed  beyond  it  engaged  the  Bussian  cav- 
alry in  its  rear ;  but  there,  his  troops  were  assailed  by  artillery 
and  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry,  and  necessarily  retired  after 
having  committed  much  havoc  upon  the  enemy. 


Balaclava^  Nw,  30, 1854. 

My  Loed, — In  your  lordship's  report  of  the  cavalry  action 
of  Balaclava  of  the  25th  ultimo,  given  in  the  papers  which 
have  just  arrived  from  England,  you  observe  that,  from  some 
misconception  of  the  instruction  to  advance,  the  lieutenant- 
General  considered  that  he  was  bound  to  attack  at  all  hazards, 
and  he  accordingly  ordered  Lord  Cardigan  to  move  forward 
with  the  Light  Brigade.  Surely,  my  lord,  this  is  a  grave 
charge  and  imputation  reflecting  seriously  on  my  professional 
character. 

I  cannot  remain  silent ;  it  is,  I  feel,  incumbent  on  me  to 
state  those  facts  which  I  cannot  doubt  must  clear  me  from 
what  I  respectfully  submit  is  altogether  unmerited. 

The  cavalry  was  formed  to  support  an  intended  movement 
of  the  infantry,  when  Captain  Nolan,  the  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Quartermaster-General,  came  up  to  me  at  speed,  and  placed 
in  my  hands  this  written  instruction : — 

Copy, 

'  Lord  Raglan  wishes  the  cavalry  to  advance  rapidly  to  the 
'  front,  follow  the  enemy,  and  try  to  prevent  the  enemy  carry- 
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'  ing  away  the  guns.    Tioop  of  hoTse-artillerj  may  accompany. 
'  Fiench  cavalry  is  on  your  left 
'  Immediate. 

(Signed)        'E.  Airey.' 

After  carefully  reading  this  order  I  hesitated,  and  urged  the 
uselessness  of  such  an  attack,  and  the  dangers  attending  it ; 
the  aide-de-camp,  in  a  most  authoritative  tone,  stated  that 
they  were  Lord  Saglan's  orders  that  the  cavalry  should  attack 
immediately.  I  asked  him  where  ?  and  what  to  do  ?  as  neither 
enemy  nor  guns  were  within  sight.  He  replied  in  a  most  dis- 
respectful but  significant  manner,  pointing  to  the  further  end 
of  the  valley, '  There,  my  lord,  is  your  enemy ;  there  are  your 
*  guns.' 

So  distinct  in  my  opinion  was  your  written  instruction,  and 
so  positive  and  urgent  were  the  orders  delivered  by  the  aide- 
de-camp,  that  I  felt  it  was  imperative  on  me  to  obey,  and  I 
informed  Lord  Cardigan  that  he  was  to  advance ;  and  to  the 
objections  he  made,  and  in  which  I  entirely  agreed,  I  replied 
that  the  order  was  from  your  lordship.  Having  decided 
against  my  conviction  to  make  the  movement,  I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  render  it  as  little  perilous  as  possibla  I  formed  the 
brigade  in  two  lines,  and  led  to  its  support  two  regiments  of 
heavy  cavalry,  the  Scots  Greys  and  Eoyals,  and  only  halted 
them  when  they  had  reached  the  spot  from  which  they  could 
protect  the  retreat  of  the  light  cavalry,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  pursued  by  the  enemy ;  and  when,  having  already  lost 
many  officers  and  men  by  the  fire  from  the  batteries  and  forts, 
any  further  advance  would  have  exposed  them  to  destruction. 

My  lord,  I  considered  at  the  time — ^I  am  still  of  the  same 
opinion — ^that  I  followed  the  only  course  open  to  me.  As  a 
lieutenant-general,  doubtless  I  have  discretionary  power ;  but 
to  take  upon  myself  to  disobey  an  order  written  by  my  Com- 
mander-in-Chief within  a  few  minutes  of  its  delivery,  and 
given  from  an  elevated  position,  commanding  an  entire  view 
of  all  the  batteries  and  the  position  of  the  enemy,  would  have 
been  nothing  less  than  direct  disobedience  of  orders,  without 
any  other  reason  than  that  I  preferred  my  own  opinion  to  that 
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of  my  general,  and  in  this  instance  must  have  exposed  me  and 
the  cavalry  to  aspersions,  against  which  it  might  have  been 
difficult  to  have  defended  ourselves. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  aide-de-camp,  well 
informed  of  the  intentions  of  his  general,  and  the  objects  he 
had  in  view,  after  first  insisting  on  an  immediate  charge,  then 
placed  himself  in  front  of  one  of  the  leading  squadrons,  where 
he  fell  the  first  victim. 

I  did  not  dare  so  to  disobey  your  lordship ;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  every  officer  of  rank  in  this  army,  to  whom  I  have 
shown  your  instructions,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
do  so. 

I  hope,  my  lord,  that  I  have  stated  the  facts  temperately, 
and  in  a  becoming  and  respectful  manner,  as  it  has  been  my 
wish  to  do.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  your  desire  to  do 
me  justice.  I  will  only  ask  that  your  lordship  should  kindly 
give  the  same  publicity  to  this  letter  that  has  been  given  to 
your  report,  as  I  am  sensitively  anxious  to  satisfy  my  Sove- 
reign, my  military  superiors,  and  the  public,  that  I  have  not, 
on  this  unhappy  occasion,  shown  myself  undeserving  of  their 
confidence,  or  unfitting  the  command  which  I  hold. — I  have 
the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)  Luoan,  Lieut,'6en, 

Commanding  Comity  Divinon. 

His  Excellency  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces. 


Fidd-Marshal  Lord  Raglan  to  Duke  of  Newcastle, — 

(Ree.  Jan.  8,  1855.) 

Before  Sebastopol,  Dec,  16, 1854. 

My  Lobd  Duke, — ^I  regret  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  for- 
warding to  your  Grace  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  has  been 
addressed  to  me  by  Lieutenant- General  the  Earl  of  Lucan« 

When  I  received  it,  I  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Brigadier- 
General  Airey,  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  requested  him 
to  suggest  to  his  lordship  to  withdraw  the  communication, 
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considering  that  it  would  not  lead  to  his  advantage  in  the 
slightest  degree ;  but  Lord  Lucan  having  declined  to  take  the 
step  recommended,  I  have  but  one  course  to  pursue — ^that  of 
laying  the  letter  before  your  Grace,  and  submitting  to  you 
such  observations  upon  it  as  I  am  bound,  in  justice  to  myself, 
to  put  you  in  possession  o£ 

Lieutenant-General  the  Earl  of  Lucan  complains  that,  in 
my  despatch  to  your  Grace  of  the  28th  of  October  I  stated 
that, '  from  some  misconception  of  the  instruction  to  advance, 
'  the  Lieutenant- General  considered  that  he  was  bound  to 
'  attack  at  all  hazards/  His  lordship  conceives  this  statement 
to  be  a  grave  charge,  and  an  imputation  reflecting  seriously 
on  his  professional  character,  and  he  deems  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  state  those  facts  which  he  cannot  doubt  must  clear  him 
from  what  he  respectfully  submits  as  altogether  unmerited. 

I  have  referred  to  my  despatch,  and,  far  from  being  willing 
to  recall  one  word  of  it,  I  am  prepared  to  declare,  that  not 
only  did  the  Lieutenant  -  General  misconceive  the  written 
instruction  that  was  sent  him,  but  that  there  was  nothing  in 
that  instruction  which  called  upon  him  to  attack  at  all  hazards, 
or  to  undertake  the  operation  which  led  to  such  a  brilliant 
display  of  gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  Light  Brigade,  and 
unhappily,  at  the  same  time,  occasioned  such  lamentable  casu- 
alties in  every  regiment  composing  it 

In  his  lordship's  letter,  he  is  wholly  silent  with  respect  to 
a  previous  order  which  had  been  sent  him.  He  merely  says 
that  the  cavalry  was  formed  to  support  an  intended  movement 
of  the  infantry. 

This  previous  order  was  in  the  following  words: — 'The 
*  cavalry  to  advance  and  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
'  to  recover  the  heights.  They  will  be  supported  by  infantry, 
'  which  has  been  ordered  to  advance  on  two  fronts.' 

This  order  did  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  attended  to, 
and  therefore  it  was  that  the  instruction  by  Captain  Nolan 
was  forwarded  to  him.  Lord  Lucan  must  have  read  the  first 
order  with  very  little  attention,  for  he  now  states  that  the 
cavalry  was  formed  to  support  the  infantry,  whereas  he  was 
told  by  Brigadier-General  Airey,  'that  the  cavalry  was  to 
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'  advance,  and  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  recover 
'  the  heights,  and  that  they  would  be  supported  by  infantry/ 
not  that  they  were  to  support  the  infantry ;  and  so  little  had 
he  sought  to  do  as  he  had  been  directed,  that  he  had  no  men 
in  advance  of  his  main  body,  made  no  attempt  to  regain  the 
heights,  and  was  so  little  informed  of  the  position  of  the 
enemy  that  he  asked  Captain  Nolan, '  Where  and  what  he 
'  was  to  attack,  as  neither  enemy  nor  guns  were  in  sight  ? ' 

This,  your  Grace  will  observe,  is  the  Lieutentant-Greneral's 
own  admission.  The  result  of  his  inattention  to  the  first 
order  was,  that  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  second  was 
connected  with,  and  a  repetition  of,  the  first.  He  viewed  it 
only  as  a  positive  order  to  attack  at  all  hazards  (the  word 
'attack,'  be  it  observ^ed,  was  not  made  use  of  in  General 
Airey's  note)  an  unseen  enemy,  whose  position,  numbers,  and 
composition,  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with,  and  whom,  in 
consequence  of  a  previous  order,  he  had  taken  no  step  what- 
ever to  watch. 

I  undoubtedly  had  no  intention  that  he  should  make  such 
an  attack — ^there  was  nothing  in  the  instruction  to  require  it ; 
and  therefore  I  conceive  I  was  fully  justified  in  stating  to 
your  Grace,  what  was  the  exact  truth,  that  the  charge  arose 
from  the  misconception  of  an  order  for  the  advance,  which 
Lord  Lucan  considered  obliged  him  to  attack  at  all  hazards. 

I  wish  I  could  say  with  his  lordship  that,  having  decided 
against  his  conviction  to  make  the  movement,  he  did  all  he 
could  to  render  it  as  little  perilous  as  possible.  This,  indeed, 
is  far  from  being  the  case,  in  my  judgment. 

He  was  told  that  the  horse-artillery  might  accompany  the 
cavalry.  He  did  not  bring  it  up.  He  was  informed  that  the 
French  cavalry  was  on  his  left.  He  did  not  invite  their  co- 
operation. He  had  the  whole  of  the  heavy  cavalry  at  his 
disposal.  He  mentions  having  brought  up  only  two  regiments 
in  support,  and  he  omits  all  other  precautions,  either  from 
want  of  due  consideration,  or  from  the  supposition  that  the 
unseen  enemy  was  not  in  such  great  force  as  he  apprehended, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  warned  of  it  by  Lord  Cardigan, 
after  the  latter  had  received  the  order  to  attack. 
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I  am  much  concerned,  my  Lord  Duke,  to  have  to  submit 
these  observations  to  your  Grace.  I  entertain  no  wish  to 
disparage  the  Earl  of  Lucan  in  your  opinion,  or  to  cast  a  slur 
upon  his  professional  reputation ;  but  having  been  accused  by 
his  lordship  of  having  stated  of  him  what  was  unmerited  in 
my  despatch,  I  have  felt  obliged  to  enter  into  the  subject,  and 
trouble  your  Grace  at  more  length  than  I  could  have  wished, 
in  vindication  of  a  report  to  your  Grace  in  which  I  had  strictly 
confined  myself  to  that  which  I  knew  to  be  true,  and  had 
indulged  in  no  observations  whatever,  or  in  any  expression 
which  could  be  viewed  either  as  harsh  or  in  any  way  grating 
to  the  feelings  of  his  lordship. — I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)        Raglan. 


{Copy) 

Wab  Department,  Jan.  27, 1855. 

My  Lobd, — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  lordship's  despatch, 
dated  the  16th  December,  inclosing  the  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  you  by  lieutenant-Greneral  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  and 
submitting  to  me  observations  upon  its  contents. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  that  despatch,  I  felt  that  the  public 
service,  and  the  general  discipline  of  the  army,  must  be  greatly 
prejudiced  by  any  misunderstanding  between  your  lordship 
as  the  general  commanding  her  Majest/s  forces  in  the  field 
and  the  Lieutenant- General  commanding  the  Division  of 
Cavalry;  but  desiring  to  be  fortified  in  all  matters  of  this 
nature  by  the  opinion  of  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief, 
I  submitted,  without  delay,  your  lordship's  despatch,  and  the 
letter  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  for  the  consideration  of  General 
the  Viscount  Hardinga 

I  have  now  the  honour  of  inclosing,  for  your  lordship's 
guidance,  an  extract  from  the  reply  which  I  have  this  day 
(26th  January)  received  from  Lord  Hardinge,  and  which  has 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Queen. 

I  have,  therefore,  to  instruct  your  lordship  to  communicate 
this  decision  to  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  and  to  inform  his  lordship 
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that  he  should  resign  the  command  of  the  Cayalry  DivisioD, 
and  return  to  England. 

In  performing  this  painful  duty,  I  purposely  abstain  from 
any  comments  upon  the  correspondence  submitted  to  me;  but 
I  must  observe  that,  apart  fipom  any  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  question  raised  by  Lord  Lucan,  the  position  in 
which  he  has  now  placed  himself  towards  your  lordsliip  ren- 
ders his  withdrawal  from  the  army  under  your  command  in 
all  respects  advisable. — I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)        Newcastle. 

Field-Marshal  the  Lord  Raglan, 
Q.C.B.  &c.  &c.  &C. 


(Extract,) 

Horse  Guards,  Jan.  26, 18&5. 

My  Lord  Duke, — Lord  Lucan,  in  his  letter  of  the  30th 
November,  objects  to  the  terms  used  by  Lord  Baglan  in  his 
public  despatch,  that  his  orders  for  the  Light  Brigade  to  chaige 
were  given  under  a  misconception  of  the  written  order,  &c. 

He  declines  to  withdraw  that  letter,  and  adheres  to  the  con- 
struction he  has  put  upon  the  order,  that  it  compelled  him  to 
direct  a  charge. 

The  papers  having  been  referred  by  your  Grace  to  me,  I 
concur  with  Lord  Eaglan  that  the  terms  he  used  in  his  de- 
spatch were  appropriate :  and  as  a  good  understanding  between 
the  Field-Marshal  commanding  the  forces  in  the  field  and  the 
Lieutenant- General  commanding  the  Cavalry  Division  are 
conditions  especially  necessary  for  advantageously  carrying  on 
the  public  service,  I  recommend  that  Lieutenant-General  Lord 
Lucan  should  be  recalled ;  and  if  your  Grace  and  her  Majesty's 
Government  concur  in  this  view,  I  will  submit  my  recom- 
mendation to  her  Majesty,  and  take  her  Majesty's  pleasure  on 
the  subject. — I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)        Hardinge. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
&c.  &c.  &c» 
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Before  Sebastopol,  February  13, 1855. 

My  deab  Lobd  Lucan, — It  is  with  much  concern  that  I 
fulfil  the  painful  duty  of  transmitting  to  you  a  despatch  which 
I  received  yesterday  evening  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

I  have  anxiously  considered  how  I  could  acquit  myself  of 
this  task  with  most  regard  for  your  feelings;  and  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  is  to  put  you  in 
possession  of  the  Minister  for  War's  communication  and  orders, 
without  reserve  or  comment 

If  you  should  desire  to  see  me,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive 

you  at  any  time  that  may  be  most  convenient  to  you. — ^Believe 

me,  very  faithfully  youi-s, 

(Signed)        Eaolan. 

lieatenant-Qeneral  the  Earl  of  Lucan. 


20  Hanover  Square,  London, 
March  %  1855. 

Sir, — I  have  obeyed  her  Majesty's  commands  to  resign  the 
command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  East,  and  to  return 
to  England ;  and  have  now  the  honour  to  report  my  arrival, 
for  the  information  of  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief. 

I  consider  it  due  to  my  professional  honour  and  character 
to  seize  the  earliest  moment  of  requesting  that  my  conduct  in 
ordering  the  charge  of  the  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  at  Balaclava, 
on  the  25th  October,  and  writing  the  letter  addressed  to  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Eaglan,  on  the  30th  November,  may  be  sub- 
mitted to,  and  investigated  by,  a  Court-martiaL 

I  make  this  appeal  to  General  Lord  Hardinge  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  believing  it  to  be  the  undoubted  privilege, 
if  not  the  positive  right,  of  any  soldier  to  be  allowed  a  mili- 
tary inquiry  into  his  conduct,  when,  as  in  my  case,  he  shall 
consider  it  to  have  been  unjustly  impugned. —  I  have  the 

honour,  &c. 

(Signed)        Lucan,  Lieut-Oen, 

The  Adjutant-OeneraL 
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HoBSB  GuARDB,  March  5, 1855. 

My  Lord, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  General 
Commanding-in-Chief  your  letter  of  the  2d  March  instant, 
reporting  your  arrival  in  London  from  the  Army  in  the  East, 
and  requesting  that  your  conduct  in  ordering  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Cavalry  Brigade  at  the  action  of  Balaclava,  on  the  25th 
October  last,  and  writing  the  letter  you  addressed  to  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Baglan  on  the  30th  November,  may  be  sub- 
mitted to,  and  investigated  by,  a  Court-martial. 

I  am  directed  by  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  to  state 
in  reply  that,  after  a  carefiil  review  of  the  whole  correspond- 
ence which  has  passed,  he  cannot  recommend  to  her  Majesty 
that  your  lordship's  conduct  in  these  transactions  should  be 
investigated  by  a  Court-martial. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)        G.  A.  Wetherall. 

Major-General  the  £abl  of  Lucan. 


Hakoveb  Squaab,  March  5, 1855. 

Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  informing  me  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  cannot 
recommend  that  my  conduct  should  be  investigated  by  a 
Court-martial. 

Until  this  day  I  have  been  kept  uninformed  of  the  letter 
from  Lord  Eaglan,  which  appears  to  have  been  addressed  by 
his  lordship  to  the  Minister  of  War,  when  forwarding  mine 
of  the  30th  of  November  last 

This  letter  contains  entirely  new  matter,  and  is  replete  with 
new  charges,  reflecting  more  seriously  than  before  on  my  pro- 
fessional judgment  and  character.  There  is  now  imputed  to 
me,  and  for  the  first  time,  inattention  to,  and  neglect  of, 
another  order ;  and  again,  a  total  incapacity  to  carry  out  my 
instructions,  and  to  avail  myself  of  the  means  placed  by  his 
lordship  at  my  disposaL 

Charges  so  grave,  and  of  a  character  so  exclusively  pro- 
fessional, cannot,  I  submit,  be  properly  disposed  of  without  a 
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military  investigation.  I  find  myself,  therefore,  compelled  to 
express  my  anxious  wish  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  will 
be  induced  kindly  to  reconsider  his  decision,  and  consent  to 
my  whole  conduct  on  the  day  of  the  action  of  Balaclava  (25th 
of  October  1864)  being  investigated  by  a  Court-martial. — I 
have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)        Lucan,  Lieut.-Ocn. 
To  the  Adjutant^G^eneral. 


March  12, 1855. 

Letter  from  the  Adjutant-General,  stating  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  the  Horse  Guards  cannot  recommend  that 
your  conduct  on  the  25th  October  should  be  investigated  by 
a  Court-martiaL — I  have  the  honour,  &c. 

(Signed)        G.  A.  Wetherall,  A,G. 
Major-General  Lord  Lucan,  &c.  &c. 


No.  IX 

The  Nature  of  ike  Litigation  in  the  Suit  of  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan  v.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Calthorpe. 

The  tenor  of  the  litigation  in  Cardigan  v,  Calthorpe  was  of 
this  kind.  In  his  '  Letters  from  Headquarters' — a  book  of 
which  the  successive  editions  appeared  in  1856,  1857,  and 
1858 — Colonel  Calthorpe  had  substantially  maintained  that 
Lord  Cardigan,  after  leading  the  light  Cavalry,  retreated  pre- 
maturely, and  he  had  also  stated  in  the  same  book  that  Lord 
Cardigan  so  retreated  without  having  entered  the  battery. 

In  1863,  Lord  Cardigan  applied  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  for  a  criminal  information  against  Colonel  Calthorpe, 
and  supported  his  complaint  by  affidavits  which  proved  that 
he  had  not  only  entered  the  battery,  but  had  passed  on,  some 
way,  beyond  it. 
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Colonel  Calthorpe  being  satisfied  with  the  proofs  which  his 
adversaty  had  adduced  upon  this  particular  point,  acknowledged 
his  mistake  so  far  as  concerned  the  spot  where  Lord  Cardigan's 
retrograde  movement  b^an,  and  declared  himself  'satisfied 
'  that  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  entered  the  Russian  batteiy/  but 
he  firmly  persisted  in  maintaining  that  Lord  Cardigan  had 
retreated  prematurely ;  •  and  in  support  of  that  contention^  he 
adduced  a  mass  of  evidence  which  went  to  show  that  whilst 
the  4th  Light  Dragoons  and  the  8th  Hussars  were  in  the  act 
of  advancing  towards  the  battery,  Lord  Cardigan  rode  by,  on 
his  way  to  the  rear.  Moreover,  to  show  at  how  early  a 
moment  Lord  Cardigan  had  retired,  he  adduced  an  affidavit  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  commander  of  the  whole  English 
Cavalry  in  the  Crimea — ^that  is,  by  the  Earl  of  Lucan. 

It  was  considered  that  Colonel  Calthorpe,  having  thus  partly 
shifted  his  ground,  could  not  be  allowed,  in  that  suit,  to  sustain 
the  charge  of  premature  retreat  in  a  new  form ;  and  Lord  Car- 
digan was  not  called  upon  to  refute,  if  he  could,  the  evidence 
which  had  been  adduced  against  him. 

So,  the  change  wrought  by  the  litigation  was  substantially 
this  :-f-  On  the  one  hand  it  had  become  clear  from  the  proofs, 
nay  it  was  even  unanimously  acknowledged  that  Lord  Cardi- 
gan rode  into  the  battery;  and  the  highly  favourable  com- 
ments of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  added  largely  to  the  advan- 
tage thus  gained  by  the  plaintiff;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
substance  of  the  charge  which  had  been  brought  against  Lord 
Cardigan — the  charge  of  having  prematurely  retreated — ^re- 
mained still  upheld  against  him  as  a  charge  deliberately  per- 
sisted in  by  his  adversary,  and  one  which  now  rested  no  longer 
upon  the  mere  assertion  of  an  author  narrating  what  he  had 
heard  from  others,  but — upon  the  testimony  of  numbers  of  men 
who  (having  at  the  time  of  the  battle  held  various  ranks  in 


*  Tbis  he  did  by  formally  declaring  in  an  affidaint  bis  adherence  to  the 
following  passage  in  his  book :  '  This  was  the  moment  when  a  general  was 
*  most  required,  but  unfortunately  Lord  Cardigan  was  not  then  present' 

t  The  actual  decision  was  that  the  rule  obtained  by  Ix>rd  Cardigan  must  be 
discharged ;  but  not  for  reasons  founded  on  anything  that  occurred  in  the 
battle.    The  rule  was  discharged  without  costs. 
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the  army  from  that  of  the  lieutenant-General  commanding 
the  cavalry  down  to  the  private  soldier)  declared  upon  oath 
that  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes^  and  heard  with  their 
own  ears,  the  things  to  which  they  bore  witness. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  upshot  of  the  litigation  was  that,  osten- 
sibly, and  so  far  as  concerned  the  immediate  impression  of  the 
public.  Lord  Cardigan  was  clearly  the  gainer ;  and  yet  by  the 
very  process  which  brought  him  this  advantage  he  had  pro- 
voked into  existence  a  mass  of  sworn  and  written  testimony 
whichf  though  judged  to  be  out  of  place  in  the  particular  suit 
of  Cardigan  v,  Calthorpe,  might  nevertheless  be  used  against 
him  with  formidable  effect  in  any  other  contention. 

When  I  had  imparted  to  Lord  Cardigan  my  idea  of  the  state 
in  which  his  military  reputation  was  left  by  all  this  sworn 
testimony,  he  caused  to  be  prepared  some  '  statutory  declara- 
'  tions '  by  persons  present  in  the  combat,  and  laid  these  before 
me  with  great  numbers  of  other  documents.  In  fairness,  these 
counter-declarations  should  be  read  as  a  sequel  to  the  affidavits 
filed  in  Cardigan  v.  Calthorpe.* 

*  Accordingly,  if  a  report  of  the  trial  with  copies  of  the  affidavits  be  pub- 
lished, I  should  wish,  in  justice  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Cardigan^  to  hare  the 
declarations  which  were  laid  before  me  printed  in  the  same  Tolnme. 
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sions at  Westminster  on  the  Directory,  and  the  sense  in  wbich  it  was  under- 
stood ;  and  by  extracts  from  MSS.,  pamphlets,  records  of  Church  Courts,  &e., 
illustrates  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Reformation  till 
the  present  time." 


TEE  DTOEEASE  OP  FAITH. 


Contetitt.  —1.  Of  the  Nature  of  Faith.  2.  Of  the  Aspirations  of  the  Believer 
for  Increase  of  Faith.  3.  That  Faith  is  capable  of  Increase.  4.  Of  Faith^s 
Increase  :  What  it  is.  5.  Of  Faith  as  the  Gift  of  God.  6.  Of  the  Means  of 
Faith's  Increase.  7.  Of  the  Hindrances  to  Faith's  Increase.  8.  Of  the  Assur- 
ance of  Grace  and  Salvation.      9.  Of  Faith  mode  Perfect. 

A  New  Edition.   Price  in. 


TIE  TATIEEEOOD  OP  &0D, 


consmerbd  in  its  general  and  special  aspects,  and  particularly  in 
Relation  to  the  Atonement  ;  with  a  Review  of  Recent  Speculations 
ON  the  Subject,  and  a  Replt  to  the  Strictures  or  Db  Candlish.  By 
THOMAS  J.  CRAWFORD,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Univerrity  of 
Edinburgh.    Third  Edition.     In  demy  8vo,  price  9s. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 

'*  It  ifi  with  sincere  )»lcAaure  that  I  declare  my  concurrence  in  the  whole  subAtftnco  of  these 
two  Lectures  (on  Uio  Atoueirient).  Dr  Crawrord  has  rendered  a  signal  and  seasonable  ser> 
vice  to  the  C4iuse  of  truth,  by  the  clear,  cautious,  and  aMc  expoxilion  which  he  has  given 
of  the  great  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  by  his  thorough  vindication  of  it 
Against  Bociuian  and  Neo-Socinian  objections,  founded  on  its  alleged  inconsbitency  with 
right  notions  of  the  character  and  government  of  Ood." — 2>r  Can<Uiah*$  Reply  to  Vrojtuar 
Cravfordf  p.  19. 

"  We  are  acquainted  with  no  abler  and  simpler  exposare  of  the  fallacies  of  the  Broad 
Church  School  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  and 
fourth  lectures  of  Professor  Crawrord  on  *  The  Fatherhood  of  Ood,'  though  we  do  not  agree 
with  some  of  his  minor  points.** — WrighVM  Divine  FaVierhoodt  p.  166. 


THE  IA¥  OP  CREEDS  US  SCOTLAITO. 

By  ALEX.  TAYLOR  INNES,  M.A.    In  8vo,  price  15a. 

*'  I  cannot  quote  this  work  without  expresalog  my  strong  admiration  o(  its  learning,  ability, 
and  (with  a  varj  fsw  szoeptiona)  impartial  statemttnt  of  the  whole  qnesMon  diacussad  in  Uils 
Address.  "->D«i»  StauUy't  Addreu  '  Om  tke  Connection  of  Church  and  State.' " 

*  Stirs  qitantlons  of  t>i«  widsst  range  of  conaeqaenceM  In  our  own  part  of  tbs  island,  as  well  as 
acrosi  the  Tweed.  "~rAe  Qitardian. 


PUBLISHSB  BT  W.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS 


RECENT    PUBLICATIONS 


THE  OPERATIOSS  OP  WAR  EXPIADfEL  AITD  ttLITS- 

TRATED.  By  EDWARD  BRUCE  HAHLEY,  Colonel  in  the  Army,  and 
lieutenant-Colonel  Royal  Artillery ;  Member  of  the  Council  of  Military  Edu- 
cation.   4to,  with  numerous  Illustrations^  28fl. 

** Colonel  Hamley'B  treatise  on  the  'Operations  of  War'  is,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the 
best  that  has  been  written  in  the  English  language."— TAe  Times. 

"  On  all  matters  relating  to  the  practice  of  the  profession  it  forms  the  most  perfect  book 
of  reference  that  has  been  published."— t/aited  ServUx  Moffozine. 


ClPTAn  SHEMRD  OSBOEI'S  WOEKS. 

Uniform  Edition.    In  8  vols.     Sold  separately. 

Vol.  I.  STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  AN  ARCTIC  JOURNAL;  on.  Eighteen 
Months  in  the  Polar  Rbqioms  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Prankun. 
IN  THE  Years  1850-51.  THE  CAREER,  LAST  VOYAGE,  AND  FATE 
OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN.    59. 

Vol.  II.  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  bt  H.M.S. 
iNYBSTiaATOR,  Caftain  R.  M'Clubb,  Dukino  the  Years  1850-54.    5s. 

Vol.  III.  QUEDAH  ;  OR,  Stray  Leaves  from  a  Journal  in  Malayan 
Waters.  A  CRUISE  IN  JAPANESE  WATERS.  THE  FIGHT  OF 
THE  PEIHO  IN  1859.    78.  6d. 


THE  HAIJDT  ROTAI  ATUS. 

By  ALEX.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  LL.D.  &o..  Author  of  the  'Royal  Atlas/ 
the  'Physical  Atlas,'  &c.  45  Maps,  dearly  printed  and  carefully  coloured, 
with  General  Index.    Imperial  4  to,  price  £2, 128.  6d.,  half -bound  morocco. 

*'  Is  probably  the  best  work  of  the  kind  now  published,  "—riiius. 

"Not  only  are  the  present  territorial  adjustments  duly  registered  in  all  these  maps,  bnt 
the  latest  discoveries  in  Central  Asia,  in  Aflrica.  and  America  have  been  delineated  with 
laborious  fidelity.  Indeed,  the  ample  illustration  of  recent  discovery  and  of  the  great 
groups  of  dependencies  on  the  British  Crown,  renders  Dr  Johnston's  the  besi  of  all  Atlases 
for  English  use. "— PoZl  Maa  Gasette,  ' 

"He  has  given  us  in  a  portable  form  geography  posted  to  the  last  discovery  and  the  laRt 
Bevolntion.^'— ^atiirctay  Seview. 

"This  is  Mr  Keith  Johnston's  admirable  Royal  Atlas  diminished  in  bulk  and  scale  so  as 
to  be,  perhaps,  fkirly  entitled  to  the  name  of  'handy,'  but  still  not  so  much  diminished  but 
what  it  constitutes  an  accurate  and  useful  general  Atlas  for  ordinary  households." — dpeetator. 

"The  '  Handy  Atlas'  is  thoroughly  deserving  of  its  name.  Not  only  does  it  contain  the 
latest  Infonnatlon,  but  its  sise  and  arrangement  ronder  it  perfect  as  a  book  of  reference."— 
Siandard. 


ESSATS  01  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS. 


Originally  Published  in  the  'Saturday  Review/     First  and  Second  Series. 

2  vols.    A  New  Edition.    128. 

"  Two  remarkable  volumes  of  occasional  papers,  'Essays  on  Social  Subjects,  contrTbnted 
to  the  Saturday  Review'  ( Black woodX  are  far  above  the  average  of  such  miscellanies. 
They  are  tiie  production  of  a  keen  and  kindly  observer  of  men  and  mannera,  and  they  dis- 
play a  subtle  analj'sis  of  character,  as  well  as  a  breadth  of  observation,  which  are  remark- 
able.  With  much  of  occasional  force,  these  Bssavs  have  sufficient  solidity  to  make  a  book ; 
and  while  tbev  recall  the  wit  of  Montaigne  and  the  playfulness  of  Addison,  they  are  ani- 
mated by  a  better  moral  tone,  and  cover  a  larger  range  of  experience.''— CAri«<ia»  Bemem- 


XDIKBUBGH    AND    LOHDON 


N£W    PUBLICATIONS 


IN     THE     PRESS. 


THE  «  EYEE-YICTORIOTTS  AEMT." 


A  HiSTORT  OF  Ck>L.  Gordon's  Chinese  Camfaigit  ahd  of  thb  Suppresbiox 
OF  THB  Tai-pinq  Rebbllion.  By  ANDREW  WILSON,  F.A.S.L.,  Author  of 
*  England's  Policy  in  China ;'  and  formerly  Editor  of  the  '  China  Mall.'  1  vol., 
8to,  with  maps. 


TMOir&l  BTTEMAH  TO  WESTER!  GEnTA : 

Being  Notbs  of  a  Journet  in  1868,  to  Establish  thb  pRAcnoABiLiTT  op 
A  Tradb-rodtb  Between  the  Irawaddi  and  the  Yang-tbe-kiang.  By 
CLEMENT  WILLIAMS,  formerly  Assistant-Surgeon  in  the  68th  Light  In- 
fantry, and  first  Political  Agent  at  Mandalay  to  the  Chief  Commisaioner  of 
British  Burmah. 


ATLAS  OF  ASTEOIOMT,  With  lotes  and  SesciiptiTe 

Letterpress,  Embodying  all  Recent  Discoveries  in  Astronomy,  l)y  ALEX. 
KEITH  JOHNSTON,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition. 
Twenty  Maps.  Printed  in  colours  by  a  new  process.  Quarto,  half-bound 
morocco,  21s. 

CoMTBNTB.— Plate  1.  The  Celestial  Sphere— Renraetioo.'Pandlaz,  Aberration— Phsses  of 
the  Moon— Phases  of  the  Inferior  Planets.— 3.  Day  and  Night— The  Seasons— Neap  Tides- 
Spring  Tides.— 8.  The  Son  and  the  Solar  Spots— The  Zodiacal  Light.  Ac. — 4.  Map  of  the 
Moon— Phases  of  the  Moon,  &c.— 6.  Solar  Eclipses.- d.  Lunar  Bcupses.— 7  and  8.  The 
Solar  System. —9.  Saturn,  Mara,  Jupiter  and  his  Satellites.— 10.  Comets.— 11.  llie  Stars, 
The  Milky  Way,  Double  Stars,  Colours  of  the  Stora  —11  Nebulas. —18.  Track  of  Meteors, 
1866— Prismatic  Spectra  of  Do.— 14.  Spectrum  Analysis  applied  to  the  sun  aud  Stars.— 16 
to  20  inclusive.  Six  Maps  of  the  Stars— Descriptive  Letterpress.  Quarto,  half- hound 
morocco. 


A  TREATISE  GS  SEATS  AID   SADDLES,  BITS  AID 

BITTING,  ke.    With  numerous  Ittustrattons.     In  One  Volume,  uniform  with 
'  The  Handy  Horse-Book.' 


TEE  B00£  OF  THE  LAITDED  ESTATE. 

Co!fTA.iHiiro  DiBicrnoNs  vor  the  MANAonnEMT  AND  Development  op  the 
Bbsouross  of  Landed  Pbopehtt;  Dbtailtnq  the  Duties  op  the  Lakd- 
umo.  Factor,  Tenaitt,  and  Labourer,  &c  By  ROBERT  E.  BROWN, 
Factor  and  Estate  Agent,  Waas,  ITorkshire. 
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THE 

HISTORY    OE    EUROPE, 

FBOK  THE  OOKiaNOJEMElIT  OF  THE  FRENCH  BEYOLUTION  IN  17WT0  THE 

BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

By  Sir  AKOHIBALD  ALISON,  Bart.,  D.O.L. 

A  New  libxuy  Bditioa  (being  the  tenthX    In  14  Vols.  Demy  Octavo^  irlth  Fortraiti, 

and  a  copioua  Index,  £10,  lOs. 

In  this  Edition,  which  has  been  roTised  and  corrected  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
oare  has  been  taken  to  interweare  with  the  originiJ  text  the  new  facts  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  since  the  last  edition  was  published.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Work  will  be  found  in  all  respects  brought  up  to  the  latest  authentic  information 
tkat  has  appeared,  on  the  epoch  of  which  it  treats. 

Crown  Octavo  Edition,  20  vols.,  £6.  People's  Edition,  12  vols.,  oloBely  printed  in 
double  columns,  £2,  8s.,  and  Index  Volume,  Ss. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  REVIEWS   01*  THIS  WORK. 

Times,  Sept.  7,  1850. 

**  An  extraordtnaiy  work,  which  has  eamsd  for  itself  a  lasting  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
country,  and  within  a  few  years  found  innumerable  readers  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  There 
is  no  book  extant  that  treats  so  well  of  the  period  to  the  illustration  of  which  Mr  Alison's 
labours  haye  been  devoted.  It  exhibits  great  knowledge,  patient  research,  Indefttigable  in- 
dustry, and  vast  power.'* 

Edinburgh  Seriew. 

"  There  Is  much  in  Mr  Alison's  history  of  the  French  Revolution  against  which  we  Intend  to 
record  our  decided  protest ;  and  there  are  some  parts  of  it  which  we  shall  feel  compelled  to 
notice  with  strong  disapprobation.  We,  therefore,  hasiten  to  preface  our  less  favourable 
remarks  by  fireely  acknowledging  that  the  present  work  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  valuable  addition 
to  European  literature,  that  it  is  evidently  compiled  with  the  utmost  care,  and  that  Its  narra- 
tion, so  fkr  as  we  can  Judge,  is  not  perverted  by  the  sUs^test  partiality.  ** 

from  Frefiice  of  the  German  Traailation  by  B.  Lndwig  Meyer. 

"  Alison's  History  of  Europe^  and  the  states  connected  with  it,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  which  literature  has  produced.  Years  have  elapsed  since  any  historical  work  has  created 
such  an  epoch  as  that  of  Alison :  his  sources  of  information  snd  authorities  are  of  the  richest 
and  most  comprehensive  description.  Though  his  opinions  .ore  on  the  Conservative  side,  he 
allows  every  party  to  speak  for  itself,  and  unfolds  with  a  master's  hand  how  fkr  Institutions 
make  nations  great,  and  mighty,  and  prosperous." 


HISTOBT  AND  BIOOBIPHT 


Gontiniiation  of  the  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Pall  of 

Napoleon  to  the  Aooeesion  of  Louis  Ni^leon.  Bj  Sir  Arohiba.ld  Alirok, 
fiart,  D.C.L.  In  Nine  Vols.,  £6,  7s.  6d.  XTniform  with  the  library  Edition 
of  the  Authoi's  "  Histoiy  of  Eorope,  from  the  Gommenoement  of  the  Frenoh 
Kerolation."    People's  Edition,  Ei^t  Vols.  Crown  Ootaro,  84b. 

Epitome  of  Alison's  History  of  Europe.       IFifteentli 

Edition,  7s.  6d.,  bound. 

Atlas  to  Alison's  History  of  Europe ;    oontaining  109 

Maps  and  Plans  of  Countries,  Battles,  Keges,  and  Sea-Fights.  Constructed  by 
A.  Kkth  JoHVaTOV,  F.  R.a  E.  With  Vocabulary  of  Militaiy  and  Marine  Tenns. 
library  Edition,  £8,  8s. ;  People's  Edition,  £1,  lis.  6d. 

Idves  of  Lord  Gastlereagh  and  Sir  Charles   Stewart, 

Second  and  Third  Marqneeses  of  Londonderfy.  By  Sir  Arohibald  Ausov, 
Bart,  0.C.I1.  From  the  Original  Papers  of  the  Family,  and  other  louroee.  In 
Three  Vols.  OoUto.  £2,  5s. 

Life  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough.    With  some  Account 

of  his  Contemporaries,  and  of  the  War  of  the  Sncoession.  By  Sir  Abchibald 
Alibon,  Bart,  D.C.L.  Third  Edition,  Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  Portraits  end 
Maps,  80s. 

Essays;   Historical,  PoUtioal,  and  Msoellaneous.     By 

Sir  Abchibald  Alisoit,  Bart.    Three  Vols.  I>emy  Octavo,  45s. 

The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea :  its  Origin,  and  an  Account 

OF  ITS   PBOOBBSS  down   TO   THE  DXATH   OF  LORD  BaOLAV.       By  ALBZANDKB 

William  Kinolake,  M.P.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  bringing  the  Eykktb  down  to  the 
Closb  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alma.     Fourth  Edition.  Price  82b. 


The  Boscobel  Tracts ;  Mating  to  the  Escape  of  Charles 

the  Second  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester,  and  his  subsequent  Adventures. 
Edited  by  J.  HuoHSS,  Esq.,  A.M.  A  New  Edition,  with  additional  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  including  Communications  from  the  Rev.  R.  H.  BaBHAM,  Auth^H* 
of  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends."     In  Octavo,  with  Engravings,  10s. 

"  *  Th«  Boflcobel  Tracts '  ii  a  very  cnrions  book,  and  alK>ut  as  good  an  example  of  single  imb- 
Ject  historical  collections  as  may  be  foond.  Originally  undertaken,  or  at  least  completed  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  Bishop  Copplestone,  in  1827,  It  was  carried  out  with  a  degree  of  judgment 
and  taste  not  always  found  in  works  of  a  similar  character.  The  su^ect,  as  the  Utie  implies,  !• 
the  escape  of  Charles  the  Second  after  the  batUe  of  Worcester.  "—5i»«ta<or. 

History  of  Scotland  from  the  Revolntion  to  the  Extinction 

of  the  last  Jacobite  Insurrection,  1669—1748.  By  John  Hill  Bubtov,  Esq., 
Advocate.    Two  Vols.  OcUvo,  15s. 


PUBU8HED  BY  W.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS, 


HISTOBT  AND  BIOGBAFHT 


The  AutoMogiaj^y  of  the  Eev.  Ir  Alexander  Garlyle, 

MiniBtar  of  Inyeresk.  Containing  MemoriaU  of  the  Men  and  Events  of  his 
Time.  Edited  by  John  Hill  Bubtov.  Io  Ootavo.  Third  Edition,  with  Por- 
tcait^l4s. 

**  This  book  contains  bj  flur  the  most  TiTld  pictoie  of  Bcottlah  life  sad  manners  tibat  has  been 
giyen  to  the  public  since  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Boott  In  bestowing  npon  it  this  hi^  praise, 
we  make  no  exception,  not  even  in  favour  of  Lord  Cockbnm's  M9morial§  the  book  which  re- 
semble^ It  most,  and  which  ranks  next  to  it  in  interest.'*— J7d(nMiryft  Revitw. 

"  A  more  delij^tftil  and  graphic  picture  of  the  everyday  life  of  our  ancestors  It  hss  never  been 
our  good  fortune  to  meet  with.  ....  We  do  not  often  pray  for  autobiographies— for,  ss  a 
clas^  of  literature,  they  are  of  very  unequal  merit— but  we  shall  heartily  r^Joioe  to  see  as 
many  more  autobiographies  as  possible  if  they  are  half  ss  well  worth  reading  as  JupUtr 
Carlyle's.**— iyrcrtiono^  Review, 

"  A  more  racy  volume  of  memofis  was  never  given  to  the  woild^or  one  more  diffloult  to  tot 
forth— save  by  the  true  assertion,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  page  which  does  not  contain  matter 
for  extract  or  which  would  not  bear  sanotation. "— .itAmcrusi.  * 


Life  of  the  late  Eev.  James  Eobertson,  SJ).,  F.B.SJ!., 

'ProfMnr  of  DirinUr  »od  Bodesiaatioal  History  !a  tho  Unirendty  of  Bdinbaigh. 
Bj  tho  Ber.  A.  H.  Cbaktieius,  H.  A.    With  a  Portnit.    OoUro,  prfoe  Vk.  M. 

Memdi  of  the  Political  Life  of  the  Mght  Honoiiiable 

Edmund  Bubkb,  with  Extracts  from  his  WriUngt.   By  the  Rev.  OlOROS  Cbolt, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  London.    2  vols.  Post  Octavo^  ISs. 

listary  of  Greece  under  Foreigii  Somiiiatioii.    By  George 

Finlat,  LL.D.,  Athens.    Seven  Volumes,  Oqjtavo — viz. : 

Greece  under  the  Bomans.    B.0. 146  to  A.D.  717.   A  Slstorieal 

View  of  the  Condition  of  the  Greek  Nation  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Romaxu 
until  the  Extinction  of  the  Roman  Power  in  the  East    Seoond  Edition,  18b. 

History  of  the  Bsrzantine  Empire.    A.D.  716  to  1204 ;  and  of 

the  Qreek  Empire  of  Niccn  and  ConstantibopK  a.d.  1204  to  1458.    Two 
Volumes,  £1,  /a.  6d. 

MediATal  Qreeee  and  Trebixond.    The  History  of  Gfoeco,  from 

its  Conquest  by  the  Crusaders  to  its  Conquest  by  the  Turks,  a.d.  1204  to 
1666 ;  and  the  Histoiy  of  the  Empire  of  Trebisond,  a-D.  1204  to  1461.    12k 

Greece  under  Othoman  and  Venetian  Domination.    A.D.  1453 

to  1821.    lOs.  6d. 

History  of  the  Greek  Bevdlution. 

Two  Volumes,  Octavo,  £1,  48. 

'*  Hit  book  is  worthy  to  take  its  place  among  the  remarkable  works  on  Qreek  history  whidi 
form  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  En^h  scholarship.  The  histoiy  of  Oreeoe  is  bnt  half  told 
without  it"— London  (Tuordion. 

"  His  work  is  therefore  learned  snd  profoond.  It  throws  a  flood  of  li^t  npon  an  important 
though  obscure  portion  of  Grecian  history.  ...  In  the  essential  reqtUsites  of  fidelity, 
sccuiacy,  and  learning,  Mr  Flnlay  bears  a  ftivourable  oompatlson  with  any  histotiesl  writer  of 
oar  day.'*— IferA  American  Mniete, 


EDINBURGH     AND     LONDON. 


HISTOBT  AND  BIOGBAPHT 


Essays  in  History  and  Ait.    By  E.  E  Patterson. 


OOLOUR  IN  VATURB  AVD  ART. 

RXAL  AND  IDKAL  BKAUTT. 

SCULFTURK. 

SXBVOhOQY  OF  XOBOPB. 

UTOPIAS. 

OUR  INDIAN  KMPIRC. 

THS  NATIONAL  LIFI  OF  CHINA. 

AM  IDEAL  ART  OONOREBS. 

In  One  Volume,  Octavo.  Idit 


BATTLE  OF  THE  STYLES. 

GENIUS  AND  LIBERTY. 

TOUTH  AND  BUMMER. 

BEOORDS  Of  THE  PAST;    NUIEVm  AND 

BABYLON. 
INDIA  :   ITS  OABTEB  AND  CREEDS. 
"CHRISTOPHER  NORTH**— IN  MEMORIAIL 


VISCOUNT  DUNDEE. 
WILLIAM  PENN. 


The  ITew  "  Examen ; "  or,  In  Inquiry  into  the  ETidence 

of  certain  Panages  in  "Hacau]ay*B  History  of  Eogrland"  oonceming 

THE  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 
THE  MASSACRE  OF  QLENCOB. 
THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  BOOTLAND. 

By  John  Paget,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    In  Crown  OctaTO,  6i. 

Ciiiran  and  his  Contemporaries.    By  Charles  Phillips, 

Esq.,  A.B.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  Octavo,  7b.  6d. 


«i 


Certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  piecei  of  biography  ever  produced.     ...     No 
library  should  be  without  it"— Lord  Brougham, 

**  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more  carious  collection  of  portraits  crowded  before  into  the 
same  canvass.  "—riiiMt. 


Paris  after  Waterloo.    A  Eevised  Edition  of  a  "  Visit  to 

Flanders  and  the  Field  of  Waterloo."     By  James  Simpsox,  Advocate.     With 
Two  Coloured  Plans  of  the  Battle.     Crown  Octavo,  5s. 


Uves  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  and  English  Princesses 

connected  with  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great  Britain.    By  Aomes  Stbiokijlno. 
With  Portraits  and  Historical  Vignettes.    Post  Octavo,  £i,  4s. 

"  Every  step  in  Scotland  is  historical ;  the  shades  of  the  dead  arise  on  erety  side ;  the  very 
rocks  breathe.  Miss  Strickland's  talents  as  a  writer,  and  turn  of  mind  as  an  individual,  in  a 
peculiar  manner  fit  her  for  painting  a  historical  gallery  of  the  most  illustrioos  or  dignified  female 
cboiaetejt  in  that  land  of  chlvslty  and  song.  "—-BlackmoodCi  Mafftatm. 


Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    By  Agnes  StricMand. 

6  vols,  post  8vo,  -with  Portraits  and  other  tUustrations,  £2,  I2s.  6d. 

t 

Studies  in  Eoman  Law.    With  Comparative  Views  of  the 

Laws  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland.    By  Lord  Mackenzie,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.    Second  Edition,  Octavo,  12s. 


'i 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGEAPHT 


Letters  of  Eminent  Persons,  addressed  to  SaTid  Hiune. 

Edited  hj  JoHir  Hill  Bubtok,  Esq.,  Adyooate.    OctaTO,  (is. 

Lectnies  on  the  History  of  the  Ghnrch  of  Scotland,  flram 

the  Beformation  to  the  Berolution  Settlement  By  the  Very  Rer.  John  Lbk, 
D.D.,  LXi.D.,  Ptindpel  of  the  UniTenity  of  Edinborgfa.  Edited  by  the  Ber. 
William  Lbs.    Two  Vols.  OctaTo,  2l8. 

Works  of  the  Bbt.  Thomas  M'Grie,  SJ). 

A  New  and  Unifoim  Edition.    Edited  by  Professor  M^Cbib.    Foot  Yohtmes, 
Crown  OctaTo,  24b.    Sold  separately,—  tIb.  : 

Life  of  John  Knox.    Containing  lUnstrations  of  the  Histoxy 

of  the  Reformation  in  Sootlaad.    Grown  Oetaro,  tei 

Life  of  Andrew  MelviUe.     Containing  lUastrations  of  the 

Ecclesiastical  and  literary  Hiatoiy  of  Scotland  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries.    Crown  Octavo,  6s. 

History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Beformation 

in  Italy  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    Crown  QetaTO,  4s. 

History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Beformation 

in  Spain  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.    Crown  Octavo,  Ss.  6d. 

Sermons,  and  Beview  of  the  «  Tales  of  my  Landlord.** 

In  One  Volume,  Crown  Octavo,  6b. 


The  Monks  of  the  West,  fiDm  St  Benedict  to  St  Bernard. 

By  the  Count  db  Montalembert.    Avthorited  Trantlation,     Two  Volumes, 
Octavo,  21b. 

"We  must,  however,  say  a  word  of  praise  for  the  anonymona  translator,  who  has  done  his 
work  thronghout  in  a  very  creditable  manner.**— Spectator. 

"  If  this  version  had  reached  ua  earlier  it  ml^tht  have  saved  na  some  trouble,  as,  on  a  compaii* 
son  of  our  own  extracts  with  the  corresponding  passages,  we  have  found  it  to  be,  in  general, 
both  flithftil  and  spirited,  so  that  we  should  have  been  glad  for  the  most  part  to  make  use  of  the 
translator's  words  instead  of  doing  the  work  for  ourselves."— Qiiarfcrfy  Rsview. 


The  Gonqnest  of  Scinde.    A  Commentary.   By  General  Sir 

James  Outrah,  C.B.    Octavo,  18s. 

in  Essay  on  the  ITational  Character  of  the  Athenians. 

By  John  Brown  Patterson.  Edited  from  the  Author^s  revision,  by  Professor 
PixXANS,  of  the  Univenity  of  Edinbui^gh.  With  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  Crown 
Octavo,  4s.  6d. 

The  'Sew  Eevolntion ;  or,  the  ITapoleonic  Policy  in  Europe. 

By  K.  H.  Patterson.    Octavo,  4s. 


EDINBURGH    AND     LONDON. 
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Ten  Tears  of  Lnperialisiii  in  France.    Impressians  of 

a  **  EUxMMT.**    In  Ootavo,  prioe  9b* 

**  There  has  not  been  pnbltehed  for  many  a  day  a  more  remaikable  book  on  Fnnoe  than  tUs, 
which  professes  to  be  Ute  Impressions  of  a  FUUieor.  .  .  ,  It  has  all  the  liveliness  and  sparida 
ofn  work  written  only  for  amnsement ;  it  has  all  the  solidity  and  weight  of  a  Btate  paper ;  and 
we  expect  for  it  not  a  little  politleal  iaflnence  as  a  fkir,  full,  and  masteily  statement  of  the  Im- 
pexial  policy^the  first  and  only  good  aoeoont  that  has  been  given  to  Buope  of  the  Napoleonio 
system  now  In  force. ''—rimes^ 

Memorials  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.    By  James  &rant, 

Eaq.    A  New  Editions    In  Crown  Octayo,  with  12  EngravingB,  8b.  6d. 

Dlemoiis  and  AdTentnies  of  Sir  William  Eidmldy  of 

Grange,  Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  for  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  Jambs 
Gbant,  Esq.    Post  Octavo,  lOs.  6d. 

*'  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  find  history  so  written,  in  a  style  at  once  Tigraons,  perspicnons, 
and  picturesque.    The  author's  heart  is  tlniroughly  with  his  sut^fect."— £2acsJlnoo<Kr«  MoifaMine. 

Memoirs  and  Adyentures  of  Sir  John  Eepbiim,  Marshal  of 

France  under  Louis  XIII.,  ko.    By  James  Grant,  Esq.    Post  Octavo,  8s. 

Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns.    By  Gapi  Thomas 

HaXiltoit.   a  New  Edition.    Edited  by  F.  Habdmait,  Esq.    OotaTO,  16s. ;  and 
Atlas  of  Maps  to  illustrate  the  Campaigns^  12s. 

The  Story  of  the  Campaign  of  Sehastopol.    Written  in 

the  Camp.    By  lieut-Col.  £.  Bbugb  Hahlet.    With  Illustrations  drawn  in 
Gamp  by  the  Author.    Octaro,  SSls. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  this  *  Story  of  the  Campaign '  to  all  who  would  gain  a  just  compre- 
hension of  this  tremendous  stragg:le.  Of  this  we  are  perfectly  snre,  tt  is  a  book  unlikely  to  be 
ever  superseded.  Its  truth  is  of  that  simple  and  startling  character  which  is  sure  of  an  immortal 
existence ;  nor  is  it  paying  the  gallant  author  too  high  a  compliment  to  class  this  masterpiece  of 
military  history  with  the  most  precious  of  those  classic  records  which  have  been  bequeathed  to 
us  by  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  who  todk  part  in.  the  wars  they  have  deserihed.**~27M  Prea. 

Wellington's  Career ;  a  Military  and  Political  Smnmaiy. 

By  Lieut -Cot  E.  Bruoe  Haulit,  Profaaaor  of  MiUtai7  Histoiy  and  Art  at  the 
Staff  College.    Croirn  Oetaro,  2b. 

Pleets  and  ITavies.    By  Captain  Charles  Eamley,  B.M. 

Originally  publinhed  in  Slcuihcootffs  Magazine^.    Oown  Octavo,  6b. 

Memoir  of  Mrs  Hemans.    By  her  Sister.    With  a  Portrait. 

Foolscap  Ootavo,  fis. 
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Leaders  of  the  fieformatioa:  Lither,  Calm,  Latimeri 

and  KNOX.  By  the  Ber.  John  Tullogh,  D.D.,  Prinoipal*  Md  PrimariQS  Pro- 
le«»r  of  Theolocr,  St  Marfn  GoUogo,  St  Androwi.  S^oond  Sditkwt  Grown 
Oeta,Tq»  6s.  6d. 

"We  are  not  aoqnainted  with  any  woik  in  which  so  modi  solid  infoimatioii  upon  the  iMding 
aspects  of  the  great  Befonnation  ia  presented  in  so  well-packed  and  pleaaing  a  fbnn.'-H^idMia. 

"The  style  is  admirable  in  foroe  and  in  pathos,  and  the  book  one  to  be  altogether  reeom« 
mended,  both  for  the  merits  of  those  of  whom  it  treata;  and  for  that  which  the  writer  vncon- 
seioQaly  leirBsls  of  his  own  chaiacter."    OHoU, 


English  Fnritaiiisni  and  its  Leaders:  Cromwell,  Miltan, 

BAXTEB»  and  BUKTAN.    By  the  Bev.  JoBK  TULLOOH,  D.D.    Unilbnn  with 
the  *'  LeadoB  of  the  Boformatlon."    78.  6d. 


C<' 


'His  biographic  delineations  are  not  collections  of  Tsgae  generalities,  bot  well-selected 
features  combining  to  a  likeness.  And,  while  always  self-possessed  and  calm,  he  is  never  cold. 
A  steady  glow  of  imaginatiTe  (Ire  and  radiance  follows  his  pen,  and  It  is  evident  that  he  has 
legitimately  acquired  the  ligiht  to  interest  and  more  others,  by  having  first  been  moved  him- 
self-DioL 

**  It  is  a  book  which,  from  its  style— firm  and  interesting;  dispassionate  and  impartial,  bnt  yet 
warm  with  admiration— will  be  hailed  for  fireside  reading  in  the  Ikmilies  of  the  descendants  of 
those  Puritan  men  and  their  times.**-— Aiedie  JUvUw^ 


Blstory  of  the  French  Frotestaat  Befiigees.    By  Charles 

Wkiss,  Professor  of  History  at  the  Lyo^  Buonaparte    Translatad  by  F.  Habd- 
HANj  Esq.    Octavo,  14b. 


e  Eighteen  Christiaji  Centuries.    By  the  Bev.  James 

Whitb.   Fourth  Edition,  with  Analytical  Table  of  Contents,  and  a  Copious 
Index.    Post  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 


(• ' 


He  goes  to  work  upon  the  only  true  principle,  and  produces  a  picture  that  at  once  satisfies 
truth,  arrests  the  memory,  and  fills  the  imagination.  When  they  (Index  and  Analytical  Con- 
tents)  are  supplied,  it  wQl  be  dilBcnlt  to  lay  hands  on  any  book  of  the  kind  more  useftil  and 
more  entertaining."— rtoun,  Review  of  first  edition. 

'*  Mr  White  comes  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  would  know  something  of  the  history  of  the 
Eighteen  ChriBtian  Centuries ;  and  those  who  want  to  know  still  more  than  he  gives  them,  will 
find  that  he  has  perfected  a  plan  which  catches  the  attention,  and  fixes  the  distinctive  feature 
of  each  century  in  the  memory.**— IFeilcyan  Timet. 


History  of  Erance,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Tear 

1848.    By  the  Rev.  James  White,  Author  of  the  "  Kighteen  Christian  Cen- 
turies."   Second  Edition.    ?08t  Ootavo,  9b. 

**  Mr  White's  '  History  of  France,'  in  a  single  volume  of  some  600  psges,  contains  every  lead- 
ing incident  worth  the  telling,  and  abounds  in  word-painting  whereof  a  paragraph  has  often  as 
much  active  life  in  It  as  one  of  those  inch-square  etchings  of  the  great  Callot,  in  which  may  be 
clearly  seen  the  whole  armies  (intending  in  bloody  arbitrament,  and  as  many  incidents  of  1)attle 
as  may  be  gased  at  in  the  miles  of  canvass  In  the  military  pioture-gslleries  at  Versailles."— 
AthenoBwn. 

**  An  excellent  and  comprehensive  compendium  of  French  history,  quite  above  the  standard 
of  a  school-book,  and  particularly  well  adapted  for  the  Ubxaries  of  literary  institutions.  "— 
JfaUondlEeifiew. 
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Lays  of  the  Scottisli  Gavaliers,  and  other  Poems.    By 

W.  Edmondstouke  Attoun,  D.C.L.,  Profanorof  Rhetoric  and  Bellm-Lettrea 
in  the  Udiyenity  of  Edinborgfa.      Twentieth  Edition,  Foolscap  OctaTo,  7s.  6d. 

"  Mr  Aytonn'8  'Lkstb'  are  tmlv  beantlfiil,  and  are  perfect  poems  of  their  elaae,  pregnant  with 
fire,  with  patriotic  ardour,  with  loyal  zeal,  with  exquisite  pathos,  with  noble  pasaton.  Who  can 
bear  the  opening  lines  deaoriptlve  of  Edinburgh  after  the  great  battle  of  Flodden,  and  not  feel 
that  the  mhiatrers  soul  has  caught  the  genuine  inapiration?"— Ifomtn^  Fo$t. 

"  Professor  Aytoun's  '  lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers  '—a  volume  of  verse  which  shows  that 
Scotland  has  yet  a  poet.  Full  of  ilie  true  fire,  it  now  stirs  and  swells  like  a  trumpet-note— now 
sinks  in  cadences  sad  and  wild  as  the  wail  of  a  Highland  dirge."— Qiuzrt^rfjr  BevUto. 

Aytoim's  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers.    An  IlltLstrated 

Edition.    Prom  Designs  by  J.  Noel  Paton  and  W.  H.  Patow,  A.RS.A.    En- 

gmved  by  John  Thompson,  W.  J.  Linton,  W.  Thomas,  Whymper,  Cooper,  Green, 

Dahdels,  Evans,  &c.    In  Small  Quarto,  printed  on  Toned  Paper,  bound  in  gilt 

olothf  218. 

"  The  artists  nave  excelled  themselves  In  the  engravings  which  they  hare  furnished.  Seizing 
the  spirit  of  Mr  Aytonn's  *  Ballads '  as  perhaps  none  but  Scotchmen  could  have  seized  it,  they 
have  thrown  their  whole  strength  into  the  work  with  a  heartiness  which  others  would  do  well 
to  imitate.  Whoever  there  may  l>e  that  does  not  already  know  these  '  Lays  *  we  recommend  at 
once  to  make  their  acquaintance  in  this  edition,  wherein  author  and  arUst  illostiate  each  other 
as  Jdndred  spirits  should."— iStoadord. 

Bothwell:  IPoem.  By  ¥.  Edmondstoime  Aytoun,  I).C.L., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles- Lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Third 
Edition.    Foolscap  Octavo,  7s.  6d. 

"  A  noble  poem,  healthy  in  tone  and  purely  English  in  language,  and  closely  linked  to  the 
historical  traditions  of  his  native  country."— JoAn  BiM. 

"  Professor  Aytoun  has  produced  a  fine  poem  and  an  able  argument,  and  'Botbwell*  will 
assuredly  take  its  stand  among  the  classics  of  Scottish  literature.  ^—The  PrtsM. 

The  Ballads  of  Scotland.    Edited  1)y  Professor  Aytoun. 

Third  Edition.    Two  Volumes,  Foolscap  Octavo,  128. 

'*  Ko  country  can  boast  of  a  richer  collection  of  Ballads  than  Scotland,  and  no  Editor  for 
these  Ballads  could  be  found  more  accomplished  than  Professor  Aytoun.  He  iias  sent  forth 
two  beautiftil  volumes  which  range  with  Percy's '  Reliques  '—which,  for  completeness  and  accuracy, 
leave  little  to  be  desired — which  must  henceforth  be  considered  as  the  standard  edition  of  the 
Scottish  Ballads,  and  which  we  commend  as  a  model  to  any  among  ourselves  who  may  think  of 
doing  like  service  to  the  English  Ballads.  "—The  Timet. 

Poems  and  Ballads  of  Gk)ethe.    Translated  by  Professor 

Aytoun  and  Theodore  Marttit.    Second  Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo,  6a. 

*'  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  are  the  best  translations  of  Goethe's  marvellously'Cnt  gems 
which  have  yet  been  published."— 7A«  limes. 

The  Book  of  Ballads.    Edited  hy  Bon  Gaultier.     Eighth 

Edition,  with  nuroerous  Illustrations,  by  Dotle,  Leeoh,  and  Cbowquill.    Gilt 
Edges,  Post  Octavo,  8s.  6d. 

Frnnilian,  or  the  Student  of  Badajoz.    A  Spasmodic 

Tragedy.    By  T.  Percy  Jones.    In  Small  Octavo,  5b. 

"  Humour  of  a  kind  most  rare  at  all  times,  and  especially  In  the  pesent  day,  runs  through 
every  psge,  and  passages  of  true  iioetry  and  delicious  versiflcation  prevent  the  continual  play  of 
sarcasm  from  becoming  tedious. '^ZtCerory  Gazette. 
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Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  AM*    Complete  Edition,  in 

One  Volame,  Foolscap  Oeta^o,  6c. 

"  Mr  Aird  is  a  poet  of  a  very  high  class,  and  in  that  clam  he  occupies  no  mean  or  middling  place. 
His  imagination  is  lofty,  his  inrention  fertile,  his  sentiments  heroic,  and  his  language  generally 
clear  and  forcible.**— iScotmaik 

Poems.    By  the  Lady  Plora  Hastings.    Edited  by  her 

SiSTEB.    Second  Edition,  with  a  Portrait.    Foobcap,  7i.  6d. 

The  Poems  of  Felicia  H^nans.    Complete  in  one  Yolmne, 

Royal  Octavo,  with  Portrait  by  Finden,  Cheap  Edition,  12s.  6d.  A  nother  Edition., 
with  MEMOIA  by  her  Sisteb,  Seven  Volumes^  Foolscap,  358.  Andher  Edition, 
in  Six  Tolumes,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  248. 

"  Of  no  modem  writer  can  it  be  aflirmed  with  less  hesitation,  that  she  has  become  an  English 
classic ;  nor,  until  himian  nature  becomes  very  different  fhun  what  it  now  is,  can  we  imagine 
the  least  probability  that  the  music  of  her  lays  will  cease  to  soothe  the  ear,  or  the  beauty  of  her 
sentiment  to  charm  the  gentle  heart — Mackitood^s  Magagina, 

The  following  Works  of  Mn  Hsicaks  are  sold  sepcurately,  bound  in  doth,  gilt  edges, 

4s.  each:— 


RECORDS  OF  WOMAN. 
FOREST  BAHCTUART. 
BONOS  or  THE  AFFECTIONS. 


DRAMATfO  WORKS. 

TALES  AMD  HI8TORI0  SCENES. 

MORAL  AND  RELIQIOVS  POEMS. 


The  Odyssey  of  Homer.    Translated  into  English  Yerse  in 

the  Spenaerian  Stanza.     By  Philip  Stanbope  Worslet,  H.A.,  Scholar  of 
Corpus  Christi  College.    Two  Voliunes,  Crown  Octavo,  18s. 

Poems  and  Translations.     By  P.  S.  Worsley,  M.A., 

Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.    Foolscap  Octavo,  6s. 

Poetical  Works  of  S.  M.  Moir  (Delta).  With  Portrait,  and 

Memoir  by  Thomas  Aird.  Second  Edition.   Two  Volumes,  Foolscap  Octavo,  12s. 

Translations  by  Theodore  Martin : 

Ooethe'S  Faust.    Seoond  Edition,  Crown  Octavo,  68. 

The  Odes  of  Horace.    With  Life  and  Notes.    Second  Editiou, 

Post  8vo,  9s. 

Oatullns.    With  Life  and  Notes.    Post  8vo,  68.  6d. 

The  Vita  Nnova  of  Dante.    With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

Square  8vo,  78.  6d. 

Aladdin :  A  Dramatic  Poem«     By  Adam  Oehlenschlaeger. 

Foolscap  Octavo,  5s. 

Correggio:  A  Tragedy.    By  Oehlenschlaeger.    With  Notes. 

Foolscap  Octavo,  3s. 

King  Bene*s   Daughter:   A  Danish   Lyrical  Drama.     By 

Henrik  Hertz.    Second  Edition,  Foolscap,  2s.  6d 
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The  Course  of  Time :  A  Poem.   In  Ten  Books.    Byfiobert 

PoLLOK,  A.M.    Twenty  third  Edition,  Foolaoap  Ootavo,  fit. 

"  Of  deep  and  hallowed  fmpreet,  ftill  of  noble  thon^te  and  graphic  eoneeptlona— the  produc- 
tion of  a  mind  alive  to  the  great  ralationa  of  being,  and  tiie  aablime  eimpUoity  of  our  rdigion.* 


An  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Course  of  Time.    In  Large 

OctaTo,  bound  in  cloth,  richly  gilt,  21b, 


f<< 


'  There  has  been  no  modem  poem  in  the  English  bmgoage,  of  the  class  to  which  the  '  Coarse 
of  Time'  belongs,  since  Milton  wrote,  that  can  be  compared  to  it.  In  the  present  instance  the 
artistic  talents  of  Messrs  Fosnen,  Clattov,  TEWKntL,  Evamb,  Dalzicl,  Orcev,  and  Woods, 
have  been  employed  In  giving  expression  to  the  sublimity  of  the  language,  by  equally  exquisite 
illustrations,  sll  of  which  are  of  the  highest  class.**— BcITs  Ifewm^cr. 


Poems  and  Ballads  of  SchiUer.   Translated  by  Sir  Edward 

BULWER  Lttton,  Bart    Second  Edition,  Ootavo,  lOs.  6d. 

*'  The  tnnslations  are  exeented  with  consummate  ability.  The  technical  diffieulttes  attending 
a  task  so  great  and  intricate  have  been  mastered  or  eluded  with  a  power  and  patience  quite 
extraoniinary ;  and  the  public  is  put  in  possession  of  perhaps  the  best  trsnslaUon  of  a  foreign 
poet  which  exists  in  our  language.    Indeed,  we  know  of  none  so  complete  and  fkithfbL  **— Jfom- 

ingCKronieU. 

» 

St  Stephens ;  Or,  niustiatioiis  of  Failiamentaiy  Oratory. 

A  Poem.  Cowprmn^— Pym— Vane — Strafford— Halifax — Shaftesbury — St  John 
—Sir  R.  Walpole  —  Cheaterfield — Carteret  —  Chatham  —  Pitt —Fox — Burke- 
Sheridan  — WUberforce — Wyndham — Conway — Castlereagh — William  Lamb 
(Lord  Melbourne)— Tiemey— Lord  Grey— (yConnell— Plunkett— Shiel— Follett— 
Macaulay— PeeL    Second  Edition.    Crown  Octavo,  fis. 

Illustrations  of  the  lyric  Poetry  and  Music  of  Scotland. 

By  WiLLiAH  Stenhoubs.  Originally  compiled  to  accompany  the  "  Soots  Musical 
Museum/'  and  now  published  separately,  with  Additional  Notea  and  lUustra- 
tions.    Octavo,  Ts.  6d. 

The  Birtliday,  and  other  Poems.  By  Ifrs  Southey.  Second 

Edition,  5s. 

Professor  Wilson's  Poems.     Containing  the  "Isle  of 

Palms,"  the  "City  of  the  Plague,"  "Unimore,"  and  other  Poems.  Complete 
Edition,  Crown  OotaTo,  is. 

Poems  and  Songs.    By  Da^id  Wingate.    In  Pcap.  Octavo. 

6s. 

"  It  contains  gennine  poetic  ore,  poems  which  win  for  their  author  a  place  among  Scotland's 
trae  sons  of  song,  and  such  as  any  man  in  any  conntiy  might  rejoice  to  have  written.  "-Londoift 
Review, 

"  We  SIB  delighted  to  welcome  into  the  hrotbethood  of  real  poets  a  conntrymsn  of  Buns,  snd 
whom  Terse  win  go  fkr  to  render  the  rougher  Border  Scottish  a  dsssio  dialect  in  oarUterstara." 
— «/oAn  Butt. 


PUBUSHED   BY  W.   BU^CKWOOO   AND   SONS, 


VOBKS  OF  FICTION 


Tales  fram  ^^  Blackwood.''    Gomplete  in  Twelye  Ydimies, 

Bonnd  in  doth,  18b.    Tbe  Vohimei  an  boM  aepaimtaly,  la.  6d.,  and  majr  ba  had 
of  moat  BookaaUen^  in  Six  Volumaa,  handaomaly  hatf-bound  in  rad  moroooow 

C0VTXVT8. 

VoL^  I.  The  cneBBmtdikin  BaOwaj.— ▼andodeeken*!  Message  Hoia«.->T1ie  FloatiBg  Beacon. 
— Colonaa  the  Pateter.~<N^oleoB.>-A  Lsgead  of  Qibfaltu.~Tha  Iron  Shraod. 

Vol  n.  Iisaio's  Lsgaoj.-^  Stocj  vfthool  a  TUL— VsoolQa  and  Qmen  KHssbaHi  ^How  I 
became  a  Teoman. — ^Derereox  HalL— Tbe  Meteaftpqrohoaia. — College  Theatricala. 

Vol.  IIL  ▲  Beading  Party  la  the  Long  Tacation.— Frther  Tom  and  the  Pope.— La  Petite 
Xadelaine. —Bob Boxke's Doelirith  Ensign  Biady.  —The Headsman:  ATile  of  Boool— 
Hie  WeaxTftd  Woman. 

▼oL.  IV.  How  I  stood  for  the  BreepdaOy  Borgia.— Vliat  and  Lsst— The  Doke^a  INlemma :  A 
Chronicle  of  Nleaenstein.- TheOld  Gentleman's  Teetotum.—"  Woe  to  ns  when  we  loae  the 
WatoTy  Wall  "—My  College  Friends :  Charles  RasseU»  the  Gentleman  Commoner.— The 
Msgle  Lay  of  the  Oae-Horse  Chay. 

▼oL.  ▼.  AdTsntorea  In  Texaa.— How  w«  got  possession  of  the  TaQeriea.— Captain  Faton's 
lamenl— The  yiUage  Doctor.— A  Slngokr  Letter  trnm  Sontheni  AMea. 

Vol.  TL  My  Friend  the  Datchman.— My  College  Friends— No.  XL  :  Horace  Leioeater.— The 
Bmeiald  Studs.- My  College  FHends— No.  HI. :  Mr  W.  WeUiogton  Horst— Christine :  A 
Dutch  Btoxy.- The  Man  in  the  Bell. 

Vol.  VIL  My  English  Aoqaaintance.— The  Murderer^s  lAst  Night— Nsrration  of  Certain 
Uncommon  Things  that  did  fonneriy  happen  to  Me,  Herbert  Willis,  B.D.— The  Wsga^Ihe 
Wet  Wooing :  A  NarratlTe  of  VS.- Ben-na-Groieh. 

Vol.  VIIL  The  Surreyor's  Tsle.  By  Professor  Aytoon.— The  Fonest^Baoe  Bomance.— Di 
Vasari :  A  Tsle  of  Florence.— Sigismund  Fatello.— The  Boxes. 

YoL.  IX.  Bossnra :  A  Tsle  of  Madrid.— AdTentnre  in  the  North- West  Territory.- Harry  Bol- 
ton*a  Cuacy.— The  Florida  Pirate.- The  Pandonr  and  his  Princess.— Tbe  Beauty  Draught 

VoJU  X.  Antonio  dl  Carara.— The  I^tal  Repast— The  Ylalon  of  Csg^ostro.— The  First  and  Last 
Kiss.- The  Smuggler's  Leq;>.— The  Haunted  and  the  Haunters.— The  DneUists. 

ToL.  XL  The  NatoUan  Story-Teller.— The  First  and  Last  Crime.— John  RintouL— Mi^or  Moss. 
— ^The  Premier  end  his  Wife. 

ToL.  XIL  Tickler  among  the  Thieres  I— The  Bridegroom  of  Bama.— The  XnToluntary  Ezperi* 
mentsllst — ^Lebran*s  Lawsuit- The  Snowing-up  of  Strath  Logas.— A  Few  Words  on  Social 
PbHosopby. 


Jessie  Gameioii :  A  Eighland  Story.    By  the  Lady  Bachel 

BOTLBB.    Second  Edition.    Small  Ootevo,  with  •  Frontiapieoe,  2i.  6d. 


The  Old  Bachelor  in  the  Old  Scottish  Village.  By  Thomas 

AntD.    Foolscap  Octavo,  4m. 

"  It  Is  simply  a  series  of  ytnage  sketches  of  character,  manners,  snd  scenery,  but  the  book  Is 
fnU  of  a  quiet  sustained  humour,  genuine  pathos,  simple  unalTected  poetry,  and  displays  not  only 
fine  imsgi native  power,  but  a  hearty  sympathy  with  nature  in  sll  her  aspects,  snd  with  tlie 
eimple  tastes  snd  pleasures  of  rustle  life.  A  more  delightful  book  we  cannot  Imagine.'*— Ifan- 
chsktr  Advertiatr* 

Tara :  A  Ifahmtta  Tale.    By  Captaiii  Ueadows  Tayloi. 

8  Tola.,  Post  Ootaro,  £1,  lis.  6d. 

"A  picture  of  Indian  life  which  it  is  Impossible  not  to  sdmire.  We  here  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  India  is  to  be  acquired  from  an  attentive  perusal  and 
study  of  this  work,  than  could  be  gleaned  firom  a  whole  library."— Preit. 


EDINBURGH     AND     LONDON. 


VOBKS  OF  FICTIOK 


Tom  dingle's  L(^.  A  Few  Edition,  mth  Slastzatioiis. 

Grown  Octavo,  6s. 


Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Works : 


Idglits  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.    Foolscap  8to,  Ss.  doth. 

The  Trials  of  Margaret  I^dsay.    By  the  Author  of  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Soottish  life."    Foolscap  8to,  Ss.  cloth. 

The  Forertexs.  By  the  Author  of  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life."  Fools- 
cap 8vo,  3s.  cloth. 

Tom  Cringle's  Log.    Complete  in  One  Volume,  Foolscap  Bvo,  4a.  cloth. 

The  Cmise  of  the  Hidgo.    By  the  Author  of  "T6m  Cringle's  Log."    In  One 
Yolume,  Foolscap  §vo,  48.  cloth. 

The  Idfe  of  Kaasie  Wanch,  Tailor  ia  Bal&elth.    Foolcap  Sto,  3s.  cloth. 

The  SnhaltexiL    By  the  Author  of  "The  Chelsea  Pensionen."  Foolscap  8td,  3s. 
cloth. 

Fealnsnlar  Scenes  and  Sketches.    By  the  Author  of  "The  Student  of  Sala- 
manca."   Foolscap  8to,  3s.  cloth. 

lilghts  at  Hess,  Sir  Fxissle  Fnmpldn,  and  other  Tales.   Foolscap  8ro,  3s.  cloth. 

The  Tenth  and  Hanhood  of  Cyril  Thornton.     By  the  Author  of  "Men  and 
Manners  in  America.**    Foolscap  Sto,  ^.  doth. 

Valerias :  A  Soman  Story.    Foolscap  Svo,  3s.  cloth. 

Beginald  Dalton.    By  the  Author  of  ''  Valerius."    Foolscap  8to,  4s.  doth. 

Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Adam  Blair,  and  History  of  Matthew  Wall 
By  the  Author  of  "  Valerius."    Foolscap  8vo,  4s.  cloth. 

Annals  of  the  Parish,  and  Ayrshire  Legatees.    By  John  Oalt    Foolscap  Bro, 
4s.  doth. 

Sir  Andrew  Wylie.    By  JOHW  Galt.    Foolscap  8vo,  48.  doth. 

The  Provost,  and  other  Tales.    By  John  Oaxt.    Foolscap  8to,  48.  doth. 

The  Entail    By  John  Galt.    Foolscap  8vo,  4s.  doth. 

Life  in  the  Par  West    By  Q.  F.  Ruxton.    A  Now  EdiUon.    Foolso^  8ro,  4s, 
doth. 


Works  of  George  Eliot.    library  Edition : 

Adam  Bede.     Two  Vols.,  Foolscap  Octavo,  12s. 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss.     Two  Vols.,  Foolscap  Octavo,  12s. 
Scenes  of  Clerical  life.     Two  Vols.,  Foolscap  Ootavo,  12b. 
Silas  Mamer,     Foolscap  Octavo,  6s. 


The  Same.    Cheap  Edition. 

Now  publishing  in  Monthly  Parts  at  Sixpence,  and  in  Volumes  at  8s.  6d. 


WORKS   OF   FICTION 


Works  of  Professor  Wilson.    Edited  by  Ms  Soa-iiL-LaW) 

PROFXSSOB  Febrisb.    In  Twelve  Vols.,  Crown  Ootavo,  £2,  8. 

Eecreations  of  Christoplier  lortli*    By  Professor  Wilson. 

Id  Two  V oIb.    New  BkHtion,  with  Portrait,  Ss. 

**  Welcome,  ri^^t  welcome,  Chrfaitopher  North;  we  oordiAlly  greet  thee  in  thy  new  dress,  thou 
genial  and  hearty  old  man,  whose  *  Ambrosian  nights  *  have  so  often  in  imagination  transported 
us  Arom  solitade  to  the  social  cirele,  and  whose  yivid  pictures  of  flood  and  fell,  of  loch  and  glen, 
have  carried  us  in  thooght  from  the  smoke,  din,  and  pent-up  opulence  of  London,  to  the  rushing 
stream  or  tranquil  tarn  of  those  mountain  ranges,"  Ac — Timet. 

The  IToctes  Ambrosianffl.    By  Professor  Wilson.    With 

Notes  and  a  Glossabt.    In  Four  VoIb.^  Crown  Octavo,  16s. 

Tales.    By  Professor  Wilson.    Comprising  "The  lights 

and  Shadows  of  SooUish  life ; "  "  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndaay ; "  and  "The 
Foresters."    In  One  Vol.,  Crown  Octavo,  4s.,  cloth. 

Essays,  Critical  and  Maginatiye.    By  Professor  Wilson. 

Foot  Volt.,  Crown  Ootavo,  16i, 

Lady  Lee's  Widowhood.    By  Lieut.-CoL  E.  B.  Hamley. 

Crown  Octavo,  with  13  Ulnstrations  by  the  Author.    6s. 

"A  qnlst  humour,  an  easy,  graoeful  style,  a  deep,  thorough  confident  knowledge  of  human 
nature  In  its  better  and  more  degnding  aspects,  a  delicate  and  exquisite  appreeiaUon  of 
womanly  character,  an  admirable  faculty  of  description,  and  great  tact,  are  the  qualities  that 
command  the  readei's  interest  and  respect  ftom  beginning  to  end  of '  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood.' " 
—TlWrisMa 


Chronicles  of  Carlingfoid : 

Salem  OhapeL     A  New  Edition,  in  one  Vol.,  5b. 

The  Sector,  and  Tlie  Doctor's  Family.    Da^^i. 
The  Perpetual  Ourate.    Bo.,  es. 

Miss  Maijoribanks.  es. 

*' We  must  pronounce  this  Carlingford  series  the  best  contribution  to  fiction  of  recent  years 
—lively,  pregnant,  and  rich  in  imagination,  feeiing,  and  eloquence.  They  will  irresistibly 
carry  to  the  end  every  reader  who  ventures  upon  them."— Speetator. 

The  Hovels  of  John  &alt— viz, : 

Annals  of  the  Parish. 

The  Steam  Boat, 

Sir  Andrew  Wyiie. 

The  ISntail,  or  the  Lairds  of  Grippy. 

Four  Volumes,  Foolscap  Octavo,  4a.  each. 
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WOBIS   OP  FICTION 


Camplete  Library  Edition  of  Sir  Edward  Bulver  Lytton's 

NorelB.    In  Volumes  of  a  convenient  and  handaome  form.    Printed  from  a  large 
and  readable  type.  Forty-three  Vola.  Foolscap  Oetaro,  £■.  each. 

"It  Is  of  the  bsndlest  of  Blses;  the  psper  Is  good;  snd  the  type,  vhieh  seems  to  be  neir.  Is 
very  dear  snd  beaatiftil.  There  are  no  pictures.  The  whole  charm  of  the  presentment  of  the 
volume  consists  in  its  hsndloeas,  and  the  tempting  cleamess  snd  beaaty  of  the  type,  which 
almost  converts  into  a  pleasiire  the  mere  act  of  fcdlowing  the  printer's  lines,  and  leaves  the 
author's  mind  tree  to  exert  its  unobstructed  force  upon  the  reader. '*->JS«as»teer. 

*<  Nothing  eould  be  better  as  to  sisa,  type,  paper,  snd  general  getttsg-ap."— iiCkciMsiiai. 


Gaxtoniajia :  A  Series  of  Essays  on  Life,  Literatuie,  and 

Hannera.    By  SiB  Edwabd  Bulweb  Ltttok.    Two  Vols.  Poet  Octavo,  £1,  la. 

"Gems  of  thought  set  upon  some  of  the  moet  important  subfeots  that  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  men.  Except  in  one  or  two  instances,  they  sre  so  short  that  they  will  not  tax  the  appli- 
cation of  even  la^  readers,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  does  not  contain  a  laason  w<nthy  of 
an  abtdiag  place  on  the  handiest  shelf  of  memory  .''•—Dai^  Nmot, 

Eatie  Stewart :  A  True  Btory.  By  Mrs  Oliphaiit.    Fcap. 

Octavo,  with  Frontispieoe  and  Vignette,  48. 

'*  A  singularly  characteristic  Scottish  story,  most  agreeable  to  read  and  pleasant  to  recollect. 
The  charm  lies  in  the  faithful  and  lifelike  pictures  it  presents  of  Scottish  character  and  customs, 
and  manners  and  modes  of  life.'*— Tait'f  Ma^oMiM. 

Chapters  on  Clmrchyards.    By  llErs  Southey.    Second 

Edition,  Foolaoap  Octevo,  7*.  6d. 


The  Wonder  Seeker,  or  the  History  of  Charles  Douglas. 

By  M.  Fbaber  Tttub,  Author  of '  TiIm  of  the  Great  and  Bivre/  &c.    A  New 
Edition,  Foolioap,  Si.  6d. 

Works  of  Samuel  Warren,  "0.01.    Uniform  Edition,  Five 

Volumes,  Crown  Octavo,  248. : — 

The  Diary  of  a  late  PhysiciaiL  One  Vol.,  Crown  Octavo,  fis.  6d. 
Another  Edition,  in  Two  Vols.,  Foolscap,  12b.  Also  an  lUuttraUd 
Edition,  in  Crown  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  78.  Cd. 

Ten  Thonsand  A- Year.  Two  Volumee,  Crown  OcUvo,  911.  AnaQar 
Edition,  in  Three  Volumes,  Foohioap,  18s. 

Now  and  Then.     Crown  Octavo,  28.  6d.    Another  Edition,  Foolscap^  6a. 

Miscellanies.      Crown  Octavo,  58. 

The  Lily  and  the  Bee,     Crown  8vo,  28.    AnoOimr  Edition^  Foolscap,  5a 


PUBU8HED  BY  W.  BLACKWOOD  AND  SONS. 


TBAVELS 


Jonmal  of  the  Biscorery  of  the  Source  of  the  Hile.    By 

J.  H.  Speke,  Captain  H.M.  Indian  Army.  Octavo,  price  2l8.  With  a  Map  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  by  Captain  Speke;  numerous  lUustrationfl,  chiefly 
from  Drawings  by  Captain  Grant  ;  and  Portraits,  engi-aved  on  Steel,  of  Captains 
Spbkb  and  Grant. 

"  The  yolmne  which  Captain  Speke  has  presented  to  the  world  possesses  more  than  a  geo- 
gmphicsl  interest.  It  is  a  ntonnment  of  perseTeranee,  connige,  and  temper  displayed  under 
difficulties  which  have  perhaps  never  been  equalled."— IHsim. 

"  Captain'  Speke  has  not  written  a  noble  book  so  much  ss  he  has  done  a  noble  deed.  The 
volume  which  records  his  vast  achievement  is  but  the  minor  fact— the  history  of  his  discovery, 
not  the  discovery  itself :  yet  even  as  a  literaij  performance  it  is  worthy  of  very  high  praise.  It 
is  whoUy  flree  fram  the  traces  of  book  manuikctare.  .  .  .  It  is,  however,  a  great  stoiy  that 
is  thus  plainly  told ;  a  story  of  which  nesrty  ail  the  Interest  lies  in  the  strange  ftcts  related,  and, 
more  tlun  all,  in  the  crowning  fact  that  it  ft«es  us  in  a  large  deoree  fhun  a  geograpAdcal  pusxle 
whidi  had  excited  the  curiosity  of  mankind— of  the  most  iUustnous  emperors  and  communities 
— ftom  very  esrly  times.**— >ilMciu8«m. 

lairatiYe  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and 

Japan.  By  Laurbrob  Ouphant,  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Elgin.  Illustrated 
with  numerooa  Engravings  in  Chromo-Lithography,  Maps,  and  EngrsTings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Drawings  and  Photographs.  Second  Edition.  In  Two 
Yohimes  Octavo,  21a. 

"The  volumes  In  which  Mr  Ollphsat  has  related  these  transactions  will  be  read  with  the 
strongest  interest  now,  and  deserve  to  retsin  a  permanent  place  in  the  litersiy  and  historical 
annals  of  our  time."— JSiiinl»iMvA  Review. 

Enssian  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the  lutumn  of  1852, 

with  a  Voyage  down  the  Volga  and  a  Tour  through  the  Country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks.  By  LaItbienob  Ouphant,  Esq.  Octavo,  with  Map  and  other  Illustra- 
tions.   Fourth  Edition,  I4b. 

Minnesota  and  the  Far  West.    By  Lanrence  Oliphant. 

Octavo,  Illustrated  with  Engravings,  12s.  6d. 

"It  affords  us  increased  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  resources  which  await  the  emigrant 
at  the  head  of  the  Great  American  waters,  and  is  a  lively  fore<*A8t  of  the  prosperity  of  the  States 
Just  emerging  into  existence  in  the  Heart  of  the  Wilderness.  Mr  Olipnant  has  foreseen  great 
future  events  with  a  clear  eye."— 7A<  Tma. 

The  Transcaucasian  Campaign  of  the  Turkish  Army  under 

Omer  Pftaha :  A  Personal  Narrative.  By  Laubjcvck  Oliphant,  Esq.  With  Map 
and  Illustrations.     Post  Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

Egypt,  the  Soadan,  and  Central  AMoa :  With  Explorations 

from  Khartoum  on  the  Wiiite  Nile  to  the  Regions  of  the  Equator.  By  John 
PZTHERICK,  F.  R.  6. S.,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  for  the  Soudan.  In  OotaTo, 
with  a  Map,  16s. 

Three  Ifonths  in  the  Southern  States.    April— June  1863. 

By  LnroT.-OoL.  Frucahtls.  With  Portraits  of  Prjesisbnt  Davis,  Oxkerals 
PoLK»  Lee,  Lonostbeet,  Bbaubboard,  and  Johnston.    Crown  Octavo,  78.  dd. 

"The  whole  of  the  book  is  as  well  worth  readhig  as  that  pnhltohed  extract  It  conveys  a  very 
fair  ktea  of  what  manner  of  men  they  are  who  are  now  flshtlng  in  the  Sontii  for  their  indepen- 
dence; and  heinff  written  in  a  very  unpretending  style,  it  is  both  an  agreeable  and  valuable 
glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  Confederacy.  "—^^wcCcUor. 
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The  Pmgab  and  MM  in  1857 :  Being  a  Naciatiye  of 

the  Measures  by  which  the  Punjab  was  saved  and  Delhi  recovered  during  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Cave-Browne,  Chaplain  of  the  Punjab  Movable 
Column.  With  Plans  of  the  Chief  Stations  and  of  the  dliferent  Engagements, 
and  Portraits  of  Sir  J.  lAwrenoe,  Bart,  Sir  H.  Edwardes,  Sir  R.  Montgomery, 
and  Brig.  Gen.  J.  Nieholson.    Two  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,  218. 

"  To  those  who  wish  to  possess  a  condensed  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Delhi,  hat  egpedally  of 
the  herDlc  doings  of  the  handfUl  of  Englishmen  scattered  throughout  the  Punjab,  these  volomes 
recommend  themselves  by  tiieir  scrupulous  accuracy,  while  to  the  future  historian  of  the  India 
of  1867  they  will  prove  invaluable.  "--^Uen'<  Indian  MaU. 

**  This  is  a  work  which  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal  Written  by  one  who  was  him- 
self present  at  many  of  the  scenes  he  narrates,  and  who  has  had  free  access  to  the  papers  oi  Sir 
J.  Lawrence,  Sir  R.  Montgomery,  and  Sir  H.  Edwaides,  it  comes  with  all  the  weight  of  ofBdal 
authority,  and  all  the  vividness  of  personal  nanative.'*— Ptcm. 


The  Campaign  of  toibaldi  in  the  Two  Sicilies :  A  Per- 
sonal Narrative.  By  CHARLES  Stuabt  Forbes,  Commander,  R.N.  Post  Octavo, 
with  Portraits,  12b. 

• 

"  A  volume  which  contains  the  best  sketch  hitherto  published  of  the  campaign  which  put  an 
end  to  Bourbon  role  in  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  is  accompanied  with  plans  of  the  d^ef  battles ;  and 
its  honest  unexaggerated  record  contrasts  very  favourably  with  the  strained  and  showy  account 
of  the  Oaribaldians  Just  published  by  M.  Dumas."— £xa«iuaer. 

Men  and  Manners  in  America.    By  Capt.  Thos.  Hamilton^ 

With  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Foolscap,  Ts.  6d. 

ITotes  on  liforth  America :  Agricultural,  Economical,  and 

Social.    By  Professor  J.  F.  W.  Johnston.    Two  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,  2l8. 

"Professor  Johnston's  admirable  Notea  .  .  .  The  very  best  manual  for  intelligent  em!- 
grants,  whilst  to  the  British  agi'iculturist  and  general  reader  it  conveys  a  most  complete  con- 
ception of  the  condition  of  these  prosperous  region  than  all  that  has  hitherto  been  written."— 
EoonomUL 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

By  WiLLiAic  MURB  of  Caldwell.   Two  Volumes,  Post  Octavo,  Maps  and  Plates,  24s. 

A  Cruise  in  Japanese  Waters.  By  Capt.  Sherard  Oshom,  C.B. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  Octavo,  6s. 

Life  in  the  For  TiTest.    Sy  &.  P.  Euxton,  Esq. 

Second  Edition.     Foolscap  Octavo,  48. 

"  One  of  the  most  daring  and  resolute  of  travellers.  .  .  .  A  volume  fuller  of  excitement  is 
seldom  submitted  to  the  public.  "—^KAenonifik 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine. 

By  Lieut.  VaK  dk  Velde.    Two  Volumes  Octavo,  with  Maps,  &o.,  £1,  lOs. 

"  He  has  contributed  much  to  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  unction  with  which  he  speaks 
of  the  holy  places  which  he  has  visited,  will  commend  the  book  to  the  notice  of  all  reIig;ious 
readers.    His  illustrations  of  Scripture  are  numerous  and  admirable.'*'— Ikitiy  Ntwt. 


PUBU8HED    BY   W.   BUVCKWOOO    AND   80NS, 


6E06BAPEICAL  WOBKS 


NEW    GENERAL    ATLAS. 


DEDICATED  BY  SPECrAL  PERMISSION  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 


THE     EOYAL     ATLAS 

MODERN    GEOGRAPHY 

IN   A  SCRIES  OF  ENTtRELY  ORIGINAL   AND  AUTHENTIC  MAPS. 

BT  A.  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.B.8.E.  F.B.G.8. 

Author  of  the  "  Fhyiical  Atlaa,"  itc. 

With  a  GompUts  Indez  of  easy  refezence  to  each  Hap,  oomprislag  nearly 

150,000  Flaoet  oontalned  in  this  Atlas. 

Imperial  Folio,  half-bound  in  roasia  or  morocoo^  £5, 15s.  6d. 


Athenanm,  August  10, 1861. 

Under  the  name  of  **  The  Royal  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography/'  Messrs  Blackwood  and  Sons 
have  published  a  book  of  maps,  which  for  care  of  drawing  and  .beauty  of  execution  appears  to 
leave  nothing  more  to  hope  for  or  desire.  Science  and  art  have  done  their  best  upon  this  mag> 
niflcent  book.  Mr  A.  Keith  Johnston  answers  for  the  engraving  and  printing :  to  those  who 
love  clear  forms  and  delicate  bold  type  we  need  say  no  more.  All  that  maps  should  be,  these 
maps  are :  houMt,  accurate,  intelligible  guides  to  narrative  or  description.  ....  Of  the 
many  noble  atlases  prepared  by  Mr  Johnston  and  published  by  Messrs  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
this  Royal  Atlas  wiU  be  the  most  useful  to  the  public,  and  will  deserve  to  be  the  most  popular. 

Satozday  Beview. 

The  completion  of  Mr  Keith  Johnston's  RoycU  AtUu  of  Modem  Geoffraphy  claims  a  special  notice 
at  our  hands.  While  Mr  Johnston's  maps  are  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any  for  legibility  and 
uniformity  of  drawing;  as  well  as  for  accuracy  and  Judicious  selection,  this  eminent  geographer's 
Atlas  has  a  distinguishing  merit  in  the  fact  that  each  map  is  accompanied  by  a  special  index  of 
remarkable  fniness.  The  labour  and  trouble  of  reference  are  in  this  way  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
....  The  number  of  places  enumerated  in  the  separate  indices  is  enonnous.  We  believe, 
indeed,  that  every  name  which  appears  in  the  maps  is  registered  in.  the  tables ;  and  as  each 
place  is  indicated  by  two  letters,  which  refer  to  the  squares  formed  by  the  parallels  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  the  method  of  using  the  index  is  extremely  easy  and  convenient  ....  We 
know  no  series  of  maps  which  we  can  more  warmly  recommend  The  accuracy,  wherever  we 
have  attempted  to  put  it  to  the  test,  is  really  astonishing. 

Horning  Hersld. 

The  culmination  of  all  attempts  to  depict  the  face  of  the  world  appears  in  the  Royal  Atlaa, 
than  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  perfect 

Guardian. 
This  is,  beyond  question,  the  most  splendid  and  luxuxlous,  as  well  as  the  most  useftil  and 
eomplete  of  aU  exlating  atlases. 

Euuniner. 
There  has  not,  we  believe,  been  produced  for  general  pnblie  use  a  body  of  maps  equal  in 
beauty  and  completeness  to  the  Royal  Atlas  Just  issued  by  Mr  A.  K.  Johnston. 

SsolssnuuL 

An  almost  dally  reference  to,  and  comparison  of,  it  with  others,  since  the  puUicatioB  of  the 
first  part  some  two  yesrs  sgo  until  now,  enables  us  to  say,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that 
this  is  by  fkr  the  most  complete  and  anthentio  atlas  that  has  yet  been  issued. 
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Mex  SeograpMcus :  Seing  a  list,  Alpha1)etically  ar- 

RANGED,  of  the  Principal  Places  on  the  Globs,  with  the  Countries  and 
Subdivisions  ot  ^he  Countries  in  ^rancH  thet  are  situated,  and  their  Lati- 
tudes AND  Longitudes.  Compiled  specially  with  reference  to  Keith  John- 
ston's Royal  Atlas,  but  applicable  to  all  Modem  Atlaaes  and  Maps.  In  One 
Volume  Imperial  Octavo,  pp.  676,  price  21s. 

The  Physical  Atlas  of  Katuial  Phenomena.    Sy  Alex. 

Keith  Johnston,  F.R.S.E.,  &c..  Geographer  to  the  Qneen  for  Scotland.  A  New 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  consisting  of  85  Folio  Plates,  27  smaller  ones,  printed  in 
Colours,  with  185  pages  of  Letterpress,  and  Index. 

SUBJECTS  TBBATKD  OV. 

Geography  and  Orography,         ....       11  Flatet. 


Hydrography, 6 

Xotoorology  and  lUgiiotisiiiy     ....  6 

Botanical  Geography, 8 

Zoological  Geography, 6 

Sthnology  and  Statistica, 4 

Imperial  Folio,  half-bound  morooco,  £S,  8s. 
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*'The  Fhyiloal  Atlas  of  Mr  Keith  Johnston-Hi  perfect  treasure  of  compressed  information. '*~ 
Sir  John  Henchel. 

"  There  is  no  map  in  this  noble  Atlas  upon  which  we  might  not  be  tempted  to  write  hugely. 
Almost  erery  one  suggests  a  yolume  of  reflection,  and  suggests  It  by  presenting,  in  a  few  hours, 
accurate  truths  which  it  would  be  the  labour  of  a  Tolume  to  enforce  in  words,  and  by  Imprinting 
them,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  memory  with  such  distinctness  that  their  outlines  are  not 
likely  to  be  afterwards  eflaced.  The  '  Physical  Atlas '  is  a  somewhat  costiy  worlc,  reckoning  It 
only  by  its  paper;  but  upon  its  paper  is  stamped  an  amount  of  knowledge  that  could  scarcely  be 
acquired  without  the  reading  of  as  many  books  as  would  cost  seren  times  the  price.'*— ISanmtMr. 

"  This  Atlas  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  good  library.  .  .  .  We  know  of  no  work  con- 
taining such  copious  and  exact  information  as  to  aU  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  earth  on 
which  we  ]iv^"—QHarterly  Review. 

The  Physical  Atlas.     By  Alexander  Keith  Johnston, 

F.B.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  Geographer  to  the  Queen  for  Scotland.  Reduced  from  the 
Imperial  Folio.  This  Edition  Contains  Twenty-Five  Maps,  including  a  Pftln- 
ontologioal  and  Geological  Map  of  the  British  Islands,  with  Descriptive  Letter- 
press, and  a  very  copious  Index.  In  Imperial  Quarto,  half-bound  moroooo, 
£2,  12b.  6d. 

**  Executed  with  remarkable  care,  and  is  as  accurate,  and,  for  all  educational  purposes,  as  valu- 
able as  the  qdendid  laige  work  (by  the  same  author)  which  has  now  a  European  reputation.'*^ 
Eclectic  Review. 

Atlas  of  Scotland.    31  Haps  of  the  Gounties  of  Scotland, 

coloured.  Bound  in  roan,  price  lOs.  6d.  Each  Ck)unty  may  be  had  separately, 
in  Cloth  Case,  la. 

A  Qeological  Hap  of  Europe,  exhihiting  the  different 

Systems  of  Rocks  according  to  the  latest  researches,  and  from  Inedited 
materials.  By  Sir  R.  I.  Murohisow,  D.C.L.,  F.RS.,  &o.,  Director-General  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  Jaiob  Niool,  F.R.S.  B., 
F.G.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Construeted 
by  Alkz.  Kbith  Johnston,  F.RS.E.,  &o..  Geographer  to  the  Queen,  Author  of 
the  -"  Physical  Atlas,"  ko.    Scale,  jjj—g  of  Nature,  76  miles  to  an  inch.    Four 


Sheets  Imperial,  beautifully  printed  in  Colours.    Size,  4  feet  2  inches  by  3  feet  6 
inches.    In  Sheeta,  £3,  38 ;  in  a  Cloth  Case,  iU>,  £S;  lOs. 
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Keith  Johnston's  School  Atlases  :— 

Oeneral  and  Descriptive  Ctoography,  exhiMting  the  Actual 

and  Comparatfye  Extent  of  all  the  Countries  in  the  World,  with  their 
present  Political  Divisions.  A  New  and  Enlarigfed  Edition.  Corrected  to 
the  present  time.    With  a  oomplete  Index.    26  Haps.   Half-bound,  12b.  6d. 

II. 

PliTslcal   (Geography,   iUnstrating,  in  a  Series  of  Original 

Designs  the  Elementary  Facts  of  Geology,  Hydrology,  Meteorology,  and 
Natural  Histoxy.  A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  20  Maps,  including 
coloured  Geological  Maps  of  Europe  and  of  the  British  Isles.  Half-bound^ 
12i.6d. 

IIL 

Olassical  Geography:  Oomprising,  in  Twenty-three  Plates, 

Maps  and  Plans  of  all  the  important  Countries  and  Localities  referred  to 
by  Classical  Authors ;  accompanied  by  a  pronouncing  Index  of  P{aees,  by  T. 
Habyxt,  M.A.  Oxon.    A  New  and  Beyiaed  Edition.    Half-bound,  12s.  6d. 

Astronomy.     Edited  by   J.  B.  Hind,  Esq.,   F.B.A.8.,  kc. 

Notes  and  Descriptive  Letterpress  to  each  Plate,  embodying  all  recent 
Discoveries  in  Astronomy.    18  Maps.     Half-bound,  12s.  6d. 


V. 

Elementary  School  Atlas  of  Oeneral  and  Descriptiye  Geogra- 
phy for  the  Use  of  Junior  Classes.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  20  Maps, 
Induding  a  Map  of  Canaan  and  Palestina    Half-bound,  6b. 

**  They  are  ss  superior  to  all  School  Atlases  within  our  knowledge,  as  were  the  laxger  works 
of  the  same  Author  in  advance  of  those  that  preceded  them.**—Sduoaiional  Timti. 

**  Decidedly  the  best  School  Atlases  we  have  ever  wejL"-~Engliih  Journal  o/Edueaticm. 

**  .  .  .  The  PA|f»i6aI  ^(to«  seems  to  us  particularly  well  executed.  .  .  .  The  last  gene- 
ration had  no  such  help  to  learning  as  is  aflbrded  in  these  excellent  elementary  maps.  The  Ctam' 
teal  AtUu  Is  a  great  improvement  on  what  has  usually  gone  by  that  name ;  not  only  is  it  liiller, 
hut  in  some  cases  it  gives  the  same  country  more  than  once  In  diflbmt  periods  of  time.  Thus  it 
approaches  the  special  value  of  a  historical  atlas.  .  .  .  The  Cfeneral  AUm  is  wonderfVilly  ftin 
and  accurate  for  its  scale.  .  •  .  Finally,  the  AUntumiealAibu,  in  whSoh  Mr  Hind  is  respon- 
sible for  the  soientiflc  accuracy  of  the  maps,  supplies  an  admitted  educational  want.  Ko  better 
companion  to  an  elementary  astronomical  treatise  could  be  foimd  than  this  cheap  and  convenient 
collection  of  maps.**— Satimtay  Review. 

•«  The  plan  of  these  Atlases  is  admiraUe»  and  the  excellence  of  the  plan  Is  rivalled  by  the  beauty 
of  the  execution.  .  .  .  The  best  security  for  the  accnxacy  and  sabstantial  value  of  a  School 
Atlas  is  to  have  it  ttom  the  hands  of  a  man  like  our  Author,  who  has  perfected  his  skill  by  the 
executiim  of  much  larger  works,  and  gained  a  character  which  he  wUl  be  careftal  not  to  Jaopar^ 
dlie  by  attaching  his  name  to  anything  that  ti  crude,  slovenly,  or  SttpsiflctaL**— SooCisMm. 


Atlas  of  Plaiis  of  Gomitiies,  Battles,  Sieges,  &  Sea-Fights, 

Illustrative  of  the  History  of  Europe  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French 
Aevolutlon  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Constructed  by  A.  Kxitb  Johsbtoh, 
F.R.S.E.,  &c.  &c.  AVith  Vocabulary  of  Military  and  Marine  Ttams.  109 
Plates,  Demy  Qoarto,  price  £d,  8s.  Another  Edition,  in  Crown  Quarto, 
£1,  lis.  6d. 
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A  ISew  Hap  of  Europe.    By  A.  Eeitli  Johnston,  F.B.SJ., 

F.R.Q.9.,  Qeographor  to  the  Queen.  The  Mi^  \b  fully  coloured,  and  measures 
4  feet  2  inches  by  8  feet  6  inches.  Price,  mounted  on  Cloth  and  Mahogany 
Roller,  Yamished,  or  Folded  in  Quarto  in  a  handsome  Cloth  Case/  218. 

Geological  Map  of  Scotland.  From  the  most  Eecent  Au- 
thorities and  Personal  ObeervationB.  By  James  Nicol,  F.R.S.E.,  &c,  Profes> 
sor  of  Natural  History  in  the  Unirersity  of  Aberdeen.  With  Explanatory  Notes. 
The  Topography  by  Alexakder  Keith  Jobhstok,  F.R.S.K,  &&  Scale,  10 
miles  to  an  inoh.    In  Cloth  Case,  21s. 

A  Small  Oeologioal  Map  of  Europe.    From  Keith  John- 

,  Broil's  Sohool  "  Pbyiioal  AtUa."   Printed  in  Colours,  Sixpence. 

A  Geological  Hap  of  the  British  Mes.    From  the  same. 

Printed  in  Colours,  Sixpence. 

Hand  Atlases :  Being  the  Haps  of  Keith  Johnston's  School 

Atlases  on  Large  Paper,  and  half-bound,  fiill  size.  Imperial  Quarto. 

Physical  Oeography:    CluBtratiiig,  in  a  Series  of  Origixial 

Designs,  the  Elementary  Facts  of  Geology,  Hydrology,  Meteorology,  and 
Natural  History.     In  Imperial  Quarto,  half-bound  morocco,  25b. 

Classical  Geography:   Comprisiiig,  in  Twenty-three  Plates, 

Maps  and  Plans  of  all  the  important  Countries  and  Localities  referred  to 
by  Classical  Authors.    In  Imperial  Quarto,  half-bound  morocco,  268. 

General  and  Descriptive  Geography:  Exhibiting  the  Actual 

and  Comparative  extont  of  all  the  Countries  in  the  World,  with  their  pro- 
sent  political  divisions.  New  and  Enlaiged  Edition.  In  Imperial  Quarto, 
half-bound  morocco,  25s. 

Astronomy:    Oomprising,  in   Eighteen  Plates,  a   Oomplete 

Series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  drawn  with  the  greatest  care 
from  Original  and  Authentic  Docxmients.  By  Alex.  Keith  JoHNSToy, 
F.R.8.E.  &o.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Hind,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  In  Imperial  Quarto, 
half-morocco,  218. 

**  The  Atlas  is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  wofk  of  its  class  that  has  ever  been  published 
and  In  several  respects  the  most  instmctive.*'— fAc  Attronomer  JRoyal. 

**To  say  that  Mr  Hind's  Atlas  is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  is  not  enough— it  has  no  com- 
petitor, "—.li  fA<iue«m. 


Geological  and  Falseontologioal  Hap  of  the   British 

Islands,  including  Tables  of  the  Fossils  of  the  different  Epochs,  to,  &c.,  from 
the  Sketehes  and  Notes  of  Professor  Edwaro  Fobbeb.  With  TUustrntiTe  and 
Explanatory  Lettorpriess.    21  s. 
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The  Book  of  the  Farm.    Setadling  the  Labours  of  the 

Farmer,  Farm-Steward,  Plongbman,  Shepherd,  Hedger,  Cattle-man,  Field-worker, 
and  Dairymaid,  and  forming  a  sale  Monitor  for  Students  in  Practical  Agricnltnre. 
By  Henrt  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.  Two  Volumes,  Royal  Octayo,  £3»  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  with  upwards  of  600  Illustrations. 


"  The  best  book  I  have  ever  met  with."— Pro/e«»or  Johntton. 

"We  have  thorouc^y  examined  these  volumes ;  but  to  give  a  fall  notice  of  their  varied  and 
valuable  contents  would  oocupy  a  laiger  space  than  we  can  conveniently  devote  to  their  dis- 
cussion ;  we  therefore,  in  general  terms,  commend  them  to  the  carefttl  study  of  eveiy  young 
man  who  wishes  to  become  a  good  practical  taxsaa.—Timu. 


The  Book  of  Farm  Implenients  and  Machines.    By  James 

Slight  and  R.  Scott  Burn.  Edited  by  Henrt  Stephens,  F.  R.  S.  E.  Illus- 
trated with  876  Engravings.  Royal  Octavo,  uniform  with  the  "Book  of  the 
Farm,"  half-bound,  £2,  2b. 


The  Book  of  Farm  Buildings :  their  Airangement  and 

Construction.    By  Henrt  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.,  and  R.  Scott  Burn.  Royal 

Octavo,  with  1045  Illustrations.    Uniform  with  the  **  Book  of  the  Farm.**  Half- 
bound,  £1,  lis.  6d. 


The  Book  of  the  Oarden.    By  Charles  If'Litosh.    In  Two 

laige  Volumes,  Royal  Octavo,  embellished  with  1353  Engravings. 

Each  VolwM  may  he  had  ieparaUly—mz. 

L  ASCEITECTUBAL  and  OSKAlCEFrAL.-'On  the  Formation  of  Gardens-^Con- 
struotion.  Heating,  and  Ventilation  of  Fruit  and  Plant  Housesi,  Pits,  Frames,  and 
other  Garden  Structures,  with  Practical  Details.  Illustrated  by  1073  Engravings, 
pp.776.    £2, 10s. 

IL  FBACnCAL  GARDSHUTG,  Contains— Directions  for  the  Culture  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  the  Hardy-firuit  Garden,  the  Fordng  Garden,  and  Flower  Garden*  includ- 
ing Fruit  and  Plant  Houses,  with  Select  Lists  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Plants. 
Pp.  868,  with  279  Engravings.    XI,  178.  6d. 

**  In  the  constmction  of  every  kind  of  buQding  required  in  a  garden,  the  '  structural  *  section 
of  the  work  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  suitable  alike  for  buildings 
and  gardens.  Mr  M'Intonh  being  himself  one  of  the  most  experienced  garden  architects  of  our 
time,  minute  details  are  given*  so  that  the  expense  of  even  a  pit,  up  to  a  garden  replete  with 
every  necessary  erection,  may  be  at  once  ascertained,  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  gentle- 
men about  either  to  fonn  new  gardens,  or  improve  such  as  already  exist  ...  On  the  whole, 
this  volume  on  stroctural  gardening,  both  in  compilation  and  artistical  execution,  deserves  our 
warmest  commendation. 

**  The  second  volume  is  of  a  cultural  character,  and  has  been  got  up  with  great  care  and  re- 
search. It  embodies  the  opinions  and  practice  of  tiie  older  writers  on  Horticulture,  snd  also, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  experience  of  our  eminent  modem  gardeners  on  the  sutdect, 
together  with  the  opinions  of  our  author,  who  has  studied  and  practised  the  art  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  both  in  this  country  and  on  tiie  Continent  ...  Wo  therefore  feel  Justified 
in  recommending  Mr  M'Intosh's  two  excellent  volumes  to  the  notice  of  the  pubUo."— tfonleiMn* 
ChnmicU, 
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Praotical  System  of  Farm  Book-Keepmg :  Being  that  le- 

comzneDded  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Farm  "  by  H.  Stepheits.  Boyal  Octavo^  2i.  6d. 
Also,  Skyen  Fouo  Aocount- Books,  printed  and  roled  in  accordance  with  the 
System,  the  whole  being  iptooially  adapted  for  keeping,  by  an  easy  and  accurate 
method,  an  account  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  Farm.  A  detailed  Prospectus 
may  be  had  from  the  Publishers.  Price  of  the  complete  set  of  Eight  Books, 
£1,  4b.  6d.   Also,  A  Laboub  AooonMT  of  the  Estate,  2s.  6d. 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  of  the  many  systems  of  keeping  fsxm-accoants  which 
are  in  vogue,  there  is  not  one  which  will  bear  comparison  with  that  Just  issued  by  Messrs  Black- 
wood, according  to  the  recommendations  of  Mr  Stephens,  in  his  invalnable  *  Book  of  the  Farm.' 
The  great  characteristic  of  this  system  is  its  simplicity.  When  once  the  details  are  mastered,  which 
it  will  take  very  little  trouble  to  accomplish,  it  will  be  prised  as  the  clearest  method  to  ihow 
the  profit  and  loss  of  business,  and  to  prove  how  the  soundest  and  surest  calculations  con  be 
arrived  at.  We  earnestly  recommend  a  trial  of  the  entire  series  of  books— they  must  be  used 
as  a  whole  to  be  thoroughly  profitable — for  we  are  convinced  the  verdict  of  our  agricnltural  fHends 
who  make  such  a  trial  will  speedily  accord  with  our  own."— Beir«  MtBttnger. 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  Scotland.    B,eport  by  the  Higli- 

land  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  1855, 1856, 
and  1857.    la.  6d.  each. 

Aiuslie^s  Treatise  on  Laud-Surreying.  A  new  aud  enlarged 

Edition,  edited  by  William  Galbraith,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.  One  Volume,  Octavo, 
with  a  Volume  of  Plates  in  Quarto,  21s. 

"  The  best  book  on  surveying  with  which  I  am  acquamted.  *'— ^W.  RnTBXRfOBD,  LL.  D.  ,F.B.  A.S. , 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolvriek. 

Eeports  of  the  Association  fbr  Promoting  Lnprovement  in 

the  Dwellings  and  Domestic  Condition  of  A^incoltoral  Labourers  in  Scotland. 
Seven  Bepoi^ts,  1855-61.    Is.  each. 

The  Forester:  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Planting, 

Bearing,  and  Management  of  Forest  Trees.  By  Jaues  Browk,  Wood  Manager 
to  the  Earl  of  Seafield.  Third  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  numerous  Engrar- 
ings  on  Wood.    Boyal  Octavo,  SOs. 

"What  we  have  often  stated  in  these  columns  we  now  repeat,  that  the  book  before  us  is  the 
most  nsef  q1  guide  to  good  Arboriculture  in  the  English  Isngosge.  The  Author  is  a  man  of  great 
experience  in  Scotch  forestry,  end,  moreover,  is  well  groanded  in  the  science  of  tree  cnltivation ; 
so  that  he  does  not  fkll  into  the  mistakes  which  mere  theorists,  or  mere  practicalB,  have  each 
committed  on  so  large  a  scale,  in  too  many  great  places.  We  will  even  add,  that  it  has  been  to 
the  advice  and  Instniction  given  in  two  former  editions  of  the  *  For^ter,'  now  exhausted,  that 
the  general  improvement  in  timber  management  may  be  fairly  ascribed."— (TftrtfeiMrf'  CXronfele. 

"Beyond  an  doubt  this  Is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  of  Forestry  extant"— Gardeners' 
JowmaL 

Hoodlxwk  of  the  Ifecliamcal  Arts  concerned  in  the  Con- 

struction  and  Arrangement  of  Dwellings  and  other  Buildings ;  Including  Ciari 
pentry,  Smith-work,  Iron-fVaming,  Briok-mafadng,  Colunms,  Cements,  Well-sink- 
ing, Enclosing  of  Land,  Boad-making,  &o.  By  R.  Soott  BuRir.  Crown  Oetaro, 
with  504  Engravings  on  Wood,  ds.  6d. 
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The  Tear-Book  of  Agricultuial  Facts.    1859  aad  1860. 

Edited  by  B.  Scott  Bubn.    Foolsoe^  OotdTO,  6b.  each.  1861  and  1862,  48.  eaoh. 

Fractical  Ventilation,  as  applied  to  Public,  Domestic,  and 

Agrioultotal  Straetorea.    By  B.  SooiT  Bdrs,  Engineer.    6a. 

Swellings  tat  the  Working  Glasses :  their  Constmction  and 

AnraDg«ment;  with  Flans,  Elevations,  and  Specifications,  fniggestive  of  Stnictures 
adapted  to  the  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Districts.  By  R.  SooTT  Bubn. 
Quarto,  with  numerous  Diagrams,  8s. 

The  West  of  Ireland  as  a  Eield  for  Inyestmeiit.  By  James 

Caibd,  Farmer,  Baldoon.    Octaro,  with  a  Map,  6s. 

The  Practical  Planter:   Containing  Directions  for  the 

Planting  of  Waste  Land  and  Management  of  Wood,  with  a  new  Method  of  Rear- 
ing the  Oak.    By  Thomas  Cruikshank,  Forester  at  Careston.    Octavo,  12s. 

Elkmgton's  System  of  Draming :  A  Systematic  Treatise 

on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Draining  Land,  adapted  to  the  various  Situations 
and  Soils  of  England  and  Scotland,  drawn  up  from  the  Communications  of  Joseph 
Elkington,  by  J.  Johnstons.    Quarto,  10s.  6d. 

TiigonQnLetiioal  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Bailway  En- 
gineering.  By  WlLUUi  GALBKAira,  U.A,    Ootaro,  7a.  6d. 

The  Preparation  of  Cooked  Food  for  the  Pattening  of 

Cattle,  and  the  advantage  of  Using  it  along  with  Cut  Straw,  Hay,  Turnips,  or 
other  Vegetables.    By  Thomas  Habknsss.    6d. 


Journal  of  Agriculture,  aad  Transactions  of  the  Highland 

AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Old  Seribb,  1828  to  1843,  21  vols. 
New  Sbbub,  1848  to  1851,  8  vols. 


£8    8    0 
2    2    0 


The  Bural  Economy  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Mand. 

By  LeoVcb  Dr  Lateronb.    Translated  from  the  French.    With  Notes  by  a 
Scottish  Farmer.    In  Octavo,  12s. 

*'0n6  of  the  best  works  on  the  phUosophy  of  sgricoltiue  and  of  agrieultoral  poUtieal 
economy  that  has  iq;>peared."~^peela(or. 

On  the  management  of  Landed  Property  in  the  Highlands 

of  Scotland.    By  George  G:  Maokat,  C.E.    Crown  Octavo,  Is.  6d. 
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Professor  Johnston's  Works  :— 

Experimental  Agricnltnre.    Being  the  Besnlts  of  Put,  and 

Suggwtions  for  Future,  Experiments  in  Soientifio  and  Practical  Agriculture. 

88. 

Elements  of  Agricnltnral  Chemistry  and  Geology-    Eighth 

Edition,  68.  6d. 

"Nothing  hitherto  published  has  at  all  equalled  it,  both  as  regards  true  science  and  sound 
common  aense."— <^r(eWy  JownuA  0/  Agrievitu'n, 

A  Oatechism  of  Agricnltnral  Ohemistry  and  Geology.    Fifty- 

serentli  Edition,  1b. 

"The  extent  to  which  this  Uttle  Catechism  has  been  circulated  at  home,  its  translation  into 
nearly  every  Enropean  language,  and  Its  iatrodnction  into  the  Scboola  of  Qermany,  Holland, 
Fbnden,  Italy,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  South  and  North  America,  while  it  has  been  gratifying  to 
the  Author,  has  caused  him  to  take  additional  pains  in  imprcTing  and  adding  to  the  amount  of 
usefnl  information,  in  the  present  edition."— Pr^oce. 

On  the  Use  of  Lime  in  Agricnltnre. 

68. 

Instmctions  for  the  Analysis  of  Soils. 

Fourth  Edition,  28. 

in  Inquiry  into  the  ISTatnre  and  Canse  of  the  Prevailing 

Diaeaae  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Jju^oh  Plantations  in  Great  Britain.  By 
Charles  M'Intosh,  Aasooiate  of  the  linnnan  Society,  &o.  &c.  In  Crown  Octavo, 
5s.  ^ 

Yiew  of  the  Salmon-Eishery  of  Scotland.    With  Ohserva- 

tions  on  the  Nature,  Habits,  and  Instincts  of  the  Salmon,  and  on  the  Iaw  aa 
affecting  the  lUghta  of  Parties,  &o.  ko.  By  the  Late  Mubdo  MACKSHns,  Esq. 
of  Cardrofis  and  Dundonald.    In  Ootavo,  58. 

On  the  Management  of  Bees.   By  Si  Ifackenzie,  Sileanach. 

Foolscap,  4d. 

The  Chemistry  of  Yegetable  and  Animal  Physiology.    By 

Dr  J.  G.  MuLDEB,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univeraity  of  Utrecht.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  PboVESSOB  Jobkston.    22  Plates.    Octavo,  SOa. 

The  brasses  of  Britain.  Illustrated  by  140  Figures,  Sraim 

and  Engrared  by  the  Author.  By  R.  Parnell,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  This  work  cort- 
tains  a  Figure  and  full  description  of  every  Onus  found  in  Britain,  with  tb«r 
Uses  in  Agriculture.    Royal  Octavo,  42s, 

The  Eelatire  Yalue  of  Bound  and  Sawn  Timber,  shown 

by  means  of  Tables  and  Diagrams.  By  Jaxbs  Rait,  Land-Stewatd  at  CaaUa- 
Forbea.    Royal  Octavo,  8b.,  bl-bd. 
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Daily  Management  and  Feeding  of  Milch  Cows :  Being  tlie 

recorded  Experience  of  Mrs  AavsB  Scott,  Winkston,  Peebles.  Second  Edition. 
Foolscap,  Is. 

Italian  Inigatiini :  A  Report  addiessed  to  the  Son.  the 

Ck»urt  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  Agricoltnral  Ctoals  of 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Irrigation  System  of  Northern 
and  Central  India.  By  Lieot-Col  Baird  Smith,  CK  Second  Edition.  Two 
Volumes,  OetaYO^  with  Atlas  in  Folio,  80s. 

The  AroMtectiire  of  the  Parm :  A  Series  of  Designs  for 

Farm  Houses,  Farm  Steadings,  Factor^  Honses,  and  Cottages.  By  John  StAR- 
roBTH,  Architeot.    Sixty-two  EngraTings.    In  Medium  Quarto,  £2,  2b. 

"  One  of  tiie  most  usefkil  and  besatifbl  additloiis  to  Means  Blackwood's  eztenatre  tad  Tslnable 
Uhrmiy  of  agrienltond  sad  xursl  eooiioaiy."— -Ifomiiv  i^Mt* 

The  Tester  Seep  Land-Gnltnie :  Being  a  Detailed  Acooniit 

of  the  Method  of  Cultivation  which  has  been  suecessfhlly  practised  for  several 
years  by  the  Marquess  of  Tweeddale  at  Tester.  By  Hbztrt  Stephens,  Esq., 
F.  R&K,  Author  of  the '  Book  of  the  Farm.'  In  Small  Octavo,  with  Engravings 
on  Wood,  4s.  6d. 


A  Manual  of  Fractical  Sraming.    By  Seniy  Stephens, 

F.R.S.E.,  Author  of  the  '  Book  of  the  Farm.'    Third  Edition,  Octavo,  5s. 


A  Catechism  of  Practical  Agriculture.   By  Henry  Stephens, 

F.R.S.&,  Author  of  the  '  Book  of  the  Farm,*  &a    In  Crown  Octavo,  with  lUus- 
trations.  Is. 

**  We  feel  perfectly  assnied  that  this  Catechism  is  precisely  the  thing  which  at  this  moment 
is  wanted  in  every  rural  and  national  school  in  England,  more  especially  since  the  qaestion 
has  arisen,  How  is  it  possible  to  educate  skilled  agricultural  labourers  more  in  the  direction  of 
their  art  and  occupation,  and  to  render  the  school  more  subservient  to  the  field  sad  the  fknn- 

A  Sandy  Book  on  Property  Law.    By  Lord  St  Leonards. 

A  new  Edition,  enlaigod,  with  Index,  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown  Octavo^ 
8s.  6d. 

**  Less  than  200  pages  serve  to  srm  us  with  the  ordinary  precautions  to  which  we  should  at- 
tend in  selling,  buying;  mortgaging,  leasing,  settling,  and  devising  estates.  We  are  informed 
of  our  relations  to  our  property,  to  our  wives  and  children,  and  of  our  liabilities  as  trustees  or 
executors.  In  a  little  book  for  the  million,  a  book  which  the  author  tenders  to  the  prttfammn  vt^ 
ffui  as  even  capable  of  *  beguiling  a  few  hours  in  a  railway  carriage.'  **^Timiei, 


The  Practical  Mgatar  and  Drainer.    By  George  Stephens. 

Octavo,  8s.  6d. 
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The  Ranter's  Crnide.    By  Sir  Seniy  Steoart.    A  Hew 

Editioii,  with  the  Authoi^s  last  Additioos  and  Correotiona.     Ootavo,  with  £q- 
grayisgs,  2l8. 

Stable  Eooiumiy :  ATreatise  on  the  MaoagiemeiLt  of  Horses. 

By  JoBV  8TKWABT,  y.S.    Serenth  Edition,  68.  6d. 

*'  Win  always  maintain  its  position  as  a  standazd  work  upon  the  management  of  hones.*'— 
Mark  Lane  Exprtu. 

AdTice  to  Fuicliasers  of  larses.    By  John  Stewart,  Y.S. 

18mo,  plates,  2b.  6d. 

AgricultnraL  Labourers,  as  they  Were,  Are,  and  Should  be, 

in  their  Social  Ck>ndition.    By  the  Rer.  HaBRT  Stuabt,  A.  M.,  Miniater  of  Oath- 
law.    Octato,  Second  Edition,  Is. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  CnltiTatioii  of  the  Crrape 

VINE.    By  WaUAM  Thomson,  Gerdensr  to  HSa  Onoe  the  Duke  of  Buoolauob, 
Oklkeitli  Faric  fifth  Edition  Octavo,  6s. 

The  Moor  and  the  Loch.    Gontaimng  Minute  Instructions 

in  all  Highland  Sports,  with  Wanderings  over  Crag  and  Oorrei,  Flood  and  Fell. 
By  John  Colquhoun,  Esq.  Third  Edition,  in  Octavo,  with  Illustrations,  12i.  6d. 

Salmon-Casts  and  Stray  Shots :  Being  Ely-Leaves  finm  the 

Note-Book  of  Johk  Colquhouk,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  "  Moor  and  the  Loch»"  &c. 
Second  Edition,  Foolscap  Octavo,  5s. 

Coquet -Bale  Fishing  Songs.     Vow  first  collected  by  a 

North-Country  Angler,  with  the  Music  of  the  Airs.    Octavo,  58. 

The  Angler's  Companion  to  the  Bdvers  and  Lochs  of 

SCOTLAND.  By  T.  T.  Stoddabt.   With  Map  of  the  Fishing  Streams  and  I^ea 
of  Scotland.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Octavo,  8s.  6d. 

'*  Indispensable  in  all  time  to  oome,  as  the  very  strength  and  grace  of  an  angler's  tackle  and 
equipment  in  Scotland^  must  and  will  be  STonniJir's  AHOLxa's  CoxPAinov.'* — Blacttoood^t 
Magatin*. 

Shooter's  Diary  or  &ame  Book  for  recording  the  quantity 

of  Grouse  Killed,  and  Time  and  Place,  Number  of  Ouns,  Names  of  Parties,  how 
disposed  of,  &c.    Octavo,  bound  in  red  leather,  4a. 

Angler's  Biaiy  for  recording  the  guantity  of  fiak  Killed, 

lco»    Octavo,  bound  in  green  leather,  4s. 
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The  Chemistry  of  Common  Idfe.    By  Professor  J.  P.  ¥. 

Johnston.  A  new  Edition.  Edited  by  6.  H.  Lewes,  Author  of  '*  Sea-side 
Studies/'  &o.  With  113  Illustrations  on  Wood,  and  a  Copious  Index.  Two 
Volumes,  Crown  Octavo,  lis.  6d. 

"  It  is  Just  one  of  those  books  which  will  best  serve  to  Rhow  men  how  minute  is  the  provision 
which  hss  heenmade  for  human  support,  and  that  if  the  laws  prescribed  by  Nature  are  duly 
obserred,  she,  on  her  part,  wUl  see  to  it  that  her  ftmctiona  are  performed  with  fidelity  and  sue* 
cess."— Durftam  Chronicle, 

The  fhysLology  of  Common  Idfe.    By  deorge  H.  Lewes, 

Author  of  "Sea-side  Studies,"  ka.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.  Two 
Volumes,  12s. 

CoMTBinrs :— Hanger  and  Thirst— Food  and  Drink.— Digestion  and  Indigestion.- The  Struc- 
ture and  Uses  of  the  Blood.— The  Circulation. — Respiration  and  Suffocation. — Why  we 
are  warm,  and  how  we  keep  so.— Feeling  and  Thinking.— The  Mind  and  the  Brain.— Our 
Senses  and  Sensations.— Sleep  and  Dreams.— The  Qualities  we  Inherit  fh>m  our  Parents. 
—Life  and  Death. 

Sea-Side  Studies  at  Bfracombe,  Tenby,  the  Scilly  Isles, 

and  Jersey.  By  Geobob  H.  Lbwes,  Author  of  "A  Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy,"  &c.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Octavo,  with  Illustrations,  and  a 
Glossary  of  Teohnioal  Terms,  6b.  6d. 

Litroductory  Text-Book  of  Physical  fteograpliy.     By 

David  Paob,  F.RS.E.,  F.G.S. ;  Author  of  'Introductory  and  Advanced  Text- 
Books  of  Geology,*  &c.  "With  Illustrative  Sketoh-Maps  and  Glossarial  Index. 
Crown  Octavo,  price  28.    Second  Edition. 

*' We  helieve,  indeed,  that  many  will  be  induced  to  enter  on  the  study  fh>m  a  perusal  of  this 
little  work.  The  divisions  of  the  sul^ect  are  so  clearly  defined,  the  explanations  are  so  lucid, 
the  relations  of  one  portion  of  the  sul^ect  to  another  are  ik>  satisfactorily  shown,  and,  above  all, 
the  bearing  of  the  allied  sciences  to  Physical  Geography  are  brought  out  with  so  much  precision, 
that  every  reader  will  feel  that  difficulties  have  been  removed,  and  the  path  of  study  smoothed 
before  Um-^—AthetuBum. 

latroductoiy  Text-Book  of  Geology.  By  David  Page,  F.&.S. 

With  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Glossarial  Index.  Seventh  Edition,  2s. 

"  Of  late  it  has  not  often  been  our  good  fortune  to  examine  a  text-book  on  science  of  which 
we  could  express  an  opinion  so  entirely  favourable  as  we  are  enabled  to  do  of  Hr  Page's  little 
work.  "—Athtnoeum. 

Advaaced  Text-Book  of  Geology,  lescriptiYe  aad  Mus- 

triaL  By  Datid  Paoi,  F.G.S.  With  Engravings  and  Glossary  of  Sdentiao 
Terms.    Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  6s. 

"  It  is  therefore  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  we  record  onr  appreciation  of  his  *  Advanced 
Text-Book  of  Geology.'  We  have  carefully  read  this  truly  satisfactory  book,  and  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  is  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  great  fatrts  of  Geology,  and  written  in  a  tmth- 
ftil  and  philosophic  spirit''— Edinburgh  Philoaophioal  Journal. 

**  We  Imow  of  no  introduction  containing  a  larger  amount  of  information  In  the  same  space, 
and  which  wo  could  more  cordially  recommend  to  the  geological  nitidenV'^Athenoeum. 

**  An  admirable  book  on  Geology.  It  Is  tnim  no  invidious  desire  to  underrate  other  works-* 
it  is  the  simple  expression  of  Justice— which  causes  us  to  assign  to  Mr  Page's  *  Advaaced  Text- 
Book*  the  very  first  place  among  geological  works  addressed  to  students.**— Leader. 
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The  SeologicalEzamiQator:  AFrogiessiYe  Series  of  Ques- 
tions Adapted  to  the  Introductory  and  Advanced  Text-Books  of  Geology.  Pre- 
pared to  assist  Teaohen  in  framing  their  Examinations,  and  Students  in  testing 
their  own  Progress  and  Ptoficienoy.  By  David  Paob,  F.O.S.    6d. 

Handbook  of  fteological  Terms,  &eology,  and  Physical  fteo- 

graphy.    By  David  Page,  F.G.  S.    Second  Edition,  Crown  Octavo,  7s.  (kl 

The  Fast  and  Present  Life  of  the  &lohe ;  Semg  a  Sketdi 

in  Outline  of  the  World's  Life-Systetti.  By  David  Paob,  F.G.S.,  Aatlior  of 
"  Text-Books  of  Geology,"  &o.  In  Crown  Octavo,  6b.  With  Fifty  Illustrations, 
Drawn  and  Engraved  expressely  for  this  Work. 


A  Glossary  of  laTigation.   Containing  the  Seflnitians  and 

Propositions  of  the  Science,  Explanation  of  Terms,  and  Description  of  Instru- 
ments. By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Harbobd*  M.A.,  St  John's  College,  Oambridge; 
Chaplain  and  Naval  Instructor,  Boyal  Navy.  Illustrated  with  Diagrams. 
Price  as. 

A  Nomenolatiiie  of  Odours,  applicable  to  the  Arts  and 

Natural  Sciences,  to  Manufactures,  and  other  Purposes  of  General  Utility.  By 
D.  R.  Hat,  F.R.S.K  228  examples  of  Colours,  Hues,  Tints,  and  Shades.  Octavo, 
£3,Ss. 

The  ffeology  of  Pennsylvania :  A  Goyenunent  Survey ; 

with  a  (General  View  of  the  Geology  of  the  United  States,  Essays  on  the  Coal 
Formation  and  its  Fossils,  and  a  Description  of  the  Coal-Fields  of  North  America 
and  Great  Britain.  By  Professor  Henrt  Darwin  Booerb,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  P^- 
fessor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  With  S^en  large  Ifaps, 
and  numerous  Illustrations  engraved  on  Copper  and  on  Wood.  In  Three  Volumes, 
B6yal  Quarto,  £8,  8s. 


Introduction  to  Meteorology.    By  David  P.  Thomson,  M J). 

Octavo,  with  Engravings,  14s. 

Pive  Hace  logaritlmis.    Arranged  by  E.  Sang,  P.E.SJB. 

6d. 

Portiication :  For  the  Use  of  Officers  in  the  Army,  and 

Readers  of  Military  History.    By  Lieut.  H.  YtJLE,  Bengal  Engineen.    Octavo, 
with  numerous  Illustrations,  lOs.  6d. 

"  An  excellent  manoal :  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  c\»t»."— British  Army  Detpatdi. 
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BeUgion  in  Commoii  Life :  A  Sennon  Preached  in  Grathie 

Church,  October  14,  1855,  before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert. 
By  the  Rer.  John  Caibd,  D.D.  Publkhed  by  Her  Mi^esty*!  Command.  Bound 
in  doth,  8d.    Cheap  Edition,  Sd. 

Seimons.    By  the  Eev.  John  Caird,  SJ).,  Mmister  of  the 

Park  Church,  Glasgow,  Author  of  "Religion  in  Common  life."  12th  Thousand. 
Foolscap  Octavo,  58. 

"  They  are  noble  sennons ;  and  we  are  not  sure  bat  that,  with  the  cultivated  reader,  they 
will  gain  rather  than  lose  by  being  read,  not  heard.  There  is  a  thonghtfUness  and  depth  about 
them  which  can  hardly  be  appreciated,  onleaa  when  they  are  studied  at  leisure ;  and  there 
are  so  many  sentences  so  felicitously  expressed  that  we  should  grudge  being  hurried  away 
from  them  by  a  rapid  speaker,  without  being  allowed  to  ei^oy  them  a  second  time."— -J'ViaMr's 
Magasint. 

The  Book  of  Job.    By  the  late  Be7.  Oeoige  Groly,  BJ)., 

Rector  of  St  Stephen,  Walbrook.    Foolscap  Octavo.  48. 

Lectures  in  Bivinity.   By  the  late  Bey.  George  Hill,  I) J)., 

Principal  of  St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews.    Stereotyped  Edition.    Octavo,  14b. 
*'  I  am  not  sure  if  I  can  recommend  a  more  complete  manual  of  Divinity.**— i>r  Chalnun. 

Yindication  of  GhristiaiL  Faith.    By  the  late  John  Liglis, 

D.D.,  Edinburgh.    Octavo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Mother's  Legade  to  Her  Unbome  Ghilde.    By  Mrs 

Elizabeth  Jooelinb.    Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Principal  Lee.    32mo,  4s.  6d. 

**  This  beantiftil  and  touching  legacle."— ^^Aeiusum. 

"  A  deli^tfol  monument  of  the  piety  and  high  feeling  of  a  truly  noble  mother."— Afoming 
Adoertiter. 

Lectures  an.  the  Ustory  of  the  Chnich  of  Scotland,  from 

the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  Settlement.  By  the  late  Very  Rev.  John 
LSB,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  Notes  and 
Appendices  from  the  Author's  Papers.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Lee.  Two 
Volumes,  Octavo,  21s. 

Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther.    By  the  Eev.  Thomas 

M^Cbib,  D.D.    Foolscap,  4s.  0d. 

Sermons.    By  the  late  Bot.  Thomas  M'Grie,  I).I).    Grown 

Octavo,  6s. 

Lectures  on  Scripture  Characters :  Addressed  to  the  Stu- 
dents of  King's  College  at  the  Lecture  on  "  Practical  Religion,**  founded  by 
the  late  John  Qordon,  Eeq.  of  Murtle.  By  the  late  Rev.  Dukcah  Hsabnb, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  and  King's  College  of  Aberdeen. 
Two  Volumes,  Crown  Octavo,  12s. 
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Analysis  and  Critical  Interpretation  of  the  Selirew  Text 

of  the  Book  of  Oenesis.  Preoeded  by  a  Hebrew  Oraminar,  and  DiBsertatioiis  on 
the  Qenuinenesa  of  the  Pentateuohi  and  on  the  Strootore  of  Uie  Hebrew  Language. 
By  the  Ber.  William  Paul,  A.M.    Octavo,  18a. 

Prayers  for  Social  and  Family  Worship.    Prepared  hy  a 

COMlilTTEX  or  THB  OlNIRAL  ASSEMBLT  OF  THB  ChUBOH  OV   SOOTLAlTD,   and 

specially  designed  for  the  use  of  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Colonists,  Sojourners  in  India, 
and  other  Persons,  at  Home  or  Abroad,  who  are  deprived  of  the  Ordinary  Servioes 
of  a  Christian  Ministry.  Publxtked  by  Authariiy  oftke  Committee.  Third  Edition. 
In  Crown  Octavo,  bound  in  cloth,  4s. 

Players  for  Social  and  Family  Worship.    Being  a  Cheap 

Sdition  of  tbe  abore.    Foobcap  Octevo,  U.  6d. 

Family  Prayers :  As  Authorised  hy  the  ffeneral  Assemhly 

of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  with  other  Prayers  by  the  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  Aids  to  Devotion.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Pastoral  Letter  from  the 
General  Assembly  on  Family  Worship.    Crown  Octavo,  4a.  6d. 

Diversities  of  Faults  in  Ghnstian  BeUeTers.  By  the  same 

Author.    Foolsoap  Octavo,  48.  6d. 

The  Christian  Life,  in  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Perfection. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  E.  B.  Rambat,  LL.P.,  F.R.S.E.,  Dean  of  the  Diocese  of 
Edinburgh.    Crown  Octavo.  Ss. 

On  the  Origin  and  Connection  of  the  Gtospels  of  Matthew, 

liarlc,  and  Luke ;  With  Synopsis  of  Parallel  Passages  and  Critical  Notes.  By 
Jambb  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordanhill,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  the  "Voyage  and  Ship- 
wreck of  St  Paul."    Medium  Octavo,  16s. 


Theism :  The  Witness  of  Eeason  and  lature  to  an  All- 
wise  and  Beneficent  Creator.  By  the  Rev.  John  Tullooh,  D.D.,  Principal  and 
Professor  of  Theology,  St  Mary*s  College,  St  Andrews ;  and  one  of  Her  Mi^esty's 
Chapluns  in  Ordinaiy  in  Scotland.    In  One  Volume,  Octavo^  10s.  6d. 

**Dr  Tulloch'B  Essay,  in  its  masterly  statement  of  the  real  nature  and  difflculties  of  the  sub* 
ject,  its  logical  exactness  in  distinguishing  the  illustrative  f!rom  the  suggestive,  itslncid  azrange- 
ment  of  the  argument,  its  simpltoity  of  expression,  Is  quite  unequalled  by  any  work  we  have 
seen  on  the  suldect." — ChritUan  J2«9i«m6maoer,  January  1857. 

Simons  on  Practical  Subjects.    By  the  Ber.  Samuel 

Warben,  LL.D.,  Inoiunbent  of  All  Souls,  Manchester.    Second  Edition.   Crown 
Octavo,  68.  6d. 
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Institutes  of  Metaphysic :  The  Theory  of  EJiowing  and 

Being.  By  JaMCS  F.  Permbb,  A.  B.  Ozon.,  Profeasor  of  MoitJ  Philoaophy  and 
Political  liooiiomy,  St  Aodraws,    Second  Edition.    Crown  Ootaro,  10a.  6d. 

Lectures  on  Metaphysics.  By  Sir  William  Hamilton^  Sart., 

Profeaaor  of  Logic  and  MetaphyBics  in  the  Uniyenity  of  Edinbuiigfa.  Edited  by 
the  Rey.  H.  L.  Manskl,  B.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Waynflete  Profeasor  of  Moral  and  Meta- 
physical Philosophy,  Oxford ;  and  John  Vkitch,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  and  Metaphysics,  St  Andrews.  Third  Edition.  Two  Volames, 
Octayo,  24«. 

Lectiires  on  Logic.     By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart. 

Edited  by  Professors  Manael  and  Yeitch.    Second  Edition.    In  Two  Vols.,  24b. 

Thomdale:  or,  the  Conflict  of  Opinions.    By  William 

Smith,  Author  of  **  A  Discourse  on  Ethics,"  &o.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Octayo,  10b.  6d. 

frrayenhurst ;  or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil.    By 

WiLLUJf  Smith,  Author  of  'Thomdale,*  &c.    In  Crown  Octayo,  price  7a.  6d. 

«  One  of  those  nure  books  which,  being  filled  with  noble  and  beautlAil  thoughts,  desenres  an 
attentiye  and  thoughtful  pernsaL"— Tf'esfmituter  Review. 

"  Our  apace  will  only  auow  ns  to  mention,  in  pasains,  the  channing  yoliune  of  subtle  thon^t 
expreaaed  in  a  graceful  transparent  style,  which  the  author  of '  Thomdale '  haajust  iaaued  under 
thetitleof 'Gravenhurat;  or,ThoughU  on  Good  and  Evil.' We  will  simply  re- 
commend every  reader,  fond  of  thoo^tful  writing  on  the  moral  aspects  of  life,  to  cany  *Gxayen- 
hurst '  with  him  into  some  delightf lU  aoUtude."— ComAiU  HaoaxiM, 

k  Discoiuse  on  Ethics  of  the  School  of  Faley.  By  WlUiam 

Sure,  Author  of  "  Thomdala.''    Ootaro,  4a. 

On  the  Influence  exerted  hy  the  ICind  over  the  Body,  in 

the  Production  and  Removal  of  Morbid  and  Anonialoua  Oonditiona  of  the  Animal 
Eoonomy.    By  Jobm  Guar,  M.  A.    Crown  OetaTo,  7b.  6d. 

Descartes  on  the  Method  of  Eightly  oonducting  the  Season, 

and  Seeking  Tmtii  in  the  Solenaaa.    l^analatad  firom  the  French.     12mo,  2i. 

Descartes'  Meditations,  and  Selections  fhnn  his  Principles 

of  Philosophy.    Translated  from  the  Latin.    12mo,  Ss. 

Specnlative  Philosophy :  An  Introductory  Lecture,  deliv* 

ered  at  the  opening  of  the  Class  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  Noy.  1, 1864,  by  John 
Vkitoh,  M.  a.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Olaagow.  Is. 
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The  Sook-Hunter,  ftc.   .By  Jolm  Eill  Snrton.    In  GroT?n 

OotaTO.    Second  Edition,  78.  6d. 

'*  We  have  not  been  more  amused  for  a  long  time  :  and  every  reader  who  takes  Interest  in 
typography  and  its  consequences  will  sav  the  same,  if  he  will  b^pn  to  read ;  beginning,  he  wOl 
flmsh.  and  be  sony  when  it  is  over.** — Athencgum. 

**  llr  Burton  has  now  given  us  a  pleasant  book,  full  of  quaint  anecdote,  and  of  a  lively  bookish 
talk.  There  is  a  quiet  Humour  in  it  which  is  very  taking,  and  there  is  a  curious  knowledge  of 
books  which  is  really  very  sound." — Extttniner. 

"One  of  the  most  charming  volumes  we  have  ever  read,  abounding  fn  quaint  anecdote,  and 
printed  in  appropriate  fashion  on  cream-coloured  paper.  It  is  impossible  anywhere  to  open  the 
Dook  without  coming  upon  a  *  good  thing.'  ''^^LUerary  Budget. 

The  Sketcher.    By  the  BeT.  John  Eagles.    (MginaJly 

publiahod  in  Blaekwooat  M<igatine,    Octavo,  lOe.  6d. 

"This  volume,  called  by  the  appropriate  name  of  *The  Sketcher,'  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
found  In  the  studio  of  every  Snglish  landscape-painter.  ....  Ilore  instructive  and  sug- 
gestive readings  for  young  artists,  especially  landscape-painters,  can  scarcely  be  found."— 
TheOldbe. 

Essays.    BytheS«T.John£aeles,A.H.Ozon.  Originally 

publiabod  in  Blachooodl*  Magazine.    Post  Octavo,  lOa.  6d. 

COMTEMTS :— Church  Music,  and  oUier  Parochials. — Medical  Attendance,  and  other  Fftrochials. 
—A  few  Hours  at  Hampton  Court — Grandfkthers  and  Grandchildren. — Sitting  for  a 
Portrait— Are  there  not  Great  Boasters  among  us  ?— Temperance  and  Teetotal  Societies. 
—Thackeray's  Lectures :  8wift«— The  Crystal  Palace.— Civilisation :  the  Census.— The 
Beggar^s  L^B^^y. 

Lectuies  on  tlie  Foetical  Uteratnie  of  the  Past  Salf-Cen- 

tury.    By  D.  M.  MoiR.    Third  Edition.    Foolscap  Octavo,  5b. 
"  Exquisite  in  its  taste  and  generous  in  its  criticisms.''— A«p^  MUUr. 

Two  Lectures  on  the  Genius  of  Handel,  and  the  distinc- 

tive  Character  of  his  Sacred  CompositioDS.  Delivered  to  the  Members  of  the 
Edinbm^h  Philosophical  Institution.  By  the  Veir  Bev.  Dean  Ramsat,  Author 
of  '  Beminiscencea  of  Soottifih  Life  and  Character.     In  Crown  Octavo,  88. 6d. 

Essays:  Critical  and  Tmagmative.    By  Jolin  Wilson, 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh.   Edited  by  Professor  Ferrier.    Four  Volumes,  Crown  Octavo,  24fL 

Homer  and  Ms  Translators,  and  the  &reek  Drama.    By 

PROVESSOR  Wilson.    Crown  Octavo,  4a. 

Blactwood's  ICagazine,  from  Commencement  in  1817  to 

December  1861.    Numbers  1  to  554,  forming  90  Volumes.    £31,  lOs. 

Index  to  the  Krst  Kfty  Yolumes  of  Blackwood's  Magazme. 

Octavo,  15b. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature.     Indent  and 

Modem.    By  Frederick  ScHLBOKL.    Translated  by  J.  G.Lookhart.   Foolscap, 

58. 
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